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306 geneeaIj analysis. 

according as it inquires into the nature of the con- 
nexion a b (the rest being taken for granted) or according 
aa it inquires into the nature of the connexion between A B 
and a b. For, representing these inter-dependent relations 
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diagrammatically as above, wo may, setting out with A B as 
known, and assuming as known the connexions of A with 
a, and of B with 6, go on to ask in what way the relation 
a b ]b established in correspondence with A B. Or, on the 
other hand, setting out with a b as known, we may ask 
how the other inter-dependenciea boeome known — whether 
we have any warrant for asserting the connexions of 
a with A and of b with B? and if so, what that war- 
rant is? 

In the foregoing divisions of this work the first of these 
problems has been dealt with under its several aspects. 
Taking for granted the objective A B, and its connexion 
with the subjective a 6, wo have examined how the corre- 
spondence of the subjective a 6 is established — tracing out 
the process first of all synthetically and then analytically. 
We have now to enter upon the other problem — the theory 
of the connexion between A B and a b. In other words, we 
now pass from our inquiry concerning the nature of the 
human mind to an inquiry concerning tlie nature of human 
knowledge. 

This, which la the last problem, has not uncommonly been 
dealt with aa the first. The unlikelihood of success when it 
18 80 dealt with, will be manifest on glancing at the condi- 
tions of the case. 
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§ 385. Kaow]e<Ige impliee something known And some- 
thing which knows; whence it follows that a theory of 
knowle<ige ia a tlieory of the relation betweeu ike two. 
Observe how distinct are the three things. 

Ilerc, on the one hand, is an aggregate of propoeitiona 
respecting objects; and eaeh group of these propositions, 
89 for instance those constituting the science of Astronomy, 
wc regard aa ejqireasing certain connexions which continue 
to hold whether we continue conscious or not. Hero, on 
the other hand, is an aggregate of propositions concerning 
Etales of consciousness; and we regard these propositions 
AS expressing certain connexions which continue to hold 
irrespeotive of the continuance of any other connexions. 
And now here are certain propositions which do not assert 
connexions among Things, and which do not assert con- 
nexions among Thoughts, but which assert connexions 
between Things and Thoughts. Or, to speak strictly, though 
they tacitly assert certain connexions among Things and 
certain connexions among Thoughts, which are indispensa- 
ble elements of them, yet the connexions with which they 
are immediately concerned are thcise between Things and 
Thoughts. If, then, we distinguish Objective Science 

as the theory of the known and Subjective Science as the 
theory of that which knows; it becomes manifest that a 
theory of knowledge, which answers to what is commonly 
called Metaphysics, is a co-ordination of the two. And if so, 
a tme theory of knowledge involves a true theory of that 
which knows and a true theory of that which is known; 
since error in either factor must involve error in the pro- 
duct. Doubtless, in a sense, all three questions must be 
rightly answered in rightly answering any one. But while 
a true theory of knowledge is impossible without a true 
theory of the thing knowing and a theory of the thing 
known which is true as far as it goes; and while it follows 
that advance towards a true theory of any one depends on 
advances towards true theories of the others; it is, I think 
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manifest that, ainco a true theory of knowledge implies 
a true co-ordination of that which knows with that which is 
known, the iiltiniato form of such a theory can bo reached 
only after the theoricB of that wliich knows and of that 
which is known have reached their ultimate forms. 

The only hopeful coureo is the course which has been 
pursued, not by metaphysicians, but by mankind at largo. 
It is tliia: — first, to accumulate and classify crude oltscrva- 
tions and inferences, such as eonstitute the mental pos- 
sessions of the savage and the rustic. Next, as the accumu- 
lation increases, becoraea organized, and is freed from its 
grosser errors, to observe how the errors are separated from 
it; and so to got a rude conception of the knowing process 
and the process of discriminating truth from falsehood. The 
rudimentary theory of knowing, accepted proyiaionally, has 
then to be used as a means of further purifying and system- 
atizing that which is known. Along with the growth of that 
which is known — the gradual oxpulfii<m of falsities from tlie 
mass of truths— the frequent detection of that wliich is as- 
sumed in the midst of that which is proved; there goes a 
continuous activity of the process of knowing and a con- 
tinuous opportunity of examining it — ^an opportunity that 
becomes ever better as the antithesis between fact and fancy 
becomes clearer. Thus, the theory of the Known and the 
theory of the Knowing advance 8t«p by step, yielding mu- 
tual aid — each further progrcw of the one making possible 
a further progress of the other. Meanwhile the theory of 
Knowledge, growing into definiteneas as its factors Wome 
definite, advances towards the condition of a true theory a 
stage behind its advancing factors; and has to assume its 
finished shape after these have assumed their finished 
shapes. 

That the theories of the Known and of the Knowing 
have assumed their finished shapes, and that a finished 
theory of Knowledge is now possible, would, of course, be 
an absurd assumption. But if it be granted that the theory 
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Bown hsB been reduced to a. inoro systematic form, 
the llieory of tlie Knowing lias also been better 
£fl, il is to be inferred tbut we are in u position 
for reconsidering the theory of Knowledge, Let ua 
ohser\'c where we stand. The Abstract Sciences 

long ago reached a sufficient degree of development. 
The Al)stract-Concrele Sciences have now made such 
great advances that we may fairly consider oursulves as 
underetanding the laws of the more important physical 
actions. The Concrete Sciences, dealing with the con- 
tinuoos transformations of sensible existences taken alto- 
g<'ther, or in groups, or singly, have been severally pro- 
gressing in definite.ness and coherence — a detiniteuess and 
coherence now made greater by the recognition of certain 
laws which hold of the transformation in general and in 
detail. Meanwhile, examination of the actions of 

the Knowing has been lately carried on with the aid of this 
fuller and more precise account of the Known. In the pre- 
ceding volume Objective Science has helped ns to explain 
the genesis and nature of the process of knowing: and in 
the Part just closed we have examined analytically the 
knowing process under all its forma, from the most com- 
plex down to the most simple, reaching at last a concludoa 

•cting that which is essential to it throughout. 
i Such being our preparations, we have now t« examine 
?sh the theory of Knowledge; and see what rc%-ision of 
t may be made by the help of these revised theories of the 
Known and the Knowing. 

K^ § 3S6. To do this will be to redeem the promise made by 

^feiplication in Fzmt PrincipU^, when clealing with " The 

Btata of Philosophy." It was there argued (§ 39) that 

^^ developed intelligence is framed upon certain organized 

unci consolidated conceptions of which it cannot divest 

it£elf; and which it can no more stir without using than 

s body can atir without help of its limbs. In what way, 
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tlien, is it possible for intelligence, striving after Philosophy, 
to give any account of these conceptiuntt, and to show cither 
their validity or their invalidity! There is but one way. 
Tliose of them which arc vita!, or cannot be severed from 
the rest without mental dissolution, must be assumed aa 
true provt^ionaUi/. The fundamental intuitions that are 
essential to the proocss of thiuking, must be temporarily 
at:cepted as unquestionable: leaving the assumption of their 
unqueetionableness to be justified by the results." And it 
was further argued {§ 40) that " setting out with these 
fundamental intuitions provisionally assumed to be true — 
that is, provisionally assumed to be congruous with all other 
dicta of couaeiousuoBs — the process of proving or disprov- 
ing the congruity becomes the business of Philosophy; and 
the complete establishment of the congruity becomes the 
same thing as tlie complete unification of knowledge in 
which Philosophy reaches its goal," 

This much liaviug been premised, we asked what data 
Philosophy needs; and after glancing at the genesis of 
them, we accepted as its data certain primary conceptions 
taken for granted in every act of daily life, and assumed aa 
beyond question in scientific investigations of all orders. 
Since then we have been occupied in carrying on the unifi- 
cation indicated; and thus far have found everywhere 
the required congruity. We are now called upon to 
reconsider these provisional assumptions. The process of 
unification, as carried on throughout the great classes of 
phenomena distinguished as Biology and Psychology, has 
brought us at length to these assumptions themselves; and 
the question here to be met is, whether they admit of being 
unified witli the colierent body of conclusions to which ac- 
ceptance of them has led ub. For some critics hold that 
under a final analysis there evolve irre«!oncilable incon- 
gruities between these postulated dicta of consciousness and 
the conclusions which consciousness otherwise interrogated 
leads U8 to. Hence it becomes needful to look closely at 
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these postuktes and to test the arguments of those who 
deny their validity. 

§387. In other words, we have to take up the vexed 
question of Subject and Object The relation between these, 
a antithetically-opposed divisions of the entire assemblage 
of manifestations of the Unknowable, was our datum. The 
fabric of conclusions built upon it must be unstable if this 
datum can be proved either untrue or doubtful Should 
the idealist be right, the doctrine of Evolution is a dream. 

Some definite issue, then, must here be reached. Either by 
critical examination we must be forced to relinquish all the 
inferences we have thus far drawn; or we must be driven 
into that position, apparently satisfactory to some, in which 
are entertained two mutually-destructive beliefs ; or we 
must discover that the reasonings of idealists and sceptics 
are fallacious. I need scarcely say that the last result is the 
one to be expected. 



CHAPTER n. 
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§ 388. When a schoolboj takes up to his teacher a B 
in long division, he ia not uucoramonly told to " prove £ 
Returning to liis desk, he multiplies the divisor by i 
quotient, and adds to the product the remainder, if t 
happens to be one. Supposing the amount which resultt 
found to agree with the dividend, the inference is that I 
division has been rightly performed; but if the two < 
agree, error, cither in the division or in the proceaa 1 
which it wuB checked, is inferred. Imagine, however, that 
the boy, while recognizing the disagreement, asserts that he 
has performed both processes rightly. His teacher will 
conclude that he is either impertinent or stupid. But 
should his comprehension of arithmetical principles be un- 
questionable, and should there be no reason to doubt his 
sincerity, the teacher will probably begin to suspect in- 
cipient insanity. And if be presently finds that his pupil, in 
dealings with his school-fellows, habitually buys and sells on 
the assumption that bis multiplications are correct, though 
tJiey are habitually contradicted by the long divisions which 
he affirms to be correct, he will conclude that if there ia not 
incipient insanity there is some inexplicable mental twist. 

Substitute for the intellectual processes here »upp03ed, 
intellectual processes of a partially -different kind, and we 
have something like the attitudes assumed by idealists and 
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anptics. The parallel holds so far as this, that br them, 
loo, inlelligtMioe is hroiiglit lo bear on & k'^'P" problem; 
that llirough u certain complex mo<le of aclioD of this in- 
telligence they reaeh a particular conelusion; that through 
another mode of a(;tioQ of this iutelligciiee an utterly in- 
eongnioiis conclusion is reached; and that while they con- 
tinue lo afHrm the first conehision they continue to believe 
the second: some of tbeni, indeed, (as Iluuie) admitting 
that " Nature, by an absolute and uncontrollable necessity, 
has determined ub to judge " that to l>e true which we have 
yet no rational ground for concluding to be true. 

I put the case thus strongly with the view of distinctly 
nisiug the question — ilow happens it that iiietaphyaicianB 
hare so unfaiteriug a faith in one mode of intellectual 
action, and are so ready to treat with comparative disregard 
the results reached througli another mode of intellectual 
action^ How is it that tiiey have unbounded confidence in 
their long division, and so little confidence in the multipli- 
cation by which it is checked i Why tlo they tacitly assume 
the crrwr to be in the short process rather than in the long 
onet 

g URn. The answer to this question is, that metaphj-aiciana 
greatly over-value a particular mode of mental action. They 
tacitly sasuroe tlie supreme authority of certain bigliest and 
niiKt recent ly-dcvelope<l powers which have been the leaders 
to immense conquests; and they act as though this suprc- 
uuu^ were unconditional. Through Keaaoning multltudce 
of man'ellous results have been reached, and Reasoning haa 
come to excite an amount of faith greatly in excess of that 
which is its due. 

The proximate causes of imixeing effects always draw to 
themselves exaggerated respect. An example is furnished 
by the pre^*ale^l feeling shown towards the press as a 
leaching agency. " I read it in a book," is a phrase often 
to be beard among the half-educated as equivalent to " it 
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must be true." Even llie better-educated LabituaHj matii- 
feitt the saino feeling in a smaller degree. A statement 
made by some sottish jienny-a-liner, or the conclusion drawn 
in tbe leading article of some sliilling-a-lincr who writes 
opinions to order, is received with a <Iegree of confidence fai 
greater than that which would be given to the man himself, 
Nay, wo may detect the illusion in the now current beliej 
that the nation ia about to be moralized by lessona learnt 
out of schooM>ook8. Print upon paper having been so 
widely inatnimental in diffusing infonnation, and the know- 
ledge of all the highly cultivated having been mainly 
acquired through print upon paper, there has been estab- 
lished such an intimate association between truth and print 
upon paper, that much of the reverence given to the one 
gathers round the other. 

Similarly with reasoning. By it we have been led up 
from the few, simple, vague notions of the savage to tha 
multitudinous, complex, and definite truths which now so 
largely serve to guide us. By it we have been helped to 
explore a Universe compared with which our Earth is a grain 
of sand, and to delect the strucrture of a monad compared 
with which a grain of sand is an Earth. By it wo have com- 
plicated and perfected those arts of life which require 
cycloptcdiaa to describe them. Hence there has naturally 
arisen an awe of Reason which betrays many into the error 
of supposing its range to be unlimited; and which bctrayg 
others, who recognize the limitations of its range, into Uie 
error of supposing that within these its dicta are above 
question. 



§ 390. Another influence has favored the establishment 
of this autocracy among the faculties. Rea-son has l)een in- 
strumental in putting down the inferior forms of mental 
government — the government by prejudice, the government 
by tradition, tic. ; and wherever it has replaced them tend* 
to play the despot in their stead. For of the developing 
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miiKl, n« of a (U'veloping society, it seeinB to I>e a law 
thjit pnq^Tfcss lowanis thv liigLest form of govprniiient, 
i* ihroogh fi»rrus each of whii-h establislics a iie^v ruling 
power that bebarea only a little legs tyrannii-allr iJian 
the ruling |>ower it displaced. Or, to change the figure, 
we may say that by extinguishing other auporstitiona 
Bcttson makes itself the final object of superstition. In 
miixls freed by its help from unwarronted lieliefa, it 
becomes that to which an unwarranted amount of l>elief 
is given. It abeorbe, as it were, the strengths of all llie 
errors it has subdued; and the unquestioning respect once 
(cit for all these errors, swells by accumulation into a 
ser^'ilitY which never dreams of asking for the credentials of 
this power that has expelled them. 

In tlius describing the worsliip of that which puts down 
superstitions as in itself the final su|)erBtition, we come, 
indeed, much nearer to literal truth than at first appears. 
For this worship implies the assumption that by shaping 
consciousnesB into a particular form, there is given to it some 
power independent of the power which belongs intrinsically 
to ila snbstance. Reasoning, however, is nothing more 
Ihan re-coordinating states of consciousness already co- 
onlinated in certain simpler ways; and reH!oordination 
I can no more give to the results reached a validity indepen- 
9)1 of that possessed by the previously-coordinated slates, 
pAan cutting a piece of wood into a certain shape can 
give it a power independent of that which the sulistance of 
the wood already has, 

§ 391. The remarkable fact is that this excessive con- 
fidence in Reason, as compared with simpler modes of 
intellectual action, is not scon in those by whom Reason 
has been employed with such astonishing results. Mm of 
Rcii^ce, now as in all past times, subordinate the deliver- 
ances of conscioHsness reached through mediate processes 
I the deliverances of consciousness reached through ira- 
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mwliate proeeases; or, to speak strictly, tliey guhordinate 
DiOBo delivoruiicos reac-liol through prolonged and conscious 
t-oasoning, to those deliverances reached through reasoning 
that has l.erome so nearly automatic as no longer to be 
called reasoning. The astronomer who has, through the 
elaborate qnantitative reasonings which we call calculations, 
iwiclnded tliar a trsnait of Venus will commence on a 
certain day, hour, and minute, and who on turning a tele- 
scope to the Sun at that time sees no black spot enter- 
ing on its disc, infers an untruth in his calculations — 
not an untruth in those relatively-brief and primitive acts 
of thought which make up his observation. The chemist 
whose reasonod-out fonuula for a new compound impliee 
that the separated precipitate put into his scales should 
weigh a grain, and who finds that it weighs two grains, at 
once abandons the veMict of hts reasoning; and never 
dreams of calling in question the verdict of his direct per- 
ception. So is it with all classes of the men whoso joint 
efforts have brought our knowledge of the Universe to ita 
present coherent comprehensive state. It is rather among 
the spectators of these vast achievements of Reason that 
we find this exaggerated estimate of its power; and in the 
minds of thesi' gpeetatora its usurpation is often marked in 
proportion as the converse with Nature has been remote. 

Of course, I shall not be suspected of taking sides with 
those who would subordinate Reason to Faith. The ques- 
tion raised is that of the comparative validities of beliefs 
readied through complex intellectual processes and beliefe 
reached through simple intellectual processes. I put in a 
demurrer to the tacit assumption that the complex pro- 
cesses are the relatively-authoritative ones; and ask tlie 
warrant for this assumption, I draw attention to the fact 
that metaphysicians, setting out with this as their postulate, 
seem unconscious that they have postulntetl anything; and 
may be brought to a stand by demanding proof that their 
postulate has a greater certainty than tho counter-poetn- 
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Isle. Delivenmcca of conseiousucss an.' of iwo kinds — the 
ono given tlirougli a proceae L-ouiparatively direct, the other I 
gi«i-n through a process comparatively indirect. The maaa 
of luea take for granted that wliou the results uf thu twu 
prucc^es are at variance, those reached by the dinx't pro- 
res must be accepted^ and men of science, who use both 
prooases to most purpose, agree with the mass of men in 
Quhcsiutingly assuming tliis supremacy of the dinwt pro- 
i-ess. The few metaphysicians, however, aasuitie tliat the 
indu¥ct process is supreme. Here, as a first step iu the 
mticism of their conclusions, comes tlie question — Why ii 
the indirect process supreme? If they can give a aatie- 
factory answer, they establish a claim to proceed with their 
ease. If not, the illusion is as likely to be with them aa 
L^ntfa their op{>onents. 

^^■JLe likely, I have said — I sliould have said more likely. 
^Hdt here we tmve only to ask how their assumption ia to 
^^C jostified, to find Ihat tliere is no jwseible way of justify- 
ing il. In the trial of Reason versus Perception, Reason 
. claims superior trustworthiness. If this claim is chal- 
■^biged, Iteaaon can do no more than employ sonic process 
^H^Beoson to justify the elaim. But such process of Reason 
^^Belf needs to be pro\'ed valid if Reason in general needs 
^to be proveii valid. The validity of Reason is already 
taken for granted in any argument by which the superior 
Inist worthiness of Iteason is to be shown. There can be 
Diithing but a <iisgiiised^/tVto^m«[piV. If, of two wif- 
oesscas brought into court to testify each on bis own behalf, 
A asserts one thing and B the ojjposite thing, B does not 
increase his credibility by any nurnber of assertions which 
severally take for granted bis credibility. Reason, then, is 
absolutely incapable of justif;-ing its assumption. An 
mplion it is at the outset. An assumption it must 
' 1 to the last. 
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§ 392. The meaning acquired hy each word durinj 
development has been determined partly hy its genet 
and partly by its enrironment. To the one are tra 
the natures and powei-s of its component parts, 
severally once had distinct meanings that are still impHS 
though inconspicuous. To the other are traceable the 
successive differentiations which have giveu it the particular 
form and adaptations il now posaeases. That each word 
haa derived from a long ancestry its present constitution, 
and that a complete uuderstanding of it is in many cases to 
be obtained only by studying ancestral words, is a familiar 
truth; though a truth not duly rememl>ered in philosophical 
discussions. But that the constitution of each word has, 
ill the course of its descent, been ever undergoing modifi- 
cations fitting it to co-operate with environing words, is a 
correlative tnith which is not familiar. Yet the second 
factor ie no less important than the first. Words have be- 
come specialized and defined only in the course of those 
actions which they have joined one another in performing, 
The moauin^^ of every one has been gradually restricted by 
the growth of others, which have trenched upon the sphere 
it once occupied alone. Every one has come to have special 
classes of words, and often special groups of those classes, 
with which it habitually acts. And in many cases, adjust- 
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alili' flppendages are formed by which it articulates with the < 
(rtlier words that give to it ita power, direction, aud eff«V' 
tirene^& 

Olkem*ise expreseing these tnitlis, we may say that each 
word h«s Ixith an intrinsic connotation aud an extrinsic 
cr-nnotation. It docs not simply impiy, n-itU various degrees 
of distinctness, the meanings of ancestral words; hut it im- 
pliee also the meanings of coexisting words, which limit and 
extend and individualize its meaning, aud in the absence of 
which it is me.aningless. Let us consider in tlie concrete 
these two kinds of connotation.* 

Suppose we take for our example the adjective browu, 

Fliilologists, of whom Grimm is one, trace this back to a 

word common to the Aryan languages, meaning " to bum.*' 

Some dcriratives of this refer to a brightness like that of 

me; and the derivatives SrawM, bruun, hruen, hrum, hrun, 

>, ^runw, which iu sundry languages mean, Jnwrn, refer 

6 the colour produce"! in a thing exposed to flume. That 

is to say, as originally used the word described a certain 

kind of appearance metaphorically, by reference to one of the 

K)uutants of a certain process wrought iu an object. 

e were contained in the consciousness summoned up hy 

; word, combined ideas of temperature, touch, pressure, 

, motion, given by the thing and the action connoted; 

d without all these the meaning acquireil could never have 

acquired. It matters not to the argument whether 

B derivation above given be the tnie one or not. Some 

ivation of this kind, implying experiences of special 

r actions or both, there certainly was. We have 

1 to call to mind recent names for colours, as orange and 

, to be fully assured that all names of colours were 

finally special, and became general only by dropping 

" I l>*liPTe 1 urn p'inff here, and (hrouRhmit this chaplcr. mpatiimra 
that are wider than nsiial lo the words fimnoU and rtmnotalion ; btit Iho 
liivnse appears to b« justified bf the dsrivatioit, and is needful for mj 
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their intrinsic connotatioiia. And if so, the verbal sign 
brown cannot now bo used to convey the idea brown, without 
tacitly implj*ing some such intrinsic connotations. 

We wili now look at the extrinsic connotations of the 
word. To think of brown, is simultaneously to think ol 
colour. I cannot have that consciousness of it which con- 
stitutes cognition, without referring it to its class. Thia 
involves a further extrinsic connotation. Colour is an 
abstract word which has no meaning in the absence of 
experience of coloui-s; so that there are indirectly connoted 
other distinct colours, forming along with brawn the claeB to 
which brown is referred in being thought of. This is not 
all. Colour is thinkable as a kind of feeling, only by con- 
trast with other kinds of feelings — to identify a state of con- 
sciousness MS colour, is ainmltaneoualy to distinguish it from 
touch, taste, smell, sound, &c. Great classes of feelings are 
thus coimoted by the class colour, which is connoted by the 
colour brown. Take another group of extrinsic 

connotations. The consciousness of colour involves the con- 
Biriousness of space of two dimensions; and be it true or not 
that in the undeveloped consciousness an area of colour 
cannot be conceived without conception of distance going 
with it, there can be no question that by the time the 
word brown is used, distance is connoted, and that there 
16 also connoted the consciousness of position. ITenc© 
the word brown h meaningless unless space of three dimen- 
sions, more or less specialized by limitations of place, and 
siw!, and form, is simultaneously conceived. Time, too, ia 
extrinsically connoted. I do not mean merely that the 
relation of coexistence, under which an area of broiim baa to 
be represented, can be known only by contrast with non- 
coexistence, that is, with succession; but I mean that the 
consciousness of brown tacitly implies past experiences of 
browns, with which it is classed aa like; and to think of 
ftrotOTt in terms of a before-known feeling is to be conscious 
^rf time. Merely just indicating remoter connota- 
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j, such as the general relations of Ukcncsa and difference 
iuvolved in all the foregoing cou nut at ions, it will be 
sufiicieiitly manifest that tliere can be no cousuioiisneag 
answering to the word h-own^ unless there go along wilh it 
numerous consciousnesses denoted by other words not 
inirntionod. Only by co-operation with the many thoughts 
lowering to these many words, does the thought hnmn be- 
come possible.* 

This being undoratood, we are prepared to cxouiiuc the 
language used by metaphysicians, and to mark all iis direct 
and indirect implications. 

§ 3i>.t. At the outset of hie PrindpUa qf Human Know- 
Itdg^ Berkeley discusses the use of abstract words; observ- 
ing, very truly, that in no case can an abstract word be 
rendered into thought without some one or more of the 
cwiicrete meanings eniliraeed by it being thought of. He 
says: — " I can consider the hand, the eye, the nose, each by 
itself abstracted or separated from the rest of the body. But 
then whatever hand or eye I imagine, it must have some 
jiartieular shape or colour. * * * And it is equally im- 
]K>ssible for me to form the abstract idea of motion distinct 
from the bo<ly moving, and which is neither swift nor slow, 
curvilinear nor rectilinear; and the like may lie said of all 
other abstract general ideas whatsoever." Having pro- 
fussefily cleared the ground from the ambiguities due to 
the careleas use of abstract words, Berkeley commences 
his argument. We will interpret its words after his own 
principle of interpretation, and as defined by their connota- 
tions, intrinsic and extrinsic. 

In the finit paragraph of the succeeding chapter, we conio 
npon these words — *^ By tight T have the ideas of light and of 
eoiovrs." Let us take »eriatim each member of this statement 
nnd consider all that is meant b}* it. The word hy is 

^* For uiorher expnsilian of this general doctrine see Second Edition 
PVrat /Vineip/r^ g 3D, 
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a liiglily abstract word — so abstract that we are very apl 
overlook tlie relation, having at least two terms, iuvarian 
implietl by it. Its intrinsic connotations are lost in the 
remote past; but its extrinsic connotations, abundantly 
obvious, will suffice us. Originally the word means " near " 
or " close; " ae " to eit Jy," " to pass hy" Proximity being 
the root-notion, there come the secondary notions of 
jtroximity with agency, either subjective or objective; aa 
in "hit by a stone," " broken hy me." Ami then a further 
complication gives us proximity through an agent; aa in 
" I voted by proxy," " I learnt it hy telegraph." Always, 
therefore, the word hy connotes two or more things, in rela- 
tion of position, or action, or both. To put it in Berkeley's 
way, " I cannot by any effort of thought conceive " what by 
means, unless I think of two somethings that are adjacent, 
or are brought into relation by something adjacent to both. 
So that the expression hy night implies in its first member 
Bouething else than sight. The word sight itself 

yields us the like implications with still greater distinctness. 
It is applied both to the faculty of vision and to a thing 
seen — a sight; and in the Anglo-Saxon yi?«i^A^ this lattt^r 
meaning seems to have been the dominant one. Be this as 
it may, the word aigkt intrinsically connotes something seen 
and something seeing. Along with its original signification 
there was posited the relation of subject and object; and if 
this relation be supposed absent its meaning is gone. More 
than this is true. No thought answering to the word sight 
can be framed without thinking of a visual organ. SigJU isan 
abstract word having no signification if there does not exist 
in tlie mind the idea of an eye and of the fimction of an eye. 
If, as Berkeley says, it is " impossible for me to form the 
abstract idea of motion distinct from the body moving; " 
then with no less certainty may I say that it is impossible 
for me to fonn the abstract idea of sight distinct, from an 
eye seeinp and an object on which it is turned. Thus the 
word sight ex^janded into its full meaning, immediate and 
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mute, tells ua specifii-ally wliat ike wortl iy told : 
uienillj — that there is some unspecilietJ exLsteiice iu aoma 
tation of proximity. Next eoincs the third word ' 

t the senteoL-e, /. We need not go into the vexed que^tiua 1 
[ the notion of personal identity. Xor need we dwell t 
B fact that, as origianlly used, and as used by the maas of I 
[ now, / means tlie individuality as a whole; of j 
icrh the extended oi^anisia forms in thought the dominant j 
ment. It will not be needful, either, to commit ourselves j 
speculative conclusions reapeeting tlie original nie. 
of the personal pronouns, of which it is said that the 
Bt means " the here " and the second " the near to the ! 
here" — derivations which seem to me extremely doubtful. 
It will siifGcG to point out the unc^uestionable faet that tlio 

F tonal pronouns exist, and acquire meanings, only by ] 
r relations to one another. Nowhere can there he found I 
language winch has a pronoun in the first person without ' 
( in the second person — an " 1 " without a '" thou." 
Leaving out all question of the intrinsic connotation of 
the word /, its e-strinsic connotation has all along been, 
^^ud still continues to be, the existence of that which ia 
^^Bpf /.■ primarily under the form of another like indi- 
^^■dual; secondarily under fonus implying other such indi- 
^^Bduals; and tertiarily under forms implying entities of 
^^Bien kinds. Wo come now to tlie wonl have, 

^^Bhch light as is thrown by philologists on the intnusie 
connotations of this word, implies that its deepest known 
root si^ificd " to touch " or " to grasp " — signified, there- 
fore, the action of a hand upon something seized. How 
Inily this is the original meaning of the word, we have 
evidence in its still-extant legal use. To seize means, 
in Law, "to take possession;" and "seizin" means 
osseasion " and " the thing possessed." So that 
) have," originally connoteil a connexion between the 
ptnism and an external object. It acquired wider mean- 
s gradually, as this connexion became more indirect and 
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various; and oiily by a comparatively-late metaphor was 
applied to mental mwlilicationa. Even now it would be 
ineaningU'fis in the absunce of the multitudinoua ideas 
of outer things which go along with it. I haise, ie a com- 
bination of words that can give rise to a thought, only by 
connoting a distinction between Bomctliing which I have 
and something which I have not. If all things stand in that 
relation to nio implied by the notion of possession, then 
posaession ceaaoe to be thinkable from the absence of a cor- 
relative. So that both by its intrinsic and its extrinsic con- 
notations, the word have necessarily involves the thought of' 
existence other than self-existence. The next in- 

quiry is, what do we mean directly and indirectly by ideaf 
Both its derivation and its current use imply a something 
that is connected with something else, The primitive ren- 
dering of the Greek word iZia, is form. Thence carae the 
secondary notion of a semblance as distinguished from a 
reality. And then, in the Platonic philosophy, we have the 
meanings so inverted that i&iai. are the eternal archetypes 
of which sensible things are the temporary antitypes. 
Throughout all these meanings, however, there is one ele- 
ment constant — the connexion of the idea with something 
of which it is the idea : he it the connexion of form with 
substance, of semblance with reality, or of divine matrix 
with objecta moulded from it. This intrinsic connotation of 
an existence which is not the idea, has survived alike in 
philosophy and in common life; and whatever he may pro- 
fess, no one can use the word without carrying this connota- 
tion into his thoughts. Whoever doubts this, needs 
but to ask the implications nf the suceeeding word, of. It is 
_a liighly-abstract word expressing a relation — a relation, it 
may be, l>etwecn one thing and another, or between a thing 
and an attribute, or between an object and an act, or between 
a cause and an effect; but a relation universally and neces- 
sarily implying two terms, as " a son of John," " the smell 
cf a rose," " the kick of a horse." So tliat the word of 
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Etrinsicallj connotes two existences, just as mticli as tlifl 
irffa doea; and the two words together, idea of, 
intly conaotitig this second existence, nrc iiteaningless in 
B absence — can no more be rendered Into thought than tlift 
Bonis " motion of " chh be rendered into thought witliout 
I constnousness of something that moves. We come 

r to the word colour (for we may omit light oa being 
•alt with in de-aling with colour). Already we have soen 
lat colour ia unthinkable without the extrinsic connotations 
le, extension of two dimenHions, position, class, liko- 
, iJifFercnce, &c. ; and that if conceived as some particu- 
olour, which Berkeley saj-s it must be, it intrinsically 
innotEs a something conspicuous for that colour. Now wb 
; further to oheerre that this particular colour, charac- 
ixing some object it originally connoted, is the missing 
D of the relation expresses! in blank by the words idea of. 
3 the second existence im])lied by the firet existence 
', as well as by the connecting link t>f, expressing rela- 
Not only do we find on examining critically the 
wughts lliat are indispensable for giving meanings to these 
1, thatPofoMT" and idea refer to two different existonceii; 
but we also find that the existence to which the word colour 
refers, is indiseoliibly bound up with other existences condi- 
tioned in a particular way.* And bo it turns out that 

• It m«» be well t» rhnt the door upon Ihe idealist who seeks sn ewnps 
71 this inlerpreI»tion. He will peihnpa Bnjthntbjlhtideiu of eolonri, 
|) to he tiTiiJerstood — the iileaa belonging to the clasa of ideas disti 
IS Mildun: *nd that Berkeley m^ans to state that he has vnrio 
•s of ideas which he distinguishes as thnsc o( touch, of taste, of smell, 
)f annnd. &o.. ench one of which when it occurs he distinguishes as 
trinngfn^ to. its class. That Ihis is nol what the words mean will be ob- 
is r>n taking a parallel case. SuppoM, referring to ojsters. I call Ihcm 
lalsof moUusea; will it be admitted that I haTe correctly expressed 
IS meaning animals of the class molluscs t Suppose, further, that 
interpretation of the word animal i? itwif in dispute. Can wb accept 
mnsonl rendering which requires us to suppose the wntence incoin- 
Me,wben the nmal tendering makes |ense of the sentence as it standsl 
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every word of the sentence tclla the same story. Alike Viy 
its inherited constitution, and by those specializations which 
enahlo it to co-operato with other words, it proves itself to 
be organized in conformity with the fundamental relation 
of subject and object. The same story is told by each clause 
of tho sentence, Ji>j gitjlit I have, if we reduce it from 
the abstract to tlie concrptc, as Berkeley insists that we 
ought, inevitably means that /, through the agency of my 
eye. receive something; and it is impossible to think of re- 
ceiving something through an agent without being con- 
scious of a third thing from which my agent receives 
that something. The other clause, idea of red (to reduce 
the abstract colour to a concrete) just as certainly involves 
the same consciousness — involves the two separate exist- 
ences idea and red, as much as " son of John " involves the 
two separate existences, John and his son. When we put 
together those clauses, the indefinite meaning of the first, 
which is that through an agent I receive something from 
something, is made definite; and I learn that through thia 
agent I receive from something red an idea, which T call 
an ideaofred. The whole sentence, then, its divisions, and 
its ultimate parts, separately and jointly yield this mean- 
ing; and no one, metaphysician or other, can ao suppress 
the established associations of the words as to keep this 
meaning out of his mind. 

But now suppose we give the metaphysician full license. 
I^t us accept his words as he wishes them to be accepted; 
and assume, for the nonce, that it is possible to exclude all 
consciousness of their intrinsic and extrinsic connotations. 
Let us grant Berkeley his entire position: saying with him 
that the only existences are in the mind, ftnd that the 
being of everything is the being perceived. And let 
us imagine that his words imply nothing whatever beyond 
these statM of mind or ideas. I^t us suppose all this, I 
say; and then, rigorously adhering to his interpretation, let 
us observe what becomes of his proposition — hy sight 1 have 
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b idetu of light and qfcdmirs. FoUow-ing Uerkelev's 

!epts. And putting for tlie abstract word t!<ff4 its concrete 
aing, we linve, as indispensable elements of the thought, 

I eje dirw-f (hI upon swuicthing, ami also a ix»sses8or of tho 
Leave out any one of these, and sight eannot be 
lered into conscioiianess. If there is a possessor without 

I eye, there is no sight; if there is an eye without a 
»r, there la no sight; if there are the eye and its 
■ but nothing to be seen, there is no sight. Re- 
cognizing these three indispensable components of the eon- 
c«ption wight, we have now, according to the Borkeleian 
hypothesis, to consider these componente as so many ideas, 
or clusters of ideas. An eye can be to us nothing more 
than a combination of the ide^s known as colonrs, arranged 
in a way to produce the ideas of certain forms, connected in 
thought with certain ideas of touch and of pressure that 
are combined into ideas of tangible size, shape, softness, 
elasticity, Ac, and which are also connected with certain 
iilrts of motions disclosing these other ideas. And now the 
jiroposition is that through these clustered and connected 
ideas, adjusted in a certain ideal way to something else 
which must be an idea, I have an idea of colour, Jf the 
reader finds himself enlightened by this statement, he must 
have a mental structure of a very unusual kind, AVlien, 
however, he has conceived what it means, there rises 
before \\\m a far greater difficulty of conception. For this 
complex cluster of ideas called an eye, through which he 
has ideas of colour, is itself composed partly of ideas of 
colour, and partly of other ideas, which, when defined, prove 
severally to involve ideas of colotir. Thus if we put x to 
stand for colour (of which the several kinds involved may be 
Hgnified by ai,, 2^ x^, &c.), y to stand for visible form (which 
is also multiple), t to stand for tangible form (similarly mul- 
tiple), V and w for softness, elasticity, &e.; and if we put 
tf and ir to stand respectively for motion and muscular ten- 
ion, and ^ for the visible thing; then we may, in a nide 



way, but far too simply, represent tlie idea of polour accord 
ing to Berkeley's hypothesis by the following otiuation:— 



(xj/ + x^y + x-t^i + xt ijt) X 



g + 2?! + 2^ , 



The alsurdily of assuming in the explanation, that th 
thing to l)e explained is already known, thus made manifea 
by symbolizing the explanation, becomes an absurdity raiee 
to the n" power when we carry the inquiry a little furthei 
For on seeking the value of z, standing for the idea o 
tangible form, we And that since the idea of touch implie 
the idea of a tactual organ, which is known through ideas o 
colour (by all at least who, having sight, can understan 
the tenns of the definition), z itself has to be defined by 
forumla that involves x. Similarly with others of the syn 
bols. Each of them in the foregoing equation must hav 
substituted for it an expression containing both itaelf an 
t; and the like substitutions may be made for each of th 
terms of the substituted expressions ad infinitum, witboi 
arriving any nearer to a result. 

Among mathematicians, rendering the value of an UI 
known quantity in terms -of itself and of other unknow 
quantities involving it, is regBrde<l as unsatisfactory; bu 
among metaphysicians values bo rendered seem very aecep 
able. 



§ n94. The language of TTui 
further criticism as is needful. 



c furnishes nialter for suo 
The following extract wt 



I Into t 

degrp 

L monli 

^^B a Ren 



scne as a text : — 

Here, therefore, we may divide nil the perceptions of the nd^ 

Into two claeses or species, whieh ore distinffuished by their diifeid 

degrees of foreo and vivacity. The less forcible nnd lively arc coi 

monly denominated TnoronT* or Idras. The other species want 

Inn^nge, and in most others; I suppose, t>eCBUse It i* 

not requisite for any. hut philosophirHl purposes, to rank them und 

Renenil term or appellation. Let us, therefore, use a little freedoi 

III call thera lupRBBeioKs: rmploring that word in a kiimk 
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iiSer*M from the usobI. By tho term imj/rauoH, then. I mean all 
oor more liiclj i>erceptiona, wbtn we hear, or see, or led, or love, or 
bklc, or tleiiie, or vrill. And impressions arc diatiii)piUheiJ from ideas, 

Bl are tbe less lively |>crci-|itiDas, of wliich we Hre eouscious, wticn 
dect on any of those sensations or movements above mentioned." 
bviously those wonls niigiit Ix' ilealt willi iis tin- words 
of Berkeley have been dualt witli. Xo more when used hy 
Hntue tLan when n&ct\ by Berkeley, can the won! idea be 
freeil from thiise iulriiisii: and extrinsie connotationa of 
wliich there is do overt recognition; and the like intrinsic 
and extrinaic connotations inevitably accompany the word 
vnjtreagion and determine its meaning. For though we are 
told by Hume that the word is employed by him " in a 
sensir somewltat different from the usual; " and though lie 
perhaps means to say that an impre^ion is not to be taken as 
cotmoting a thing impressing and a thing iniproeeed; yet it 
may bo contended that these connotations are surreptitiously 
carried into the argument, and that no word can be sub- 
Bthuted which does not carry such connotations. But pass- 
ing over this, as having beeu already said hy implication, 
let H3 here pursue another line of criticism. 

jVnd first as to the force of the words accompanying 
those which we have more especially to consider. Hume 
bc^Ds by classifying " the perceptiona of the mind " — using 
the word perceptions, however, not in the modem sense, 
hut in a sense which covers all states of consciousness; 
since he includes under it sensations, emotions, desires, 
rohlions, and the recollections of these. By classifying 
these perceptions, or states of consciousness, he tacitly 
asserts that they exist. As he iloes not avowedly posit the 
existence of anything else, and as it is the purpose of his 
reasoning to show that the existence of an^-thing else is 
ilmbtfnl, we must conchide that the existence of " percep- 
tions of the mind," or what we now call state-s of oonscions- 
nesa. is at any rate beyond doubt. What, then, are we to 
itstand by being or existing t "When, by dividing them, 
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Hume allegeB tlip existence of impressioiiB and ideas, doea 
he give tbe ordinary meaning to the word! It Is to be 
supposed BO, sinee he does not warn us that he i» about to 
give it any other meaning. Yet the notions which tlie 
words being and existing convey do not seem appro- 
priate for his purpose. To he is " to remain," " to be 
fixed." Emstenve w defined 83 " continued being," " dura- 
tion," " continuation." Persistence is the root-notion run- 
ning through all the meanings. So long as a pain persists 
we eay it is still there; ao long as breathings, pulsations, 
and other vital movements persist, we say there is life. 
The flash of lightning not having persisted is regarded bb 
having ceased to be; while wo assort the existence of 
sunlight so long as sunlight remains. Aliove all, it is this 
continuity, or endurance, or fixity, or persistence, which we 
especially mean when we assert the existence of what we 
call objects; among which, too, wo draw the distinction 
between existing or ceasing to exist acconling as wo do or 
do not find persistence. Considerable difficulty 

arises in thus interpreting the word.-? being and existing 
when we use them in connexion with impressions and ideas. 
For there are some of these, as the crack of a whip, which 
do not persist for any appreciable time; and there are 
others, as the feeling received from a seat, which persist for 
a long time. If we are to speak of the existence of such 
impressions in the way that is most consistent with the 
ordinary nse of the word, I suppose we imist say that thoy 
reapectively exist as long as they persist. And now, thofl 
interpreting the word as liest we can in its application to 
Hume's impreggijins and ideas, let us observe the result. 

I have what, for consistency's sake, T will call the impm~ 
sions of mountains; and in the midst of thorn I have the 
impression of a black dot. I am walking, and after an 
immense number of the muscular and tactual impressions I 
call steps, the impression of the black dot becomes a little 
laiger and clearer. T go on, and in the course of another 
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ha!f-liour*s walking I |»erccivc a change of sliapc-, as well as 
of size — the iinpressioQ is now larger vcrticallv than liori- 
zo&lally. Approaching nearer, ihe shape in»eutuhly Itei-onKsj 
more di'tinitL' while the suhiended area becomes greater; 
anil at leugtlt niy suspicion that the impre^ion I am re- 
cviTiDg is what I call a man is confirmed: I can dUtingiiish 
his head and Ins arms. As I come still closer all tiie de- 
tjiiU gTUW distiui-I, and the impression, sensibly changing 
at every step, rapidly enlarges until it occupies a consider- 
able part of the visual area. If I continue my approach, the 
impression begins to exclude otlier visual impressions — nay 
mons ftfttr it has excluded all others, if 1 persist in ad- 
i-Mucing my eye, the lateral parts of the iitipressiun dis- 
appear from the field of view, the central part goe« on 
vularging, and when my eye is quite close to a button, I 
have an impression only of the button with a small jmrtion 
of the siUTonnding cloth. All these changes have been per- 
fectly continuous; so that from the original black dot to the 
fuUy-expanded impression of a man, and from this to the im- 
presdon of a bit of his dress finally filling the whole visual 
tonacionaness, there is nowhere a place at which any 
feib<ible break occurs. The matter becomes con- 

Biderahly complicated on observing that as I move round, 
carrying my eye hither and thither close to this so-called 
man, I have continuously-changing impresaioua which have 
»ij sirparate individualities, and which yet become from mo- 
ment tn moment totally distinct from one another. Now 
the pattern of his wabtcoat comes into view, disappearing 
laterally as T move; now the cloth covering his arm; now 
the collar of his coat, his shirt-collar, his hair. 1 cannot, by 
any mark, cut off one of these panoramieally-changing states 
from another; and yet the motion of my eye is perpi'tually 
followed by a state which has nothing in common with 
that which existed a moment before. Again, if 

being now on one side of the man or behind him, I 
1 to retreat, a continuously-changing consciousness of 
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iiiiotlier order begins: the impreseton, uiiliko tlio first in 
tbe distribution of its parts, dftHndlea as I retire; and may, 
if I go back far enough, vanish into a point. Without 
further detail it will be obvious that for every direetion in 
s]>aee there is a different serially-changing eonaeiousnefis 
pn>d»cible by approach or recession; and that motion 
round the man at every distance, and in every plane, will 
also pro<iuce a changing consciousness eontraated more or 
less with all the others. Moreover, if we suppose 

that the man, instead of being stationary, is himself walking 
or otherwise moving, every one of these changing conscioiu- 
nesses becomes itself the possible root of innumerable 
other series, differing from one another as the man's 
motions differ. So that witliout counting tho variations 
producible by variations in the quantities and qualities of 
light, we may say tliat the visual impressions thus gene- 
rated admit of millions of metamorphoses; all of them so 
related that it is possible to pass from any one to any other 
by infinitesimal gradations, and which yet are such that 
multitudes of them contrast with one another as strongly aa 
can he imagined. 

And now what is my visual impression of a man? Leav- 
ing out all the reat, let us take the changing consciousness 
originally described, which, beginning as a dot, expands 
without breach of continuity until it occupies the whole vis- 
ual field; which, at first without sensible distinction of parts, 
develops by infinitesimal gradations into a multitude of 
variously-shaped and varioualy-citlonred components; and 
which, during the last stage of the approach, enlarges so as 
to pass more and more beyond the limits of the visual field, 
until at length the viaual field is wholly occupied by a 
small portion of it, that may be gradually exchanged for 
another small portion, and this for nnotlier. What, I ask 
again, is my risual impression of a man? Three imagin- 
able answers only can be given. It is the state of con- 
sciousness existing at any moment during the time in which 




is iintiergoiDg these (.-haiigi's; or it is a 
set of BUch states that occur during a i^crtaiu ]jurt 
titae; or it is the sum of the series of states occurring 
the whole time. Let us observe what each of these 
auswere coiiimils us to. If by the im- 

iii of a man, as oue of those " i»eR'eptious of the 
mioti " that are ulone said to exist, I aiu to understautl the 
sum of all these cousciousnesses, then I uni obliged to say 
that the inilividnal thing which I know as the imjiresdon of 
a man, is at the same time all those maay things which I 
hare distinguished as different — the small dot, the appre- 
ciable figure, the thing that aliuts out everything else from 
view; and 1 have not only to do this, but also to include 
tiioee multitudinous different states producible in me by 
does inspection of his different parts, since these are 
continuous with one anotlier and with the impression 
that commenced as a dot. If, again, the existing something 
vhii-h I call the impression of a man, is to bo understood as 
including only a part of the series, there arise the unanswer- 
able questions — what part of the series? on what principle 
sm I to cut out of the series some portion that is conlinuoua 
with the rest at both of its extremes? and hy what names 
»hall I call the excluded parts of the series^ And if, to 
avoid these insuperable difficulties, I take the third course, 
and say that by the impression of a man is to be understood 
any one phase of this continuously-changing consciousness, 
then I find m^-seif in difficulties no less insuperable. In the 
firet place, to consider any one transverse secliou of this 
ivin tin uously -changing consciousness, as that impression 
llie existence of which I am entitled to assert, besides 
implying an arbitrary separation of what was not in the 
separate in my consciousness, implies the assertion of as 
y such existences as this continuous consciotianesa can 
divided into. In the second place, it raises the un- 
b-erable question — at what stage does tJjat expanding 
impression which I receive as my eye comes near, cease to 
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he the impresaion of a man and l>ocoinG the impression of 
this or that part of his dress? And in the third place, I 
find myself obliged to admit that this impression of a man, 
of which alone I may assert tho existanee, is something 
whicli, ila^•ing come into existence, instantly ceases to exist 
— something which has a persistence tliat is inappre- 
ciablfl. Sec then the alternatives. To say that ' 

the existence which I call the impression of a man, is the 
totality of all these changing phases of my consciousness, is 
to say that by unity I mean multiplicity; and is also to say 
that by a thing which exists, I mean an almost-infinite seriea, 
the remoter members of which arc absolutely different and 
no two which arc present together. And if, to avoid the 
absurdity of calling that an existing thing which is a 
heterogeneous multitude of things, successively ap]>earing 
and disappearing, 1 say that tho impression of which I assert 
existence is tho impression I have at any one stage of my 
approach, then the thing which I say exists is a thing which 
has no persistence at all: existence no longer means per- 
sistence, but the reverse. 

Thus it turns out that if the words impresstona and 
ideas are supposed not to have the connotations which they 
actually have, the words along with wliicli they are used 
cease to have their ordinary meanings and get opposite ones. 
So long as I interpret to myself an impression as connoting 
something that impresses and something that is impressed — 
so long as I recognize those two somethings as independent 
existences of which the one affects the other, the meaning 
of the word irnpreasion. remains intelligible; and all tbflM 
peculiarities of an impreaition above detailed, becomo cxaa- 
prehensible as caused hy the changing relations between the 
two existences. But if I suppose myself capable of thin^dog 
of an impressityn as existing without these two connoted 
existences; then it results that in giving to it a meaning 
which it has not, I take away from the co-operating W(n<d8 
all the meanings they had. 



TOE WORDS OP METAPnTSiClAN'S. 

g 3»3. I baO mtenileil here to examine otber words 
expreadons used in nit-tapli^'siciil (.'ontrovcrsy ; nri'l to trui-fl 
out tLo prot-ess l>y wliicb im-lupliysiciBna, rising to alisirac- 
tkkB? and tbi-noe to abetractioiks of abetrBctious. lake their 
?t*n4 upon these nntl proceed to abolish tin? realities froia 
wbieb the alistraetiona are dorived — ^piaruntiy supposing 
tiuit the aletnietions continue to exist. But it \s, I think, 
nnxlless to continue. 

What has been said above discloses the significant 
; tliat language ahwiuh/y refuses to expraig tfui ut'.-al- 
r anti Kfptical htjpotlifiiia. No inanteuvriiig enabtoa 
'; ti» bring up by themselves llie states of consi-ioiift- 
s overtly referred to, while excluding the states of con- 
eionsnca; referred to by iniplieatioii. If the words are 
■tised, Its they must in fact be used by every one, lucta- 
physioian or other, with all the iutrinsic and extrinsic con- 
notations they have awpiirpd; then we find that scpnrately 
sihI jointly they imply existence beyond consciousne-ss. If, 
nhile unable really to free the words from these connota- 
tions, we suppose them to be freed, the result b that in 
seeking to define their meanings we can do nothing more 
than express each in terms of itself. And we also find that 
when absolute existence is claimed for what, by the conno- 
tations of the words, is shown to have only relative existence, 
the nsnlt is either to make unity mean multiplicity, or to 
make eriatence mean absenct> of jtergini/^ict. The choice is 
f jn ev<>ry oase between self-contradiction, or entire absence 
I meaning, or complete inversion uf meaning. 
Language has, in fact, been throughotit its development 
loulded to express all things under the fundamental rela- 
Ition of subject and object, just as much as the hand has 
1 moulded into fitness for manipulating thinpi presented 
under this same fundamental relation; and if detached from 
this fundamental relation, language becomes as absolutely 
impotent as an amputated limb in empty space. 
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§390. Let us grant the metaphysicians all which J 
two foregoing chapters have denied. Let us not atop t 
by asking the warrant for their tacit osauniption that I 
mode of intellectual action distingiiiahcd as rcasonic 
more trustworthy than any other mode of intellectual acts 
Let U8 allow their language to pass without comment: aft- i 
simiing that the words they use can he used without im- 
plying all that is to be disproved. And now supposing 
thia, let us examine their reasonings and see whether they 
can make out their case. 

Of course it will bo impossible! to do mope than deal with 
typical examples. We will begin, as before, with Berkeley. 

§ 397. Imaginary conversation affords great facilities for 
gaining a victory. When you can put into an adversary's 
mouth just such replies as fit your piirpose, there is little 
difficulty in reaching the dpsireii conclusion. lierkoley'a 
Dialogues of Hyhs and Philonous i\\vn\s\\ abundant illus- 
trations of thia. //y/a* repeatedly assents to propositions 
which, on his opponent's own principles, he should not have 
ns-tcnled to. Soon after setting out, Phihnoux, with the 
view of proving the subjectivity of heat, obtains from Uylat 
the admission that an " intense degree of heat is a very 
great pain," He then asks — " Is your material substance 




KEPusetess being, or 8 being endowed with sense and per- 

To whi<rh Hylax replica — " It is seiia.'lesB, with- 

nt doubl." " It caunot, therefore, be tbe subjeet of p«iu," 

eoDdiia«(i Phiivnvus. " By no means," rejoins Ifylag, 

And Pliilonoua then nrgues that as an intense beat is a 

.1 as a pain cannot exist in a senseless iiiateriiil siil^ 

inee, it follows that an inteiicte heat ean exist only in a 

reiving mind. But what riglit has IIyla» to make the 

wers ho does? The argument sets out with the |K)sition 

■t sensible things are the only things we eertainly know; 

s s<'nsible things are defined as " the things we imme- 

iately perceive by the senses; " and PhU^muug^ resotntety 

loring everything else, says: — " Whatever other qualities, 

rcfore> yon speak of, as distinct from these. I know noth- 

; of tbem." Had JfyJaa as he slioiild have done, taken 

' the same ground, the dialogue would have run ihns: — 

Phil. Is your material sultstanee a senseless being, or s 
l^-being endowed with sense and perception f 
^L Jlyl^ I cannot say. 

^H Phil. How do yon mean yon cannot say? 
^" Htfh I mean that like yon, " I know nothing " of any 
qualities of bodies save those I ImmcfUately perceive through 
the senses: and I cannot immediately pereeive through the 
senses whether material substance is senseless or not. 
PhU. But you do not doubt that it u senseless? 
ITyh Yes; in the same way that you doubt my external 
reality — doubt whether I am an_\-thing more than one of 
your ideas. Did we not, at the beginning, Philonous. dis- 
tingubh between things kno\vn immediately and thin^ 
known meiliately? 
PhU. Tes. 

Hyl. Did you not make me admit that sensations arc the 
y sensible things — the only things immediately perceived; 
1 that T cannot know the causes of these sensations im- 
diatoly, hut can only know them mediately by reasoning? 
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Ilyl. And jour whole aT^ment is an attempt to sliow 
that thesn things wliich I know mediately — these ihin^ 
which I infer as the eaiiaea of in_y sensations, do not exist 
at all. 

Phil. True. 

llyL How, then, can you put any trust in my reply, if I 
say that nialter is not sensitive* The only sensitiveness 1 
can immediately perceive is my own. 

PhU, Yon know that I am sensitive. 

Ilyl. Yes, b»t how? I see you turn when spoken to and 
ehrink when burned. From such faeta, joined with ray 
personal experiences, I infer that you are sensitive as 1 am; 
and if you must have an answer to your question, I infer 
that matter is not sensitive, hoeauso it shows no such dgiu. 

Phil. Well. 

Ilyl. "Well 1 do you not see that if you adopt this answer 
your whole reasoning is vitiated? Y'ou sot out to disprove 
a certain portion of iny mediate knowledge. To do this, 
you now ask from me another portion of my metliate know- 
ledge, as you have already asked several, and will, I suppose, 
ask more. You are combining these many portions of medi- 
ate knowledge, and will draw from them a conclusion; and 
this conclusion — this piece of douhhj mediate knowledge, 
yon will, I suppose, offer to mo in place of the mediate 
knowledge you would disprove. Certainly I shall reject it. 
1 demand that every link in your argument shall consist of 
mm*rf^'ate knowledge. If but one of them is an inference, 
and not a thing " immediately perceived by sense," I shall 
say that your conclusion has the same uncertainty with this 
that you combat, jtlus the uncertainty attendant on all 
argument. 

This, though sufficient to bring P/iilonovs to a stand, ia 
not the line of cross-examination best fitted to show his self- 
contradiction. Ifylas, if lie saw stiil more clearly the nature 
f the fallacy, might proceed to pul! off its disguises some- 
t in this manner: — 




PKii. Is your material substance a senseless being, ir a 
being endowed with sense and perception J 

Uyi. What if 1 reply that it is endowed with sensf and 
wptioni 

I^A»7. You are trifling with me. 
I IltfL But suppose I affirm, in all sincerity, that material 

stance has feeling. 
F I'Kil. Thf-n your reply b extremely absurd. 
L JIjfL What do you mean by " absurd "? 
I J*Ait. By absurd, I mean " that which is opposed to mani- 
t truth " — '* that which is inconsistent with reason, or 
fiie plain dictates of common sense." 

Ift/t. Very good; but to make sure that we understand 
one another respecting the meaning of absurdity, let ns 
take a case- Suppose I ask you to draw a revengeful 
Gtraight line. 

PAil. That is a snfficiently-absurd proposal. I cannot 
even think of a revengeful straight line, much less draw 
(•ne. 

J/t/l. Tell me now, PkiUmou^, how you perceive the im- 
plied proportion that a straight line can be revengeful, to be 
1 manifestly- untrue proposition, or, as wc henr call it, an 
atisurd proposition? You know it to be absurd through 
some process of thinking, do you not? 

Phil. Certainly. 

Hyl. I stippose that before you can recognize the alisurd- 
ily of the assertion that there can be a revengeful straight 
line, you mnst think more or less clearly of the two things 
between wliich the incongruity exlsta. So long as you arc 
con£cious of a straight line only, yoti are not conscious of 
any ateurdity. So long as you are conscious of revenge 
only, you are not conscious of any absurdity. You are con- 
scious of absurdity only when you try to think of revenge as 
a property of a straight line, and find that it is absolutely 
gnpossible to unite the two ideas. 
^ j*Af7. That is manifest. 
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Ilyl. One fiirtlier question — Wlien you consider that I 
am absurd if I tacitly assert that there can be a revengeful 
atraiglit line, yon do ao becauao the absurdity is clear to your 
own consciousness? 

Phil. Yes. 1 must perceive the absurdity myself before 
I can attribnte it to you. 

JlyL We are agreed thus far, then; that to be oonscioua 
of an absurdity it is needful to be conscious of two things 
avowedly or tacitly alleged to be congruous, but between 
which there exists some groat incongruity; and that when 
you call a proposition of mine absurd, you do so because it 
seems absurd to you. 

Phil. That is what I have said. 

ITyl. Now let ua return to our question. Yon ask me 
whether material substance is a being endowed with senso 
and perception. I reply that it ta endowed with sense and 
perception; and you call my reply absurd. 

Phil. I do. 

Ilyl. That is to say, the proposition that materiiil sub- 
stance can feel, appears to your mind an absurd proposition. 

Phil. ITnqupationably. 

Ilyl. Kavc we not agreed, y/iiVono w«, that before you can 
1)6 conscious of an absurdity you must be conscious of the 
two things between which there exists the perceived incon- 
gruity? 

PhU. We have. 

Hyl. In this case one of the two terms is material sub- 
stance- The other of the two terms is feeling or sense. 
And in being conscious of the absurdity of the proportion 
that material substance possesses sense, you have to ha con- 
scious of the two incongruous things, sense and material 
substance. 

PhU. Well, T— 

ff>/l..Yos; no wonder yon stamnicr, I have detected 
rou in recognizing that very existence which you pretend 
lot to recognize. All the while that you were questioning 
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me about what you are pleiise«l to call m>/ material sub- 
Htancf, jou were ihinkttig atiout your material siiltstance — 
■Ixiut n material substance which was just aa much present 
lu roiir coiiseiousueae as to mine. . 

Thus Berkeley's argument is brought to a dead-lock at 
llie outset, whatever answer is given. If to hb question 
Tcspwrting the sensibility of matter there be given the rejily 
which is alone t-onsistcnt with his hj-pothesis, that it is ira- 
]>os8ibie to say, his argument cannot proceed. And the ac- 
replancc of the reply that it ia not sensitive, is equally fatal 
with the rejection of the reply that it i* sensitive. Since 
neither (he Inith of the one, nor the untruth of thti otber, 
ran t>e discerned without a recognition of the subject 
(material substance) aa well as the predicate (sense and per- 
^^tioD). 

^VSSOS. In the last chapter I hare quoted a paragraph 
^^m>m Section II. of Hume's luqitirij concerning Human In- 
iergiajuting — the paragraph in which he dindes " all the 
perceptions of the mind into two classes or species," which 
he calls, respectively, Impressions and Ideas. The distinc- 
tion he draws between these is that the first are original and 
the second are derivative; or, to use his own words — " all 
our ideas or more feeble perceptions are copies of our im- 
pressions or more lively ones." Having alleged that we 
have no real ideas but what are thus derived, he pnwceda 
make this derivation the test of real ideas, and winds up 
Section by saying: — 

Wlien wc FtiterUin. therefore, any suspicion that s philosophical 
term tsemplnjed without any meaning or idea, (asiabut too frequent I, 
weiiee<]butini)uire,,/>>r»n<rA<i{ini/ini»H'on i* that tupfiotfd idea lierirplf 
And if it be impossible to assign any, this will serve to cooGnu our 
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DoubtB concpniing the Operations of tlio rnJcrstanding," 
which begins thus: — 

"All the objects of human rcoBon or inquiry mny naturally be 
divided into Iwo kinds, to wit, Itehitioiu qf Idtat, and Mailer* of Fart. 
Of the first kind iu« the sciences of Oeometry, Algelira, and Arith- 
metic, and, in short, every tiltirmatioii which is either intuitively or 
demODstrativuly certain. That the aquara of the hypothenuae U egual to 
the tqun-rei of the tico sidet, is a proposition which expresseB a relation 
between theee flgures. That thrt» timet JIm it equal to the halfqfthirtj/, 
expresses a relation between these numbers. FropositioDs of this kind 
nre discoverable by the mere operation of thought, without dcpendenca 
on what is anywhere existent in the Jinivcrae. Though there never 
were a circle or triangle in nature, the truths demonstrated by Euclid 
would for ever retain their certainty and evidence. 

"Matters of fitct, which are the second objects of human reason, 
are not ascertained in the same manner; nor is our evidence of their 
truth, however great, of a like nature with the foregoing. The con- 
trary of every matter of tact is still possible, because it can never 
imply a contradiction, and is conceived by the mind with the raaM 
facility and distinctness, as if ever so conformable to reality. That 
the lun mil not rite to-vu>rroie, is no less Intelligible a proposition, ud 
implies no more contradiction, than the affirmation, that it mil rul. 
We should in vain, therefore, attempt to demonstrate its falsehood. 
Were it demonstratively false, it would imply a contradiction, and 
could never be distinctly conceived by the mind." 

Here, then, in Sections 11, and IV, are two classiBcations; 
in the one of which " all the perceptions of the mind " aro 
divided into impressions and ideas, and in the other of 
which " all the objects of human reason or inquiry " are 
divided into relations of ideas and nuUters of fiuA. Thi i 
first qnestion to be asked is — 'WHiat connexion exists be- 
tween the two assemblages of things thus reepeotively di- 
vided \ Ib the asaeniblage called " perceptions of the mind " 
coextensive with the assemblage called " objects ui human 
reason or inquiry "? As Ilnnie has not told us, we must try 
and ascertain for ourselvoa. 

If the two aasemblagos are not coextensive, there are 
three possibilities. The first assemblage may include the 
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Hiaii and something mure; or the second may include the 
it and something nirtn*; or while the two have h jiart id 
iituoo, i^ui^li uiay ooutain something whieh the other docs 
L Let iifi test tlieee respective assumptioits. If 

jre are *" objects of human reason or inquiry " that are 
t ■' perceptions of the mind," then it is possible for human 
lo peiveive things which do not heeome " perceptions 
ftlu^miud " in being perceived; and this is a contradiction 
I lemis. If, conversely, the assemblage, called 

peiveptions of the mind," includes, but exceeds in 
the assemblage culled " objects of human reason 
iwjuiry," then there are some " perceptions of the 
ind " that are not '* objects of human reason or inquiry " 
-a curious proposition which at once calls for a dednilioa 
those which are, aa di^^tinguished from those; winch are 
It. And if the third possibility is the one in- 

aded — if while the two assemblages overlap, each contains 
knoething which the other does not, then there are both 
lome " objects of human reason or imjuiry " that are not 
'■ pereeptiona of the mind," and there are some " perceptiona 
iif the mind " that are not '' objects of human reason or in- 
ijiiiry: " there arise two insurmountable difficulties, 

Hume, therefore, must intend us to understand the two 
aseinblages to be coextensive; or rather, there is but one 
as^uiblage called by dififerent names. The aggregate 
which in the one Section is divided into ifftj)re«siont 
snd itl^ag, is, in the otiier Section, dividetl into rdationt 
i^f id^ag and matters of yact. Hence there suggesta 
itself OS a preliminary question— How do these different 
i-la^fications of the same assemblage stand to one another? 
This question subdivides into several questions, which we 
will consider seriatim. What are reUitionaf 

Xothing was said about relations when the " perceptions of 
the mind " were divided into impressions and ideas. Is it 
meant that relations are not " jjerceptions of the mind "? If 
JD, then though ideas are " perceptions of the mind " the 
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relations between them are not; and if the relfltions b&- 
tween them are not " perceptions of tho nund," what are 
theyJ where are they? and how do we hecoiiie oonaeious of 
them! When, failing to answer these queatioiis, we infer 
that relations are inchided among the "' perceptions of the 
mind; " there comes the inquiry — under whifh of its sub- 
divisions, impressions or ideas? Suppose we say they are to 
be classed with impressions. Then a relation of ideot 
consists of two ideas and an impression — a conception irre- 
concilable with the definition given of impressions and ideas, 
since it requires na to conceive of two copies of ])ast iinprea- 
sions joined together by a present impression. If, con- 
trariwise, a relation is to be classed among ideas; then, as 
wo are told that whatever is known as an idea wa^ pre- 
viously known as an impression, we have to ask — Where 
is that impression to which the idea called a relation corre- 
sponds? Here we arc introduced to a still more 
serious question — What about t\\fi relations of impresaiontt 
If, as we are told, " all our ideas are copies of our imprefr 
sioHs; " it follows that if there are relations of ideas there 
must l)e relations of impressions. - For suppose there am 
not. Then we must say (1) that impressions exist out of 
relation to one another — exist in such wise that we can per- 
ceive them individually, and yet cannot at the samo time- 
perceive them to lie one before another, or one like another, 
or one different from another. We must also say (2) that 
impressions having generated ideas, which are copies oi 
them, these can exist in relation — «an be known as lilra 
or unlike, before or after, though their originals cannot 
And we must further say (3) that since such relations be- 
tween ideas are not copies of relations previously known !»■ 
tween impressions, they are either existences of a new 
order, or else they are ideas that have not pre-existed as im- 
pressions: a conclusion which contradicts the fundamental 
proposition. Lot us try to amend Hume's classi- 
fication, so far as seems needful to avoid these fatal eriti- 
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ct<an& Let lis qualif;-' his autemi-'nt that " al) the wbjfcta of 
huiuaQ rvasfm or iiKjuiry " an; divisible into rWutwrui trf 
ideas and maUcrt L^fact, bjr recognizing rdaiiijttsofimprtt' 
tionaas inctuiled iu the assemblage tu be JiviJed. Sliall wu 
make vi llii^ a tliinl elussf or is it to be iilentttied with the 
kI»s&, matters of j'aHf Clearly il cannot be identified wiiii 
the cJus, matUrra of fact. For Iliime distingiiiHhes between 
reUtti<m« of idau and matters of fact \yj this, that the " eou- 
tTBTT iif every inntter of fact is still jKwaible," whereas the 
rontrary of what he t-alls a relwtiiia of ideas is not possible. 
Now since we find ourselves obliged to conclude thai rela- 
tions of ideas are derived from relations of inipreseioms it 
follows that as relations of ideas are neceaaarv, the relations 
of iniiiresBions tliev are derived from must i>e necessary. If 
not. whence comes the necessity i Are we to suppose that 
the necessity arises in the relations between the copies, and 
did not exist in the relations between the originals? We 
■'(annul say this; and unless we do say it, we must say that 
e rtlationg of impressions are not what Hume calls maU^i 
f fati ; since he distinguishes these aa being not neces- 
Thus it becomes nunifest, on comparing these 
two classifications, that they cannot by any manceuvring be 
nroucilfd. All possible suppositions made with the view of 
leconciling ihem, lead us into contradictions and aleurdities. 
Suppose we pass over these incongntities between 
the two classifications, and study the second claasiticaliou 
by itself. The moment we begin to look carefully into 
il we find ourselves in perplexities. Kere are somo of 
them. When an aggregate assemblage is divided 

into two classes, we do not expect each class to contain 
nieml)ers of the other — wp do not, wlien separating objects 
into animate and inanimate, make each division such that it 
contains both living things and not-living things. Hence 
we must euppose that Hume's two classes, relations of ideas 
ud ntattsm of faci^ are mutually exclusive: no matter of 
bctiaa relation of ideas; and no relation of ideas ia a matter 
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of fact. If his two classes are to be tlius conceived, how- 
ever, wo must give to the titles of them very imusual mean- 
ings. According to Hume's definition, it is tiot a matter of 
fact that 2 and 2 make 4: this is a relation of ideas. 
According to Hume's definition, the eonchision that the sun 
will rise to-morrow is not a relation of ideas: this he 
iostancea as a matter of fact. Ohvioualy, language ia here 
greatly strained from its ordinary acceptation; for I hat 4 
results from adding 2 to 2, is commonly cited as a matter 
of fact which there is no gainsaying. With some reason, 
therefore, we might hesitate to follow an argument in which 
words are employed in senses so arbitrary, until aonw i 
guarantee in offered that we shall not be betrayed into error ', 
by giving them their ordinary aeiises. But waiving this, 
let U8 ask what is meant by saying that the proj>os!tion — 
" the sun will rise to-morrow," does not express a relation 
of ideas. Does it express a relation of impressions? This 
cannot be; for impressions exist only in time present, and 
the word " to-morrow " implies time future. If, then, the 
conclusion — " the sun will rise to-morrow," is '" a perception 
of the mind," it must be admitted that, as it does not consist 
of impressions, it must consist of ideas. Do these ideas exist 
out of relation^ If so, what is the purpose of the propow- 
tion — " the sun will rise to-morrow "? Is it not the purpose 
of every proposition to assert a relation? See, then, tlie 
predicament. This which Hume instances as a matter t^ 
fact, must either he at the same time a relation of ideas, or 
else his definitions of imprcsmona and ideas must l>e aban- 
doned. But now let us overlook these further 
incongruities. Let us accept in all faith, this division of the 
" objects of human reason or inquiry " into relatuma (^ 
ideas and matters of fact ] and let us see whether we 
can put under one or other of these two heads, all the 
" objects of human reason and inquiry " that arise. Suppose 
[ say that a rope, of which I see one end, has got another 
end. Shall I call this a matter of fact or a relation of 




On Irial it refuses to come under eilher. If it is 
r of fat-I, then since, as Hume tells us, " the contrary 
■very matter of fact is Btill possible," it must he possible 
for the ro|>e of which I see one end to have no other 
end — the absence of another end can " be distinctly con- 
^^eived by the mind,"' to use liia own words. Shall we say 
^fksf If not, we choose the second alternative, and class 
^HR as a relation of ideas. Let na see how it agrees with 
^^lofl c]ai5B. Hume says that propositions respecting rela- 
dons of ideas " are discoverable by the mere operation of 
thought, without dependence on what ia anywhere existent 
in thi* imiveree." But if so, this proposition that a rope of 
which I see one end has got another end, cannot be a rela- 
tion of ideas; fori cannot think it without thinking of some- 
tiling existent. To s])eak of an end of a thing is nonsense 
if there is no thing to have the end. Hence this is neither 
a relation of ideas nor a matter of fact; and Hume's division 
of " all objects of human reason or inqiury " into these 
classes fails. 

Turning from these multitudinous fallacies of classifica- 
lion and definition, let us now observe Hume's mode of 
grgning; and see how far it conforms to the principles he 
lavs down. If, in a philosophical work, we came upon a 
chapter entitled " Unhesitating Faith in the Operations of 
the rnderstanding," we should of course expect to find in 
it large claims. An attempt to show that the ultimate na- 
tnrc of matter may be ascertained, would not surprise us; or 
we might read without astonishment the assertion that the 
ultimate nature of the existence out of which consciousness 
is evolved, may be discerned. Even in a chapter thus en- 
titled, however, we should be taken alwck by the assump- 
tion that we can know not only the ultimate tnitlis pre- 
sented by the Universe as it exists, but also that we can 
know what would remain true if the Universe did not exist. 
How, then, shall we express our amazement on finding such 
an asBumption in a chapter entitled '" Sceptical Doubts con- 
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cpniiiig tlic Operations of the Understanding "? Yet Hume 
mukc-B tliia asBiimption. The teat by wliich he professes to 
distingniBb relatitms of idea», is that thoir truth does not 
dejKind " on what is auywhere existent in the universe " — 
they would remain true were there nothing in tlie Universe. 
So that the Understanding is supposed to he ca)>able of 
perceiving what would hold under conditions which do not 
exist; while " sceptical doubts " are entertained respecting 
its ability to perceive what holds under the conditions which 
do exist! And the marvellous fact is that this exalted 
faitli in the Understanding, furnishes a datum for the arga- 
ment whieh is to justify " sceptical doubts " concerning itt 
On the belief in its transcendent power is based the proof 
of its utter impotence I To show, in a direct way, 

the illegitimacy of this proceeding, we have but to apply 
Hume's own test, above cjuotetl. He tells us that when we 
suspect a philosophical term is used without any meaning 
or idea, " we need but iuc\mrf, Jrorn what imjMvssion is i^al 
supposed idea derived f and if it be impossible to asdga 
any, this will scr\'e to confirm our suspioioa " that the 
term is meaningless. Let us ask, then — ^Vhere is the im- 
pnveiim corresjionding to the ul^a of a Universe in which 
mathematical truths hold " without dependence on what ift 
aujTvhere existent in it"! There b no such impreasoa; 
consenncntly there is no such idea; consequently the prcK 
poeition is empty sound. 

Were it re«juisite to carry the criticism furthcrr, and to 
examine the ralidily of the conclu^oos which Hume dnWB 
from his premises, several lines of inquiry- might lie pnrsQed, 
of whieh I will briefly indicate the directions. Ha 

aaseits that " the foundation of all our reawningB and co»- 
clnsions coneeming the relation of cause and effect is fl^p^ 
ri^nce" Snppcise we put the question — experience of ttistt 
Hnme began by dividing " all perceptions of the 
into impressions and ideas, and tacitly profeaaed to poe- 
tnlate nothing else. Must we then say that tlus earpmtmtHf 
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ibToagb which we disco\Tr relations of cause and effect, a 
exprrifnce of impressiuus and idtiisf — art* tlicse panlcular 
oounrxions among our stutcs of mind, determined by the 
recurrenees of particular connexions among our states of 
Diiad^ Thiij is to make tlieir councxions Bolf-determiuing. 
For if not, how come some connexions to recur so as to pro- 
rfnc« in thought the relation of cauee and effect, while othem 
do not so recur? The very conception of experience implies 
gomething of which there ia experience — implies something 
which determines partictilar connexions of tliought rather 
than other connexions; and so implies this very notion of 
csuse which is said to be derived from experience. We 

ire further told that when a man has found certain things 
hibiiually joined together in experience, there is " a prin- 
c^le which determines him to form " the conclusion that 
there is a secret power or cause connecting them; aovl that 
this principle is citstom or hahit. Now what ia fiabitf 
Hmnes tells us to test the reality of a profetsed idea by 
■ddng for the impression from which it is derived, WTiere, 
then, ia the impression corresponding In liie idea, Juibitf 
I know of none. If Hume cites caaea of often-recurring 
Mtions and often-recurring thoughts (aay, of words and 
their meanings) as showing iis the establishment of con- 
nexions by habit, I answer that according to his own intei^ 
pretation, nothing is presentetl in experience except the re- 
cnrrent impressions and ideas; and that no one can point 
out an impression answering to the idea hahit, any more 
than he can point out an impression answering to the idea 
OTtwtf. And here we are introduced to the 

further ([uestion that might be asked — How can expe- 
rience and habit be assigned as giving origin to the notion 
of caii«e, without involving the notion of cause in the ex- 
planation? How is it possible to convey the thought that 
eiperience prod uees in us this notion, without taking as the 
very basis of the thought the notion of causation? How ia 
it possible to speak of habit as a " principle which deter- 
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viines" (i.e., causes) us to think of things as causally re- 
lated, without including this conception of cause in the ex- 
planation? The couception of cause is surreptitiously re- 
introduced in the very act of explaining it away. As usual 
with metaphysicians, proof of the non-exiatence of s thing 
is based on the assumption of its existence. 

Such, Bs I have said, might be the lines of eritltMSta 
pursued were it requisite to carry the inquiry further. 
But further inquiry is, I think, manifestly unnecessary. 
Either the sceptical conclusions Hume draws are legiti- 
mately deducible from the premises he lays down, or they 
are not. If they are not so deducible, then his reasoning, 
bemg inconsequent, need not be examined. If they are 
legitimately deducible, then they are invalidated by the 
badness of the premises. A logical apparatus that is to 
overturn the deepest of human beliefs, must have an ex- 
tremely firm base; must have parts rigid enough to bear 
any strain; and must have these parts so firmly articulated 
that there is no dislocating them. Far from finding that 
the co-ordinated groups of propositions with which Hume 
sets out, fulfil this requirement, we find them incapable of 
bearing any strain at all — we find them altogether inco- 
herent. Nay, worse than incoherent. On trying to fit them 
together, to see how they will work as an argument, we difr 
cover that the diifercnt parts absolutely refuse to join one 
another; and tumble apart as fast as they are placed in 
apposition. 

§ 3Bfl, It is curious to see a doctrine which positively 
contradicts our primary cognitions, chosen as a refupc from 
another doctrine which simply doubts them. In tie 
philosophy of Kant, however, this is done. ScepticiBin, 
questioning all things, professes to decisively affinn nothing. 
Kantism, in anxiety to escape it, decisively affirms things 
contrary to universal belief. 

I propose here to examine somewhat fully the Kantian 
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■ that Time and Spaw arc subjective fumis wliicli 
luivB nothing objective corresponding U> them: lieing 
prninpted to do this not only with the view of further illus- 
tniinj* nietu physical reasonings, but betraiise the doctrine 
it*lf still keep^ its hold on many minds.* 

If all B is made possible by A — I'annol exist in the ab- 
spnce of A, wo must call A original and B <lerivative. If O's 
and E's, and F's, Jsc, cannot ejslst in tlie absence of B, it 
is obviously a mistake to make their existence primarily do- 

'Throa^Dut this diseossion I use the expression "forms of intuition." 
tnd avoid the eipnasion '■ tonus of thonght," which 1 used in Iho first 
(dilion of ihiswork: and for using which I have, kloDgirilh other wrilvrs, 
Iwn bl&med. In the cuoree of a conirovenf carried on in yalurt. from 
Itaaarj S to Febniarr tOth. 18T0. it was poinlrd out by Mr. Lewes, who 
ni one of Ihiwe cliarged with this misrepresentation, that among ntheni 
■ho b*Te used the phrase "forms of thought" to express this doctrine of 
Kant. OTB sandr; profes^ Kantists. as Dr. Whewell and Sir W. Iloniilton 
lagnu stickler [or precision); and he might hare added to these. Dr. 
lUnsel, who is also an exact writer, not like] j to have misapprehended or 
miffitaled bis roaster's meaning. The fact is that, relatirelj to the question 
it isBiin, whether Time and Space belong to the ego or to the non-tgit. the 
distinctioDiswhollynniniportant, and indeed irrelevant. If someone were 
In qootis the statement of a oertain chemist, to the effecl that broadclnlh 
if aDitrogenoDs substance 1 and ifanothrr were loconlnuliet him.sajing — 
BO, his staleroent is that wool Is a nitrogenous sulratanee ; the objection 
Wdolj. I think, be helcl frivolous, when (he question in dispute was whether 
Ibe matter of wool contains nitrogen or not. And I do not see much mora 
pertinence in the objection that Eant called Time and Space " forms of 
intuition " (raw material ot thought), and not "forms of Ihimght" itself 
[in vhich the raw material is woven together): wlien the thing contended 
i». that Time and Space belong neither to woven thought nor to its un- 
onmn material s. 

Here, l*yond this general reply to the charge ot misrepresentation, 1 
miir give the speciol reply which lies patent in the toregoitig division of 
Ihiswork. This reply is, that no such divisions as those which Knnt 
nukes o[ human intelligence into Intuition. Fndetslanding. and Reason, 
•re lenahle. Whoever has followed with ntlention the successive steps of 
the Special Analyws, through which we were led down without break 
(mm the highest Compound QiiBnlitativp Rposoning to that lowest eon- 
•riousness in which two simple slates arc known as like or unlike, will 
«* that this classiflcHtion ot Kant is not fundamental ; and that a criti- 
dsm based upon it cannot stand. 
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priulpiit upon B to tlic ignoring of A; and still more so if * 
their existonoe ia de|>endpnt directly upon A as well as in- 
directly tbrongli B. I nse tliis symbolic illustration to pre- I 
pare tLe way for the statement that the so-called mental 
forins, Time and S|)a(;e, are tlic li of our alphabet; that tl",e 
A of our alphabet, by whieh the B becomes possible, 18 the 
consciousness of likeness and imlikeness; and that the 0, 
D, F, &c. — the intuitions and conceptions presented and 
represented in Time and Space — are directly dependent OQ 'I 
this consciousness of likeness and unlikeness, as well aa in- 
directly dependent on it, through the derivative forms Time 
and Space. The only true " form," whether of Intuition, 
or of Undorat«nding, or of Reason, is the consciousness of 
likeness and unlikeness; which is common to all acta of in- 
telligence whatever. 

The assertion that subjective Time and Space are forms 
derived from this primordial form, will take metaphysical 
readers by surprise. Nevertheless, analysis will show it to be 
undeniable. Whatever is separable into parts contains that 
which is contained in the parts. If the consciousness of space 
includes ciinsciousnesses of parts of spac-e, then whatever is 
necessary to the consciousness of a part of space is necessary 
to the consciousness of space. Now no consciousness of 
any space, linear, superficial, or solid, is possible save under 
the universal form of all consciousness — the dual relation ot 
like and unlike. A space of three dimensions can, in 
respect of its size, be conceived only as less than the 
space including it ami greater than the space it includes; or 
as like some magnitudes of space before presented, and 
unlike others. No shape can be given to it in thought but 
what implies limiting surfaces lliat arc unlike in tlieir poM- 
tions, unlike (some of them necessarily) in their directions, 
like or unlike in their areas. Each limiting surface must be 
imagined as either having or not having all its parts in the 
same plane — like in their directions, nr unlike in thar 
directions; and the limiting lines of each limiting surface. 
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e inconcpivable except as some of ihcin unlike in dircMrlion 
i the othi-rs UB i-itlitT unlike or like in direction (parnllel). 
:, each one of these limitiQg lines fan l)e rvprc'sonte'l 



r Ihe a 
1 <liiwti 



; form: all it^ paru miisl lie thought of aa 
traight line) or they must 



(eoiistitutingit 
e thought of as some or all of thera iinlikf in dirci-tioQ (con- 
stitutiug a crooked lino or a curved line). Even when wc 
tpduoc the epactMXinseiousneaa to its ultimate eotnponents, 
this nccessarj- form of it k equally manifest, if not, indeed, 
more manifest. That two positions may bo con^-eivi-d as n>- 
latpd, they nmst l»e conceived aa like or unlike in distance, 
or Jirectiou, or both. And if tho ultimate component of tlie 
spaoe-oonscioHsness can be known only through the con- 
sriousness of like and unlike, then, a fortiori, the space-con- 
3 a whole can be known only through this same 
3 of like and unlike.* Still more 

ftbrions. if it be possible, ie the fact that the consciousness 
of Time can exist only through the consciousness of like 
and unlike. It needs but to listen to the tickings of a 
clock, or to feel one's pulse, to be aware that the essence 
of the limeK^onsciousnese is the consciousness of unlike- 
nesecs! among the positions of the successive impressions, 
in relation to the impression now passing. Had we no con- 
B-iousness of differences in their distances, as measured by 
difference in the numliers of intervening states, we should 
be conscious of tliem as existing all together— tinie-con- 
eciousneffl would be impossible. 

• Eanl does, iniieeJ, appear to assert that llierp is a IrnnscoinlpTil inliii- 
lion of S^mce »bich pje? btfore all conpciousnesa o[ its parts. He soji' :— 
"Tbfs* |mrt* wmnot anlecede this one till-embratinR Bpnce. as the com- 
ponrnl ports from which the afc^^rp^te c&n be inaJe up. but ciin he co 
in'iU«d only as existing in it Spnce is (>!isentia11r one, hhiJ mull iplidty 
in it," Now if lif this it is meant that thero is nn inlnilion nf Spaoo 
•liich involves nn conscionsoew nf nenr nnil remote : or that there is a 
Mn%iuii>>ness of near anil remote whieh involves no oonscioDsness of 
: then I ean onlj My that this intuition of Space b one I oannot 
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Having thua observed in wliat position tlieee derived 
mental forms, Time and Space, stand towards the ultimate 
mental form, we are in a better position for weighing the 
reaBons given by Kant for regarding Time and Space aa 
ultimate mental forma. We will Ix-gin witb Space. As 

pointed out in § 330, the proposition on which the Kantian 
doctrine proceeds, that every sensation caused by an objoot 
ia given in an intuition which has Space for its form, is not 
true: it is true only when the surfaces that receive the im- 
pressions can have their parts moved relatively to the agents 
producing the impressions.* It will be manifest, also, to 
any one who studies Kant's statement, that he refers only to 
the visual space-consciousness; saying nothing alwut the 

* Should any one nnod more evidence than was before given Ihat tht 
DeiiROtion nf sound is not presented under Ihi.t .to-catled utiivenal form, 
will flod it if he compures his musicu! ideiia with hia ideas of thingfl be 
has seen and touched. Let hiin Srst coll tn mind anj object or plao^ 
and ot>Berve that hD is obIif,'cd to represent it in space : let him similarlf 
otdl to mind the tactual impressions which any object (i^vo him. and ob- , 
servo that these, ton, are iinrepreaen table except as in space ; and let Mat 
note that here, where the sensation had space for the form under vhioh 
it was presented, it has also space for the form under which it Is repr»- 
sentod. Now let him otwerve what happens when some melody lalut 
possession of hia imagination. Its tones and cailences go on repeating 
themselves apart from any space-consciousness — they are not looaliMcl. 
Ub may or may not be reminded of the place where he heard then^— 
this aswolHtion is incidental only. Having observed this, he will see that 
nuch space- implications as sounds have, am learnt in the course of indi- 
vidual experience, and are not given with the sounds themselves. Indeed, 
it we refer to the Kantian definition of form, we get a simple and concin- 
eive proof of this. Kant says form is "that which effects that the con- 
lent of the phenomenon can be srmngwl under certain relations." How 
then can the content of the phenomenon we call sound be arraneedt Its 
ports can bo arrangeil in order of sequence— that if, in Time. Rat Ihers 
is no possibility of arranging its parts in order of coexistence — thai is, in 
Space. And it is just the same with odour. Whoever thinks that sound 
and odour have Space for their form of intuition, may convince himselt 
ti^ the contrary by trying to find the right and left sides of a sound, orto 
gine an odour turned (he other way upwards. So thiit there ar« two 
en of external phenomena not presented under the so-called nniveiwl 
u of external intuition. 
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Ulv-tUffcrent space-consciouaness bIowIv ilevelo]>ed in 
L' wfm are liom blind. But passing over all this, let lis 
iticsllv test hb BssiTtions respiting tbe Iteliaviour of tbe 
3pa».-e-eonsciousness. lie says:—" We never can 
r make a representation to ourselves of the nou- 

Btenre of space, though we may easily enough think that 
!» objects are found in it." Now this proposition may bo 
■iispDlti); — first, on the ground that when every trace of 
itieal existence has been expelled, relative distances bet'oino 
unthinkable from want of something to yield the thought 
of mark or measure, and that without the consoioiii^uess of 
relative distances there can be no consciousnesa of Space; 
srcond, on the ground that tbe shape and extension of a body 
do not, as Kant alleges, survive in thought when tbe l)ody'a 
properties are absolutely suppressed in thought, since limits 
arc thinkable only in terms of idealized properties origin- 
ally known through sensations; and third, on the groimd 
that whoever supposes the space-consciousness remains after 
iie has expelled all ideas of objects, has forgotten to expel 
the idea of his o^vn body, which furnishes him with units of 
measure if he has no others, and that could he suppress his 
own body in thought (which he cannot), the consciousness 
of Space would disappear, because there would be nothing 
leit lo yield relativity of position. But merely indicating 
these minor criticisms, I pass to the major criticism; 
namely, that the fact which Kant here supposes he haa 
proved is not the fact he set out to prove. The Space 
which, as he above says, remains after we have conceived 
kII things lo disappear, is the Space in which they were 
imayitu^ — the ideal Space in which they were rejrresented, 
and not the real Space in which they were presfTited. The 
Space said to survive its contents, is the fonn in which 
re-irUuUion takes place; not the form in which mhii- 
liont&kes place. Kant says that the senaatitm (mark the 
vord) produced by an object, is the matter of intuition, 

1 that tbe Space in which we perceive this matter is the 
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form of intuition. To prove this Le turns from the Space' 
known tJiroiigli our open eyes, and in whicli tlie said in- 
tuition occurs, to the Space known when our eyes are closed, 
«nd in which the re-intuition or imagination of things 
occurs; and having alleged tljat this idfal Space survivra 
its contents, and therefore must be a form, leaves it to 
be inferred that the real Space has l>eeu shown to be a form 
which survives its contents. But tlie real Space cannot 
be thus shown to survive its contents. The Space we are 
conscious of in actual perception, stands on juBt tho same 
footing with the objects perceived: neither of tliem can 
be su])pressed from consciousness. So that if survival of 
itd <'ontenta is the test by which " a fonn " is diatia- 
guished, tlie Space in which intuitions are given is not a 
form. Still more obvious is u parallel criticism on 

the parallel reason given for asserting tliat Time is on ti 
priori form of intuition. Kant says: — " With regard to 
phienomena in general, we cannot think away time from 
them, and represent them to ourselves as out of and uncon- 
nected with time, but we can quite well represent to our- 
selves time void of phajnomena." Now since he has already 
told us that " all which relates to the inward determinations 
of the mind is represented in relation of time; " and that 
" of time we cannot have any external intuition, any more 
than we can have an internal intuition of space"; it is 
manifest that the phenomena of which we can conceive 
Time to be void, are internal phenomena. For, if otlierwiee, 
the statement must be that while Time is an internal fonn, 
the phenomena of which we are able to conceive it void are 
external — are already out of it; which is nonsense. His 
proposition is, then, that we can represent to ourselves 
this form of our internal intuitions as persisting when 
all the matter of those intuitions has vanished. So fax 
from recognizing this as a self-evident truth, it seenu 
; a self-evident untruth. In the first place, it il 
mpossible to suppress these internal intuitions of which 
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Time is said to be the form: to sup[>oso it poesiMe, 
lo giip)K»e that we may get riJ of all tlioitghta and yet 
mnKniic to think. And, in the second plucp, (hough (|uite 
DDnhle to rid our^lves of the ideas filling tlus internal form 
iif intuition, we may readily perceive that the siR-eessivo 
poeitioni! of these ideas in the ever-passing series, yiotd us 
the consciduaneas of those intervals whit'h make up the t-on- 
eciousnes! of Time: and that in the absence of all ideaa 
marking these positions, consciousness of Time would dis- 
■ppenr. So that of these assertions resi^cting 

the behaviour of these two forms of intuition, both ore 
ileniiible. Instead of forming a trustworthy basis for a 
^em of beliefs at variance with the universal dictum 
of ronseiousness, these two propositions woulil tend to dis- 
credit u avstem of beliefs that was in harmony with that 
diiTum. 

Accepting, however, these proportions for argiiment's 
take; and accepting as necessarily involved the conclusion 
that Time and Space are forms of intuition; let us consider 
iiow the several statements made respecting ihem are to be 
reconciled with one another, Kant tells us that Space is a 
form of intuition in which all the sensations caused by ex- 
ternal objects occur; and he also tells us that " the original 
representation of space is an intnition d priori, and not a 
conception." Elsewhere he nnites these statements, saying 
— " but space and time are not merely forms of sensuona 
intuition, but intuitions themselves." Suppose we try to 
lender this proposition into thought. Ix-t us, if we can, 
conceive a thing as being both the matter of intuition and 
the form of intuition. AVe look at an object ; and the 
iloctrine is that we can perceive it only in Space as its 
form. Now let us remove the object — Space, considered as 
. form, remaining. This Space we are said to know as an 
inition : Space is here the maiier of the intnition— that 
lilch occupies consciousness. A\Tiat, then, is the firrm 
ider which this matter is presented? No form hav 
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been Qamed, wc must conclude either that the same f 
JB at once fonii and matter of intuition, or that there i 
be matter of intuition without any form; in which t 
why need any matter of intuition have form? 
we inquire more t-Iosely, this irrecond lability becomes B 
clearer. Kant says: — " That which in the pliienomenoi 
corresponds to the sensation, I ttirm its matter; but that 
which effects that the content of the phienomenon can be 
arranged under certain relatiouB, I call its/orm." Carrying 
with ua this definition of fonn, as *' that which effecta that 
the content * * * can be an-anged under certain rela- 
tions," let U3 return to the case in which the intuition of 
Space is the intuition which occupies couscionsuosg. Can 
the content of this intuition " be arranged under certain re- 
lations," or not'i It can bo so arranged, or rather, itw BO 
arranged. Space cannot be thought of save as having psrta^ 
near and remote, in this direction or the other. Hence 
if that is the form of a thing " which effects that the 
content * * can be arranged imdor certain relations," 
it follows that when the content of consciousness is the 
intuition of Space, which has parts " that can l>e arranged 
under certain relations," there must be a form of that 
intuition. What ia it! Kant docs not tell us — does not 
appear to perceive that there must be such a form; and 
could not have ]>erceived this without abandoning his hypo- 
thesis that the apaee-in tuition is primordial. For 
on pushing tlie inquiry — What is tlie form of intuition 
under which this alleged fonu of intuition is presented or 
represented to conseiousnesa ? we are brought back to the 
conclusion above drawn: it is presented or represented 
under the universal form of likeness and nnlikeness. It is 
this form which " effects that the content " (when cOD- 
ficiousness ia occupied by the intuition of Space) " can be 
arranged under certain relations "^relations of like or 
unlike distance, and like or unlike direction. We see, aa 
^before, that the dual relation of like and unlike is the 
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form of this Bo-callvtt fonu, aa well as the form of all the 
concrete experit-ncea [tresented under it,* 

A further step may now lie takon. We will aseiime that 
Ktnt's premises are inron testable, aD<l his cont'liisiou irrcsie- 
tiltte. We will assume that the space-eonsciousiiese niid the 
linie-coHsciousoesis behave as he alleges, and that there- 
fore we must agree with him in saying that they are forms 
of intuition. We will also imagine ourselves to have got 
orer the difficulty of t-oncei\Tng a thing to be Iwth the 
luattcr of intuition and its form — both that which is cou- 
dilioned in eonscioiianesa and that which conditions it. 
.Vnd having supposed all this, we will observe the position 
* tn an appendix to his Essay on the " Laws o( Voree," ProL Silvester 
bis republished from Naiurt the eontrovorsj- to which 1 haTo reterred 
•boTe. In an additional note he says : — " It is clear that it Mr, Spenoer 
bd been made aware of the bniad lines of demarcation in Kant's system 
b«ween Intuition, the action orlhe product of the Sensihility.and Thought, 
the action or prodnctol the Undcr>ilandinj;(the two belonging, anwrding to 
EanLtoentircl/difTerent provinces of the mind), be would have seen that 
ira xappos^A n<tiiLatiun pmoeednl on a mere misapprehension of Kant't 
•rdtal nlterance and doctrine on the subject If Mr. Spencer will restore 
lo Kant the words really used by him. the sentence will run Ihns: — ' If 
(paee an<1 time are forms of intuition, they can never be thouffht of; 
■iora it is impossible (or anything to be at once the form of thou^-lit and 
the moffer of thought;' and his epigraui [for Mr. Sgwncer must have 
tnnnt it rather as an epigram than »s a serious argument) loses all its 
IwinL Was it likely d priori that Kant {the Kant) should have laid him- 
(ett open to snoh n tehoUtr'a-mnle at the very outset of his system!" 

1 have only to remark that Prof. Sylvester's mode of rondering my 
criticism pointless, is a very curious, but not, I think, a very conclusive 
one. He has mbstituled Kant's words for my words in one part ot Ilia 
wntence qnoted (from First Prineiple», p. 49). while ho has made no cor- 
nsponding substttntions in the correlative parts of the sentence. Had lie 
put "intuition" for '■ thought" everywhere, instead of only in one place, 
my senlenee would have ran thus; — "}t space and time are fornis ot iii- 
tttitioD they can never be intuited: since it is impossible for snylhing to 
be at onee the farm at intuition and the mailer of intuition." I fail to 
ne that in the sentence as thus altered the point is lost: if it was there 
l«rore. it is there now. Indeed, as I think the teit shows, the change of 
eiprcstion which Prof. Sylvester's objection has led me to make, renders 
the disproof much clearer than it was beToro. Whether that disproof 
rightly described by his metaphor, is a question that dors not concern 
me — he is responsible for its use, not I. 
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in which we stand. Consider, first, the t 

affirmed — that Time and Space arc subjective forni 
properties of the ego. Is it possible to realize the mean 
of these words! or are they simply groups of sigus wM 
seem to contain a notiou hut really contain none? 
attempt to construct the notion will quickly show thatfl 
latter is the fact. Think of Space — of the thing, that is; j 
of the word. Now think of self — of that which i: 
Having clearly represented them, put the two tugetheT,j| 
conceive the one as a property of the other. What r 
Nothing but a conflict of two thoughts that canned 
united. It would be as practicable to imagine a : 
triangle. What, then, is the worth of the propoai^ 
As Mr. Mansel, himself a Kantiet, says in his subtle f 
pTolegorsiena Logica: — "A form of words uniting i 
butes not presentable in an intuition, is not the sign ( 
thought, hut of the negation of all thinking. Concq 
must thus he carefully distinguished, as well from ] 
imagination, as from a mere understanding of the n 
of words. C'ombinations of attributes logically imp« 
may be expressed in language perfectly intelligible, 
is no difficulty in understanding the meaning of the pbj 
Inlinear fiyure, or iron-gold. The language is intellig 
though the object is inconceivable." If this be true, ] 
statement is empty sound. If, as Sir William Ham 
puts it, those propositions only are conceivable of i 
subject and predicate are cajmble of unity of representa 
then is the snbjecti\'ity of Sjiace inconceivable; for 1 
impossible to bring the two notions, Space and j 
the ego, into unity of representation. Con^ 

next that which is, by implication, denied. To affirm* 
Time and Space belong to the ego, is simultaneously^ 
affirm that they do not belong to the non-ego. Beyond tho 
above positive propMition, which it is impossible to think, 
there is thus a correlative negative proposition, which it 
) equally impossible to Ihiuk. 'Wliilc, in the one case, 
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assertion ia that two things are united in fact wbicli 
kre vrliollf itnablo to unite in thought; in the other 
, llie assertion is that two tilings are disunited in 
w(ik-h we are wholW unable to Jiaimite in thoughL 
DO effort ean any one separate, or think away, Space 
and Time from the objective worW, and leave the objective 
world Ixphind. The proposal to imagine a siiuare divested 
of i(3 eijiiiangtilarity ia a kindred proposal. And if the 
implied statement that a siguarc has an existence apart 
from its eqaiangularity, though a verbally-intelligible 
lUtement. is mithiukable and meaningless, then no le^ 
UDihinkable and meaningless is the implied statement 
that objects have an existence apart from Space and Time, 

Sor are we committed to these two impossibilities of 
tliotif;ht only — there are sequent impossibilities. The 
Kantian doctrine not only compels ua to dissociate from 
ibe twn-ego these forms as we know them, biit practically 
forbids ns to recognize, or suppose, any forms for the 
»«n-ego. Kant says that " Space is nothing ffan than the 
form of all phienomena of the external sense, that is, the 
subjective condition of the sensibility, under which alone 
estema] intuition is possible," This is a tacit affirmation 
that there b no fonn of objective exiatencc to which it 
-correspomls ; since, if there were, it would be something 
(/« than the stibjective condition of the sensibility, lie 
ays, too, that " Time is nothing hut the form of our in- 
ternal intuition, * * * it inheres not in ihe objects them- 
selves, but tolelg in the subject (or mind) which intuites 
them." And he distinctly shut* ont the supposition that 
there are forma of the non-ego to which those forms of tlie 
ego correspond, by saying that " Space is not a con- 
ception which has been derived from outward experi- 
ences, * * * the representation of space cannot ho bor- 
rowed from the relations of external phienomena through 
experience." Let us observe, then, the two alternative con- 
clusions respecting the non-^go, between which we have to 
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cliooso. The first is that tlie non-ego ie formlees. 

i'lmugli, as existing internal ly, the matter of every intu- 
ition has its form, yet, as exiating externally, the olijeot to 
which this intuition relates has no form. As we have seen, 
Kant defiuea fi»rm as '" that whieh effeets tliat tlie con- 
tent * * * can be arraiigeil nniler certain rolationa." 
lluderstanding form in this sense, tlien, we mufit say that 
the non-ego cannot have its content arranged under certain 
relations. But to say this is to say that the non-«go 
has no parts, since to have parts is to have content arranged 
in relations; and it is etpally to say that it is not a whole^ 
for a whole necessarily implies parts of whit-h it is the sum. 
Whence the proposition amounts to this, that the twwi-cjB^ 
having neither whole nor parts, cannot be thought of as 
existing; and we are landed in Absolute Idealism, which is 
contrary to the hypothesis.* The alternative pro- 

jiosition is that the non-ego has a form, hut that tliia < 
pro<hiees no effect on the ego in the act of ex{Wricnce. 

• Let mo hero append the passage from which I have j'list qnnted, fbr 
thDpurposenf IndicaUnRwhat iscitliRrnoimtiisionnfNlAtempntorBehange 
in the raonnings of the words used, Kai>(. says : — " The elTeot of an object 
upon the faoiiUy ot representation, so Tnr ks we ok affected hy the «afd 
object, is Bensation. That dort ot intuition whirh relnles to an object by 
means of sensation, is called an empirical intuition. The undcl^nniiied 
oliJBct of an empirical intuition, is call«l phirnnmenrm. That which in thf. 
plinnomcnon corresponds to the sensation, I terra its tnatler ; " (ben, tfr 
memberintc the definition just iriven of phenomenon, olijectivc esistenoe 
Is maniteslly referred to) " bnt that which effects that the content of tha 
pho-'nomenon can \x arranged under certain relations. I call ilc/ona." 
(So that form, as hers applied, refers to objective eiistence.) '• But that 
in whioh our sensations ara merely arrangeii. and by which Ihey are fn^ 
oeplible of aianining a eortaiii form, cannot be itmlf senention." (In 
whiehscntenee the word /orw obviously refers to subjectiTee»iatenc«.) At 
the outset, the "phenomenon" and the "sensation" are distin^iishvd ■■ 
objeolire and »ubj<«rlivo respectively; and then in the elo^inn »enl«ww 
Uia/urm is spoken ot in connexion first with the one and then with tha 
Other, as thoiich they were the same. This patntjirc occurs on Ibeflnt 

(ce of the Critique of Pure Rtaton (p. 21 of .Veitlfjohn'a IrantUitioiH, 

r. Lewes has obliged me by comparing the words with the original, 

A finds the translation to be accurate. 
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igh ihe objective esistence contained under some ob- 
jedire form is capable of impressing the aiibjeet, and 
pioduriog een^tion, yet this sensalioii is conditioned 
wbollj hy ihe subjective form; the objective form is com- 
pletely inoperative. So that whatever arrangement there 
tuy be in the content of the tmn-ego, the effect wrought on 
the tgo has its content arranged purely according to the 
fann of the ego. One arrangement of the non-g^ is just as 
good as another, in so far as the ego ia concerned. As it 
follows from this that no differences among our sensations 
ire determined by any differences in the non-ego (for to eay 
that they are so determined is to say that the form under 
vlticb the non-ego eyiisx& produces an effect ujron the ego); 
nd as it similarly follows that the order of coexistence and 
nquenee among these sensations is not detennined by any 
order in the non-^go; we are compelled to conclude that all 
these differences and changes in the ego are self -determined. 
We are, as before, driven into Absolute Idealism, and the 
premises are contrailicated. 

To eom])lcte the criticism it remains but to remind the 
reader that the facts of consciousness supposed to be inter- 
pivtuble only on the Kantian hj-pothesis, are iuterpreiable 
on the Experience-hypothesis, when it is a(loi]uately ex- 
panded. In the preceding Parts of this work, and more 
especially in the last of them, we have seen that if, in pur- 
suance of the Doctrine of Evolution, we suppose the modifi- 
cations prwiuceil by experience to be inheritable, it must 
happen that if there are any universal forma of the non-ego, 
these must establish corresponding universal forms in the 
ego. These forma, being embodied in the organization, will 
impress themselves on the first intuitions of the individual; 
and will thus appear to antecede all experieuce. But they 
will nevertheless be forms which, when analyzed, prove to be 
derived from that same ultimate consciousness of likeness 
and unlikeness into which all experience ia resolvable: just 
as we have found. 
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And now let us sum up the Kantian argument — limiting 
ourselves to the case of Space. Kant tella us that Space is the 
form of all external intuition; which is not true. He tells 
UB that the consciousness of Space continues when the con- 
sciousness of al! things contained in it is suppreasetl ; which 
ia also not true. From tlicsc alleged facts he infers that 
Space is an a priori fonn of intuition. I sav infers, because 
this conclusion is not presented in necessary union with the 
premises, in the same way that the consciousness of duality 
is necessarily presented along with the consciousness of in- 
equality; but it is a conclusion voluntarily drawn for the 
purpose of explaining the alleged facts. And then that we 
may accept this conclusion, which is not necessarily pre- 
sented along with these alleged facts wliich are not true, wa 
are obliged to aftinn several propositions which cannot be 
rendered into thought. When S])ace is itself contcra* 
plated, we have to conceive it as at once the form of 
intuition and the matter of intuition; which is impoft- 
sihle. We have to unite that which we are conscioiM 
of as Space with that which we are conscious of a& the 
*yo, and contemplate the one as a property of the other; 
which is impossible. We have at the same time to dis- 
unite that wliich we are conscious of as Space, from that 
which we are conscious of as the nwi-effo, and contemplate 
the one as separate from the other; which is also impossible. 
Further, this hypothesis that Space is " nothing else " than 
a form of intuition belonging wholly to the «go, commits lu 
to one of the two alternatives, that the non-ego is formlea 
or that its form produces absolutely no effect upon the«^,* 
both of which alternatives involve us in impossibilities of 
thought. And all these impossibilities of thought, offered 
to us along with a supposed necessary inference from sup- 
posed facts, we are In accejit that we may escape a difficulty 
of interpretation assumed to be insurmountable, but which 
is readily surmounted! ^^H 
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§ 400. One other example of metaphysical reasoning may 
be fitly added — an example lineally descending from the 
Itjt. It will ahow OS how lliat rejection of the direct teati- 
muny of consciousnees which Kantism Involves, leads to 
rontndiction when joined with that acceptance of the direct 
testimony of consciousness implied by " Natural Realism," 

Sir William Hamilton, who, from some passages in his 
writings (see, for instance, p. 882 of the DMscrtatioTu), 
might be supposed to hold that Space is hotii a law of 
tliought and a law of things; but who proves hiniaelf to be 
1 disciple of Kant by saying — " It is one merit of the phiio- 
scphy of the conditioned, that it proves Space to be only a 
law of thought, and not a law of things; " has been led by 
his Kantism into a suicidal argument. In his trenchant 
criticism on Dr. Brown, he brin^ into strong relief the 
inoonststency of that writer by putting side by side two 
positions respectively received and repudiated by him. The 
passage, which will be found at page 90 of iheDiaterta- 
tutus, is as follows:- — 

" I cannot but believe t/tat material things exist : — I cannot 
hit beU^ve thai the material reality w the object immedialely 
hnoum in perception. The former of these beliefs, explicitly 
argues Dr. Brown, in defending bis system against the 
ecepdc, betsivse. irresistible, is true. The latter of these 
beliefe, implicitly argues Dr. Brown, in establishing his 
system itself, though irresistihle, is false." 

Now when Sir William Hamilton asserts that Space is 
"only a law of thought, and not a law of things," he falls 
into an inconsistency of the same kind as that which he here 
esposea. To show this it needs but to make a small addi- 
tion to the foregoing passage, and to change the names, 
thus: — 

I cannot hut believe that material things exitt: — I cannot 
Ivt believe that the material reality is the object immediately 
i-nrttrn in perception .■ — /cannot hut believe that the space 
whicA tnaterial realitie» are perceived is objectively real. 
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The two former of these beliefs, explicitly argues Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, in defending his system against the sceptic, 
because irreaiMihle, are true. The latter of these boUefa, 
implicitly argues Sir William Hamilton, in establishing hia 
system itself, though irreautihle, ia false. 

We are not now concerned with the teuability of Dr. 
Brown's position, or with the tenability of Sir W. Hamilton'^ 
criticism. We have to note only that if Sir W. Hamilton's 
argument is conclusive against Dr. Brown, a parallel argu- 
ment is conclusive against himself; and that either the 
criterion he erects is no criterion, or that his belief respect- 
ing the subjectivity of Space is disproved by hia criterion. 

§401. Such, then, are metaphysical reasonings; not 
selected from the works of one writer or one school, but 
frum the works of a aeries of writers of different schools 
— Berkeley, Ilumc, Kant, Hamilton. While disagreeing 
in other respects, these writers agree in the professed rejec- 
tion of some or many of the fundamental dicta of coa- 
sciousness. The passages quoted and criticized have boen 
typical passages directly referring to these fundamental 
dicta; and the reasonings have been reasonings conaidcred 
sufficient to diaprove them. Have they the requisite co- 
gency? So far from having it, they are full of defects 
which would invalidate quite ordinary inferences. 

In one case we find that what is to be denied in the con- 
clusion is tacitly affirmed in the premises. Now transcendent 
mental capacity is made the basis for proof of mental inca- 
pacity; and disproof of our eonaciouaness of a thing is made 
to proceed upon our consciousness of another thing which 
the same argument disproves. To escape from a difficulty 
of thought, half-a-dozen impossibilities of thought areoffered 
by way of rcfnge. And once more, the teat of true cogni- 
tions, which is alleged to be final, is, without any assigned 
reason, assumed to be worthless in respect of particular 
uitions. 
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§ 402. The foregoing three cbaptere contain a general 
mrrey of the metaphysical position. We have seen that nieta- 
[JijracianB proceed on a tacit assumption whieU they make 
DO attempt to juatify; and which cannot possibly lie justified. 
We have eet-n (liat the words they use, one and all, turn 
traitors; and along with every proposition they are set to 
express, persist in expressing some fatal counter-proposition, 
We have also seen that the reasonings framed out of 
these propositions cannot be coerced into establishing that 
which they are intended to establish; but have to take 
for their fulcmm that which is to be dis-established, and are 
powerless when that fulcnun is removed. 

For ordinary purposes sncb an examination, leading to 
such results, might he held sufficient. Here, however, it is 
not intended as more than an introduction. It foreshadows 
the analytical argument on which we are now to enter, and 
still more vaguely the s^^-nthetical argument that is to 
snpplement it— the one a negative justification of Itealit-m 
■ and the other a positive justification of Ilealism. 

By a negative justification of Realism, I mean a proof 
that Realism rests on evidence ha^-ing a greater validity 
than the evidence on which any counter- hvpothesis rests. 
By such proof the realistic belief ia negatively justified; 
inasmuch as no belief baring a better justification exists. 

Before proceeding to an ultimate analysis, we will advance 
the examination a stage by making a proximate analysis. 
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§ 403. Twice in the coiiree of this work (§§ 204 and | 
note) 1 have named, as illustrating in a remarkable way* 
effect of habit, the power ac(|iiired by microacopiata c ' 
moving objects under a microscope as to neutralize | 
apparent inversions of thejr motions. Thia adjusts 
which ia auch that, to move the object to the right J 
fingers must be moved to the left, and to move it up f 
must be moved down, is, after long practice, made ad 
raaticallj, and comes to seem quite natural — 8f 
that when, for certain purposes, there is used an ' 
glass," which brinps the visible motions into their ordin 
relations with the tactual motions, these relations s 
be unnatural; and the microscopist is as much perpU 
by this normal connexion of impressions as he origi 
waa by the abnormal one. 

Habit, thus shown to produce so striking a result in i 
sphere of simple external perception, is capable of producing ' 
a no less striking result in the sphere of that complex 
internal perception which we call reasoning. Here, too, by 
frequently presenting sequences of thought under an 
inverted relation, there is gradually sujjerinduccd the belief 
that this is their direct relation. From persistently con- 
templating them in a certain hypothetical order, exactly 
opposite to their real order, the tiypothetical order even- 
tually comes to appear as the real order and the real order 
aa the hypothetical. 




Tim is tHe attitude of mind generated li; habit in the 
metaphysieiaa. So accustomed is lie to look through tlie 
introspective instrument which reverses the succession of hia 
experiences, that the reversed succession is taken by hini 
for the direct succession; and when he is made to look 
thnjugh an " ereetinp glass " which rectifies the succession, 
everjthing seems to him turned the wrong aide up. 

From this introductory parallel let us pass to the argu- 
ment which it pre-figures. 

§ 404. The postiilate \vitb which metaphysical reasoning 
lets out, is that we are primarily conscious only of our 
sensations — that we certainly know we have these, and that 
if there be anything beyond these serving as cause for them, 
it can lie known only by inference from them. 

I siiall give much surprise to the metaphysical reader if I 
call in question this postulate; and the surprise will rise 
into astonishment if 1 distinctly deny it. Yet I must do 
this, limiting the proposition to those epi-peripheral 
feelings produced in us by external objects (for these are 
alone in question) I see no alternative but to affirm that the 
thing primarily known, is not that a sensation has been 
experienced, but that there exists an outer object. Instead 
of admitting that the primordial and imquestionable know- 
ledge is the existence of a sensation, I assert, contrariwise, 
that the existence of a sensation is an hypothesis that can- 
not be framed until external existence is known. This 
entire inversion of his conception, which to the meta- 
physician will seem so absurd, is one that inevitably takes 
place when we inspect the phenomena of consciousness in 
their order of genesis: using, for our " erecting glass," the 
mental biography of a child, or the developed conception of 

ings held in common by the savage and the rustic, 
f During his early days a boy eats, plays, pulls to pieces 

B toys, quarrels with his brothers, and carries on a life in 
ich things, and persons, and places, and acts, become 
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familiar, and are dealt with in a way implying an apprehen- 
sion of them eesentlHlly similar to that which adults hare. 
During the same period there ia acquireil a knowledge of 
language sufficient for understanding and expressing simple 
propositions respecting objects, proijcrties, and relations. 
But now let us ask, at what age Joes the boy first use any 
word ending in " ation " ; and how many years is it before 
the meaning of " sensation " can be explained to him! Ita 
first eomponent " sense," understood as the general name 
for bearing, sight, touch, taste, and smell, is for a long time 
incomprehensible. The force of the ending, " ation," cannot 
by any possibility be known until the power of forming ab- 
stractions has been considerably developed. And the 
doubly-abstract term " sensation," remains for a still longer 
period witlioiit meaning. Equally obvious, or even more 
obvious, is the child's inability to know that lie baa sensa- 
tions, when we remember his inability to form a definite 
conception of his own individuality. Ko urchin from the 
nursery speaks of himself as " I." lie regards himself aa aa 
object. Hearing himself called " Georgy," he will MJ 
" Give Georgy," when he wants something; or will plain- 
tively indicate " Oeorgy " as the cause of the evil when he 
has hurt himself. Such a form of speech as " 1 hurt mysehE," 
is never heard among young children. That synthesis of all 
the experiences and powers, past and present, constituting 
the conception of self, is far beyond the ability of an un- 
developed intelligence. So that neither the subject nor the 
predicate of the proposition — " T have a sensation," can be 
even separately framed by a child, much less put together. 

The notion of jwrsonal identity, though more developed in 
the savage, is still so imperfectly developed that he cannot 
form the consciousness which tlic metaphysician posits as 
primordial. In the languages of the lowest races there are no 
words answering to " mind " and " ideas." The uncivilized 
I has, indeed, got the belief in another self that goes 
1 dreams, and leaves the body for a longer tune at 
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death; but this other self, as conceived b^^ him, 'm eimply a 
duplicate, viable and tan^ble as the body is. He Itas no 
name for that which b conscious, or for that aggregate of 
thoughts and feelings called by us "consciousness;" and 
if he wants to convey the fact that lie perceives some- 
thing not present to the senses, he can do it only by 
Ukening his perception to external vision, and his internal 
power to an eye.* So that he is devoid of that conception 
of gelf as a sentient principle, which the metaphysical pro- 
portion implies; just as much as he b, in common with the 
child, devoid of any such notion as " sensation." We need 
but pemeraber that his language has not even a general word 
for tree, as considered apart from particular kinds of trees, to 
see at once the absurdity of crediting him with these highly 
abstract ideas. 

It is superfluous, however, to go so far for proof. Any 
bibourer or farmer will furnish it. Tell him that the eound 
he hears from the bell of the village church exbts in him- 
self; and that in the absence of all creatures having ears, 
there would be no sound. When his look of blank amaze- 
ment has waned, try and make him understand this truth 
which is so clear to you. Explain that the ribrationa of 
the bell are commnnicated to the air; that the air conveys 
them as waves or pulses; that these pulses succesHively 
strike the membrane of his ear, causing it to vibrate; and 
that what exbt in the air as mechanical movements become 
Id him the sensation of sound, which varies in pitch as these 
movements vary in their rapidity of euecession. And now 
ask yourself, what are these things you are telling him 
about? When yon speak to him of the bell, of the air, of 
the mechanical motions, do you mean so many of his ideas} 



• I do not RBwrt this only as mi inference from primilive knpuaRes. 
Some time sineo I hsd the opportunity of putting direct questions on Iho 
pnint to Dr-Theopliilusnahn, whnwasbrimjrIitnpBinonBlhonoltenloti, 
has a full command of their Inntrnntre. and complete fsmiliBri ty with their 
modes of thought ; and he entirely verified the il priori implicatjoni. 
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If yoH do, you fall into the astoiindiug absurdity of guppoeing 
that he already has the coiiceptiou which you are trjnng to 
give him. By the bell, the air, the %'ibratioD8, then, you 
mean just what he means — so many objective existences and 
actions; and by no possibility can you present to him this 
hypothesis that what he knows as sound exists in him, and 
not outside of him, without postulating, in common with 
him, these objective realities. By no possibility can you 
show Uini that he knows only his sensations, without sup- 
posing him to be already conscious of all these things and 
changes causing his sensations. 

Up to a considerably-advanced stage of his mental dfr'l 
velopment, every one thinks of properties not simply at] 
implying objeets, but as being objectively what tlicy seem tO 1 
him subjectively. Aided by the "erecting glass" used I 
aI)ove, even the metaphysician, perplexed by involved ^ 
reasonings, will not fail to remember that originally he re- 
garded colours as inherent in the substances distinguished 
by them; that sweetness was conceived as an intrinsic pro- 
perty of sugar; that hardness and softness were supposed 
actually to dwell in stones and in flesh. And perhaps he 
will recollect that only after a considerable amount of prac- 
tice in throwing intellectual somersets, did he succeed in in- 
verting his original conception; so as to think of the iwf 1 
pression produced on him as that which is immediately 
known, and the outer object causing it as known mediately, 
so far aa it is known. Remembering all which, he will see 
that the Idealistic hypothesis not only came long after the 
Realistic belief, but that when ho succeeded in framing the 
Idealistic hypothesis he did so only by the help of the 
Realistic belief. 






§ 405. Let lis digress a moment to observe the source of 
these metaphysical confusions. The error has been in con- 
founding two quite distinct things— having a sensation, and 
being conscious of having a sensation. 




- To be impreaeetl by a colour, a sound, or an odour, and 
ibereupon tu [lerform some motion (-onducive lo self-preaer- 
TitioB, b a simple act perpetually performed by crciiturea of 
hnr grade — an act closely allied to reflex acls, and passing 
insensitily into these. AVe may figure its nature by imagin- 
ing to ourselves, so far as wc can, the process of sneezing, 
B occurring without a contemplating self to watch it 
Utd think about it. A sensation thus existing before 
th^e exists an introspective cousciousuess, is a sensa- 
tion of the kind g]M>ken of by metaphysicians as being 
immediately given in consciousness, in contradistinction to 
tlie outer agent producing it, which can be but mediately 
pven. Ami did lliey simply argue that the conception of 
the outer agent eventually framed, !s frametl out of such 
aensaiious, and stands in relation to them as secondary and 
derived, their position would be tenable enough. But it is 
one thing to say that in such a creature the sensations are 
the things originally given, while their objective cause 
comes in course of time to be inferred; and it is quite an- 
other thing to say these sensations can be known a» genm- 
twns,hy such a creature. So long as a creature is simply 
recipient of sensations, and so long as it has pot only far 
enough to make the s%"nthesis of these implied in the con- 
ception of an object — nay, so long as it has not reached the 
still more complex synthesis required to conceive the object 
and itself as independent existences, it cannot reach that 
conscionsnesa of sensation which the metaphysician asaimiea 
to be primordial. 

For, as we have seen above, this consciousness of having 
a sensation, which the metaphysical argument postulates, ia 
llie consciousness framed by a distinctly-individualized self, 
ffliich long antecedent experience has clearly distingiushed 
from a not-self. The metaphysical argument identities two 
things which are at the very opposite extremes of the pro- 
cess of mental evolution. The simple consciousness of sen- 
aatioD, II ncom plica ted by any consciousness of subject or 
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object, ia doubtless primordial. Through immeaaurablj long 
and complex differontiutioiia and integrationa of euch pri- 
mordial Bcnantiona and derived ideas, there develops a con- 
aciousness of self and a correlative not-self. And far later 
tlian this is reached a final stage, at which it becomes poa- 
sible for the developed self to contemplate its own states as 
affections produced in it by the not-self. And this final 
Btage is spoken of as though it were the initial stagcl 

§ 406. Returning from this digression, that which we are 
concerned here to note, is that tlie IteatistJc conception ia 
everywhere and always, in child, in savage, in rustic, in the 
metaphysician himself, prior to the Idealistic conception; 
and that in no mind whatever can the Idealiatic conceptioit 
l)c reaehetl except through the llealistic one. Healisra must 
l>e posited before a step can be taken towards proiwnnding 
Idealism. 

Now if any one, in proof that hia friend died last week, 
prodnced a letter from his friend dated yesterday, announc- 
ing las own death, we should think that even Irish extraction 
would scarcely suffice to account for the illogicality. To 
say that a man is dead, and then to give, aa evidence of 
his death, that which supposes him to be alive, implies a 
scarcely -imaginable blindness to the contradiction between 
premises and conclusion. And yet in wliat does this con- 
tradiction differ essentially from that which, having im- 
plicitly postulated external objects, evolves the conclusion 
that sensations only can be known, and that objects causing 
them are hypothetical, or even non-existent J 

In brief, then, the argument from priority is this; — tbat 
in the history of the race, as well as in the history of every 
mind, Realism is the primary conception'; that only after it 
has been reached, and long held without question, does it 
become possible even to frame the Idealiatic conception, 
while resting upon the Realistic one; and that then, as ever 
after, the Idealistic conception, depending on the Realistin 

!, must vanish the instant the Realistic one is taken away. 




ARocu£trr FHou sutPLicrrr. 



'. A bullet fired at a target a hundred yards off, may 
aisB it ; but if fired nt the same target ]>laced a tbmisaiid 
ranis off, the probability of missiug is much less. In 
valkiog over a frozen lake a quarter of a mile wide, you 
ire not tmlikely to slip down; but if the frozen lake is a 
mile wide, tliere is but little probability that you will slip 
down in walking over it. During an hour's ramble in April, 
■there is a moderate chance that you may Ik? caught in a 
shower; but if your ramble oocupica the whole day, your 
chuice of being caught in a shower ia relatively small. 
These propositions, which look so eminently insane, will 
serve to exemplify, in a startling way, one kind of absurdity 
which pervades metaphysical conclusions. 

For if we compare the mental process which yields Real- 
ism, with the mental process said to jield Idealism or Scep- 
ticism, we see that, apart from other differences, the two 
differ immensely in their lengths. The one is so simple 
aad direct as to appear, at first sight, undeeoniposable; while 
the other, long, involved, and indirect, is not simply decom- 
posable but requires much iugenuity to compose it. Ought 
ire then to hold that in the short and simple process there 
Ij less danger of going wrong than in the long and ela- 
borate process; or ought we to hold, with the metaphy- 
iician, that in the long and elaborate process we shall not 
go wrong, though we go wrong in the short one? 
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This comparison will he objected to on the ground that 
the two processes differ not in their lengths only but in 
their natures. Doubtless they do this. Aa we shall see 
in the next chapter, the process carrying U8 to the Heal- 
istic conception, ia qualitatively so immensely superior tlia^ 
lengtlis being supposed equal, its outcome is far more 
trustworthy than that of the process carrying ua to the 
Idealistic conception. But claiming nothing here for thia 
superiority, the two processes are, otherwise, so far alike 
that they may be properly compared in respect to their , 
lengths. This will need a little explanation. 

§ 408. The metaphysical argument, whatever he its par- 
ticular species, habitually begins by offering proof that the 
Realistic belief is inferential. Now in one case and now in 
another, the listener is made to admit that the thing present 
to his consciousness is some feeling; that along with, say, a 
particular sensation of colour, there have habitually beoi 
joined, through certain motions made, sensations of hard- 
ness or softness, of smell, of taste, of temperature; that 
when he again has this particular sensation of colour, he 
infers that these other sensations will follow if he makes 
the appropriate motions; that this is the whole content of 
liis consciousness; and that if he thinks there is any objec- 
tive sultstratum serving as cause for this cluster of sensa- 
tions, its existence is <tn inferetice' — the inferred subslratum 
can never be itjielf presented in consciousness. Thus the 
metaphysician shows that the Realistic l>oIief is reached 
through a process of drawing conclusions— a process of 
reasoning. Consequently, as his own belief is also reached 
through a process of reasoning, the two processes are com- 
parable in respect to their lengths. T^et us see how they 
stand when thus compared. 

In the first place, this alleged demonstration that the 
Realistic belief is inferential, ilself consists of many 
inferences. Whatever risk there may be in drawing 
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the Rcalistiu in£eretieo, is ii risk over autl over iii;;iiiu eu- 
{viuiitered in flrawitig llie sucee^ve inferences proving the 
ioferciitifll nature of Rcalisni. And hence to suppo^ tlitj 
infere««? of Ilealisni disprovcsl by tlib aeries of inferences, 
is to suppose, as ubovo, tliat while tliere is much danger in 
(iBc stfp there is little danger in many steps. Nay. the ease 
is even stronger; for whatever difference there is between 
the uatiires of these inferential steps, is in favour of that 
ukej) by Healiam, which is far simpler than any one of those 
taken in showing the inferential character of Rt-alisni. Let 
i( be gmnled that knowledge of the external object is 
peai'ht-d by syntheaa. Is it not obvious that the alleged 
demonstration of its synthetic origin, consists of sj'ntheses, 
each of which is more complex than the one called in ques- 
tion f 

This, however, is by no means all. After the supposed 
disproof of Realism comes t]ie supposed proof of Idealism 
or Scepticism. This has throughout the same character, 
and involves throughout the same multiplication of possi- 
bilities of error. The conception to be justified cannot oven 
lie framed without uniting several highly-syntbetic acts; 
and every step of the argument used to justify it, is sviilhetic 
in a still higher degree. Take, for example, the proposj- 
tioH of IJerkeley — '" Ideas exist in XUnd." Here arc three 
syntheses. Idta is a general word applicable to each of 
our multitudinous states of consciousness of all orders; and, 
as we see in the child, can be understood only after the 
patting together of many experiences. Mind is a syn- 
lliesis of stales of consciousness — is a thing we can form no 
notion of w-itbout nt-memhermg, rc-eoll^rjtin^. some of our 
mental acts. Every conception of relation is a evnlhesia — 
iliat of inclusion being one. The child is enabled to re- 
cognize one thing as in another, by observations similar to, 
and simultaneous with, those which teach it the externality 
of things; and until these observations have been gene- 
ralized, the proposition that ideas are in mind is un- 
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tliinkable. Thus, each of the words idea, in, mind, pre- 
aiipposes a synthesis; and the proposition — " Ideas exist ia 
mind," ia a Byntheeis of syntheses. Passing from the pro- 
position of Idealism to its reasoning, it might he shown 
that each of its syllogisms is a synthesis of syntheses; and 
that its conclusion, reached by putting together many syllo- 
gisms, is a synthesis of syntheses of syntheses. 



§ 409. Here, then, in its briefest form, is the issue 
raised: — That deliverance of consciousness which yields 
Healism, is either immediate or mediate. If it is immediate, 
everything is surrendered, and the controversy ends. If it 
is mediate, then it is comparable in its intrinsic nature with 
that deliverance of consciousness which is said to yield 
Idealism: this also is mediate. Being both mediate, the 
question anses — In what respect do they differ? and their 
most conspicuous difference we find to be that while the 
first involves but a single mediate act, the second involves 
a succession of mediate acts, each of which is itself made up 
of several mediate acts. Hence, if the one mediate act of 
Kealism is to he invalidated by the multitudinous mediate 
acts of Idealism, it must be on the supposition exemplified 
at the outset; namely, that if there is douhtfutncBS in a. 
single step of a given kind, there is less doubtfulness ia 
many st^ps of this kind. 




CHAPTER vnr. 

S AEQUMEST FBOM DISTINCTNESS. 

§ 410. A man passing an acquaintance when it is dusk, 
may feel some doubt about his identity — a doubt be would 
not feel in broad daylight. A witness testifying to words 
whispered at the other end of a room, scarcely dares to aa- 
wrt their import as positively as if they were spoken in loud 
tones close lo him. The truthworthiness of any outer per- 
ception is universally held to be great, in proportion as the 
elements of il are dbtinctly presented. 

In like manner among ideas, we always put greater 
faith in those of which the components can be clearly re- 
called, than in those o£ which the components can be dimly 
recalled. If I repeat a sentence I heard a moment since, 
while the impressions made on me are quite fresh, I feel, 
and my hearers feel, far greater confidence in the exactness 
of my repetition than if the sentence was one I beard last 
week. The description of a person or a place seen yesterday, 
is regarded as niiich less liable to be erroneous than the 
description of a person or a place seen a year ago or ten 
years ago. 

Immensely more marked is a further contrast of kindred 
nanire. Deliverances of consciousness given in the vivid 
terms we call sensations, excite a confidence immeasurably 
exceeding the confidence excited by deliverances giver in 
tlie faint terms we distinguish as ideas. If I think I left 
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a book on the table in the next room, and on going to fetch 
it find it is not there, I do not suppose that the presence of 
the hook on the table as mentally represented, is compara- 
ble in certainty to its absence as actually observed. If, when 
htiinming an air I heard yesterday on a musical box, I 
imagine its cadences as taking this or that particular turn; 
and if to-day on hearing again this same air on the musical 
box, I find the cadences are not as I thought; it never 
occurs to me to accept my recollection and reject my per- 
ception. 

By all [wrsons, then, and in all eases, where the characten 
of the acta of consciousness are in other respects tlie same, 
the deUverances given in vivid terms are accepted in pre- 
ference to those given in faint terms. Obscure perception! 
are rejected rather than clear ones; remembrancer which 
are definite are trusted rather than those which are indc- 
linite; and, above all, the deliverances of consciousness com- 
posed of sensations, are unhesitatingly preferred to those 
composed of the ideas of sensations. 

§411. The one proposition of Realism is presented in 
vivid terms; and each of the many propositions of Idealism 
or Scepticism ia represented in faint terms. I.et us grant 
that in both cases the process of thought is inferential. 
The two are nevertheless contrasted in this, that the single 
inference of the one is made up of elements m«t, if not all, 
of which have the highest degree of distinctness; while tbe 
many inferences of the other are severally made up of ex- 
tremely indistinct elements. Suppose we consider a mo- 
ment the composition of a link in the Idealistic argument. 

Each link is a consciousness that some one thing or 
group of things, which comes within a larger group of 
things distinguished by a certain character, has also that 
character. In the process of thought yielding the concln- 
sion, there is thus a mental representation of a sub-<rlas8 
^e representation being usually but partial); there is a 
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ivpreseatation of the including class (usually extremely 
partial); there is a represeatation of the predicated charac- 
ter OA ^-oouiion to all members of the including class (alfio 
trxtn^mely partial); and there is a representation of the one 
1-1*33 as included in the other (a representation also sym- 
bolized by a few cases taken to stand for all). Hence, 
besides the fact that the elements out of which this com- 
plex consciousness is formed are of the iuilbtinct order, we 
have the fact that the groups of these indistinct elements 
arc liut indistinctly represented as groups; and that the 
inclusion of the one hy the other is but indistinctly re- 
presented. 

But the indifitiQctness of the terms composing each infei> 
ence of t^e Idealist, is far greater than thus appears. For 
the classes of things dealt with are not simple representa- 
tions: they are mostly representations of representations. 
If I allege anything about sensations, I do not allege it 
sioiply of some one assemblage, as sounds (which I can hut 
Tery inadequately think of in their varieties), or of some 
other assemblage, as colours (which I ean still leas ade- 
quately think of in their varieties), or of odours only, or 
tastes only, or touches only: I allege it of all these hetcro- 
fceneous and mulrjtudiuous classes together. So that when 
I make, or when I accept, any general statement respecting 
sensations, I can but hurriedly think over the indistinct 
ideas of a few of them, and join with this fragmentary 
representation an extJeraely vague notion of all the rest as 
supposed to be represented; and then, in a way equally 
vague. I have to observe that some represented character, 
said to belong to these things supposed to be represented, 
dierefore belongs to some group, the inclusion of which is 
represented in an equally feeble manner. 

Xay, not even now is the haziness of the eonscionsnesa 
fully described. For each of these successive propositions 
making up the Idealist's argument, is expressed in the 
symboia we call words. These symbols may or may not 
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be translated into the equivalent thoughts. In many in- 
Btancea they are not translated — the equivalent thoughts are 
not called into consciousness. The words are just recog- 
nized as commonly standing for certain values, without its 
being aaeortained whether their values are forthcoming: 
just as cheques and bills are accepted and passed on, with- 
out inquiring whether there are assets to meet them. So 
that very frequently there is not even the indistinct repre- 
sentation, or re-rcpresentation, described; but only a sym- 
bolic representation of this! 

§ 412, See, then, the contrast. Supposing that the de- 
liverances of consciousness which yield Realism and Ideal- 
ism respectively, were otherwise alike in their degrees of 
validity; it would still happen that since the Realistic deliv- 
erance is given in terms of the highest possible distinctness, 
while the Idealistic deliverance is given in terms of the ex- 
tremest indistinctness, the Idealistic deliverance could not 
be accepted without asserting that things are most certainly 
known in proportion as they are most faintly perceived. 



CHAPTER IS. 



L CBTTEBION WAKTED. 



§ 413. The three short chapters juat oonchided, have ad- 
Tinced our analysis o stage liy disentanpHng, and present- 
ing sepamtely, llie three eeeential contrasts between the 
Kealislic conception and the conceptions opposed to it. Let 
ns glance at them separately and jointly. 

The Kealistic conception is prior in order of time; end 
the Idealistic conception cannot be framed in its absence. 
The one is independent, the other dependent npon it; and 
the Idealist, affirming that which is dependent, denies that 
on which it depends. The conscioiisncss in which 

Realism rests is reached by a single inferential act; while 
the consciousness professed to be reached by Idealism, is 
reached by a series of inferential acts. The Idealist pro- 
poses that, distrusting the single inferential act, we shall 
have faith in a series of them. The elements of 

the act of thought which j-ields Realism as its result, are ex- 
tremely vivid and absolutely definite; while the elements 
fif each one of the acts of thought said to yield Idealism, 
are extremely faint and very indefinite. We are asked to 
accept all these successive results given in faint, indefi,nite 
terms; and, on the strength of them, to reject the result 
given in vivid, definite terms. 

Stated thus nakedly, each of these tacit proposals is seen 
to involve the negation of a principle of rational think- 
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ing; and, even taken by itself, any cue of them a ob- 
viously fatal to a doctrine whicli makes it. A\Tiat, then, 
sliall we think of the doctrine which requires us to negative 
all these three principles of rational thinking flimultan&- 
oualy^ Yet this la what the metaphysical doctrine in general 
does. The primary- independent belief, the belief reached 
moat, directly, tlio belief given in terms of the highest dis- 
tinctness, ia to he abandoned as baseless; and we are to 
take as well based the belief which is secondary and de- 
pendent, which rests on complex indirect evidence, and on 
evidence that is extremely indislinct. All three criteria of 
certainty pnaranlee the first, white the direct negations of 
these criteria are united to form the postulate of thy last; 
and yet the last proposes to overthrow the first! 

Need we wonder, then, at the strangeness of these meta- 
physical systems, as contemplated by those who have not 
cultivated "the art of puzzling one's-setf methodically"! 
Need we wonder if the uninitiated jmss them by with un- 
concern, mingled, it may be, with more or less of contempti 
Speculations which set out by inverting all those tests men 
commonly use in the pursuit of trutli, ure not unnaturally 
thus met. 



§ 414. But now we have to enter upon a further stage 
of our inquiry. It is not enough to be clear that a doctrine 
is erroneous; it is not enough even to disentangle the error 
from its disguises; it ia further requisite — and in this case 
above all others requisite — that we should trace down the 
error to ita simplest form and find il^ root. 

We have abundant reason for suspecting that there la s 
root of error common to all these systems which seem to 
establish beliefs that are ahsoluteiy incongruous with our 
primary belief. I do not mean simply that the difficulty of 
thinking them, much more of accepting Iheni, furnishes 
ground for this suspicion; but I mean that, apart from the 
irticulnr results reached, their general aapecta are emi- 
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neallv suggestive of an all-perradiiig fallaoy. Each of them 
reijuires us to oLoose betwt-cn tliesc ulteroatives: — that there 
i:WiucfaQ<Iameiital flaw in its method, or that reason neces- 
sarily leads to iinnfasonable conchiaions. And while it is 
poi^ble to think the lirst of these, it is impossible to think 
tlie second. For I'learly uli metaphysics can be nothing hut 
an analysis of onr knowledge by means of our knowledge — 
tn inquiry by our intelligence into the decisions of our in- 
Irlligpnee, We cannol carry on such an inquiry without 
taking for granted the trustworthiness of our intelligence. 
How then can we legitimately end in proving sfimetliing at 
rarianeo with our primary beliefs, and so proving our intelli- 
gence fundamentally untrustworthy f Intelligence cannot 
prftve its own invalidity, because it must postulate its own 
rahdity in doing this. 

ilanifestlvjthen.there must be some unrecognized datum, 
the overlooking of which makes irossiblo this suicidal con- 
flict Each side of the argument involves the tacit as- 
Eumption that- intelligence proceeding after some manner or 
other can reach a valid conclusion; for on each side intclH- 
cenee is used. If one of these deliverances of intelligence is 
wrong — if of two confradictorv propositions uttered by it, 
Inth cannot be accepteil; then din-s not any choice which 
is made imply some ultimate principle of thought that is 
conformed to more in the one case than in the otiierf And 
is it not clear that before there can be agreement on the 
p-iieral issue there must be agreement on the particular issue 
—what is this ultimate principle. 



S 415. Tlie need for some such preliminary agreement is 
besiseenoncontemplating the general conduct of thecontro- 
versy; which, in the absence of a common ground, amounts 
to little more than beating the air. The argument of the 
Heahst habitually fails from not having as a fulcrum some 
universally-admitted truth which the Idealist also has to 
admit. Right as Reid may have been in his conviction, he 
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cannot be said to have demonstrated that he was so. HU 
Inquiry into the Human Mind coQiaxTiR no disproof of Scep- 
ticism, but is little more than an elaborate protest against 
it. In his later work, the Assays wi tlie InUillectual Powers 
of Man, he continues to adopt as premises what the sceptic 
rejects as conclusions. Having thrown down his gage, he 
remains outside the lists, and merely hurls at his opponent 
an occasional sarcasm. 

In the Dissertation appended to his edition of Reld'td 
works, Sir William Hamilton places the Common-senMLl 
Philosophy on a more satisfactory footing. But though 1 
gives systematic form to its doctrines, ho does not render ij 
criticism-proof. Among the self-evident propositions wi^ 
which he sets out, are these: — 

" Consciousness is to be presumed trustworthy until 1 
proved mendacious." 

" The mendacity of consciousness is proved, if its data, 
immediately in themselves, or mediately in their necessary 
consequences, he shown to stand in mutual contradiction," 

Now a sceptic might very properly argue that this test is 
worthless. For as the steps by which consciousness is to be 
proved mendacious are themselves acts of consciousness; 
and as they must he assumed tniatwortliy in proving that 
consciousness is not so; the process results in assuming the 
tnistworlhiness of particular acts of consciousness, to prove 
the mendacity of consciousness in general. 

Perhaps it will be replied that, could it be shown, a con- 
tradiction between the data of consciousness would still be 
the justification of Scepticism — that though it would not 
prove the certainty of falsehood, which implies somewhere 
a test of truth, it would yet prove the impossibility of de- 
termining any judgment to be either true or false. The 
rejoinder is, that the cognition of a contradiction hetween 
two primary data of conscioiwness, implying as it does the 
union of those two data in a certain relation, is a more 
complex operation of consciousness than the cognition of , 
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«tiier datum by itself; that anj untrustworthiness of eon- 
fciousncss, did it exist, must render tbe compound cogaitioQ 
BMK unccrUiin than tbe simple cognitions; tliat hence the 
flonsciousDcss of a contradiction can never have so great a 
nliditT as either of the primary data of consciousness be- 
tireen which it is supposed to exist; that thus the only 
Ic^cal scepticism must be directed against the seeming 
rontradiction ; and that, consequently, Scepticism must de- 
stroy itself at the first step. 

Doubtless all this, merely serving to show that the men- 
dacity of consciousness cannot be proved, and that the 
effort to establish either the validity or invalidity of con- 
•ciousDess is analogous to the mechanical absurdity of tiy- 
iag to lift the chair one sits on. does not diminish tbe credi- 
bility of consciousness — merely shows that its credibility 
musi be assumed. Sir William Hamilton's test simply fails 
to help us: the only harm being that the offer of a valueless 
puarantee, lays open to cavil that which it is put forward 
to insure. 

One further thing, however, which much concerns us 
here, is shown- Proving, as the foregoing criticism does, 
that an assumption of the trustworthiness of consciousness 
M general, fails to help us: and seeing, as we have done, 
that there must exist somewhere in consciousness a way of 
determining trustworthiness; we are left with the implica- 
tion that there has to be found some particular mode of con- 
a which is trustworthy in comparison with all other 



§ 416. Otherwise stating the case, we must, in place of 
a vague, unmethodic deliverance of consciousness, substi- 
tute some precise, methodic deliverance. In the language 
of Evolution, we have to rise from a less definite to a more 
definite form of mental action. And this, indeed, is an 
aspect of the matter which we may advantageously pause a 
monieut to consider. 
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It 13 witL mental progresB aa with all other progress, that 
along with increasing integration and increasing hetero* 
geneity there goes increasing definitenesa; and in the 
region of the intellect, aa everywhere else, exactiicaa can be 
reached only through stages of decreasing inexactness. It 
is impossible to get accuracy from undeveloped minds; and 
undeveloped minds dislike prescribed ways of obtaining ■ 
accuracy. Cooks hate weights and scales — prefer handfuls ] 
and pinches; and consider it an imputation on their skill if i 
you auggest that definite meaaures would be better. There I 
are luiedueated men who trust their own sensations ratlierl 
than the scale of a thermometer — will even aometimea aayl 
the thermometer is wrong, because it does not agree wit^fl 
their sensations. The like holds with language. | 

You cannot get uncultivated people, or indeed the great I 
mass of people called cultivated, to tell you neither mOTOl 
nor less than the fact. Always they either over-atate or ' 
under-atate; and regard criticism or qualification of their ' 
strong words aa rude or perverse. So, too, 

it with the processes of thinking carried on by those 
who are wanting in power or discipline of thought. They 
guess at results. They will not deliberately examine pre- 
miaoa and concluaion. They are impatient if you hint a 
doubt whether the case in question belongs to the class thoy 
have referred it to; or whether that class invariably pos- 
sesses the character they predicate of it. In short, just in 
proportion as their ability to reason ia small, they reaent any 
attempt to bring their conclusion, or any part of their argu- 
ment, to the test. 

Now though among men who philosophize, there has com- 
monly been a prolonged exercise of the reflective powers; 
though they recognize the need for method and precision; 
and though by studying Logic many have deliberately pre- 
pared for carrying on the higher mental processes correctly; 
yet even among them there is a remnant of indefiniteneea 
and an apparent reluctance to use the final precaution re- 
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qnired to reach detimt^Qf^. Not only ia there an ignoring 
of tho question — What is it which makes one deliverance of 
consciousness preferable to aiiotlier? but there is no readi- 
ness to join issue on the question, and to let conclusions 
stand or fall by the result. 

Vet to them, if to no others, it should be obvious that 
ibere must be somewhere, in some shape, some fundamental 
ict of thought by which the validities of other acts of 
thought arc to bo determined. Unaided internal perception 
can no more suffice to build up subjective science than un- 
lided external perception can suffice to build up objective 
seient-e. As we cannot by simple outward inspection de- 
lennine with exactness the relation between two objects; so 
we cannot by aimpio inward inspection determine with 
exactness the relation between two states of consciousness. 
In the one case, as in the other, some method of verifying 
our empirical cognitions must be found, before any sure 
results can be reached. We have to proceed in the ascer- 
tunment of internal tniths, as we proceed in the ascertain- 
ment of external truths — we have to make a particular mode 
of perception the guarantee of all other modes. 

§ 417. Press them home, and the antagonist schools of 
pMloeophj are both compelled to recognize some ultimate 
law of intelligence which from the l»eginning dominates 
over all conclusions; and which must be tacitly, if not avow- 
c-dly, recognized before any conclusion can be accepted 
rather than some other. 

Whoever says there are mental forms or innate powers, 
tbereby asserts tlie pre*existence of something which im- 
pcM^a itself on all that ia given in esjiericnce. If, before 
e.\perience Iwgina, there is possessed an inherited frame- 
work of thought ; then the structure of that framework must 
fix. in great part if not entirely, the manner in which the 
experiences are dealt with. Hence before any conclusions, 

taphrsieal or other, can be established, there has to be 
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answered the previous question — In what waj do the i 
berited forms of mental action determine our thoughts in I 
respect to such coiichisiona f 

Those who deny the existence of anything innate, and I 
refer the whole of every mental phenomenoa to experience, 
are in the like position. Suppose that at birth there cxiat« I 
nothing to determiue tho way in which impresaiona received I 
from without shall he dealt with. Still there is not escaped I 
the conclusion that all rational thinking is governed by somo 1 
principle which is established before rational thinking 1 
begins. For what has been going on during the long period J 
between birth and tlic time when there is a possibility of I 
philosophizing? what has been taking place in this which I 
we call self, before there b reached the jiower of aelf-'mtet' I 
pretation — if it ever is reached^ Tho very hypothesia al-1 
leges that tlie experienccB have been during all this time in J 
course of classification and organization. There have been i 
developing multitudinous strong associations— various hab- I 
its of mind and conceptions that have grown rigid — sundry | 
fundamental forms into which tho experiences have been I 
put together. Evidently, then, the natures of these, fixed 
long before the liigher mental activities become possil 
muat govern these higher mental activities. Self -in tor pre- 
tation is a process of thought; the nature of that process is 
already detennined before self-interpretatiou can begin 
tlie validity of this pre-detenniued process must be taken 
for granted in accepting the results of self-interpretation — 
even if self-interpretation loads to the conclusion that there 
19 nothing in mind but experiences. That is to say, 
necessities of thought which experience has produced, must 
be postulated as unquestionably true before they can be 
resolved into experiences. 

In every case, then, by every school, something has to be 
ssaumed. A certainty greater than that which any rcason- 
ig can yield, has to be recognized at the outset of all reason- 
bo it the reasoning which proposes to show that 
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tKcessary troths an* a priori, or bo it llie rensoniiig whicU. 
proposes to show that necesj!ary truths arc producta of ex- - 
perience. 

§ 418. How imperative is the recognition of an ulllmate 
iKt of truth may, however, be best sLown by asking what 
tiappens if none is reoognized. Let us see the result of 
utalyziiig pure Empiricism, or, as Prof. Massou has called 
'a, Expcrientialism. 

Throughout its argument there runs the tacit asaumptlon 
tliat there may be a Philosophy in which nothing is asserted 
but what is proved. It proposes to admit into the coherent 
fabric of its conclusions, no conclusion that is incapable of 
licing established by evidence; and thus it takes for granted 
that not only may all derivative truths be proved, but also 
that proof may be given of the truths from which thoy are 
derived, down to the very deepest. The consequence of 
this refusal to recognize some fundamental unproved truth, 
b that its fabric of conclusions is left wilhoiit a base. Giv- 
ing proof of any special proposition, is assimilating it to 
some cla« of propositions known to he true. If any doubt 
arises respecting the general proposition cited in justifica- 
tion of this special proposition, the course is to show that 
tliis general proposition is deducible from a proposition of 
Blill greater generality; and if pressed for proof of such still 
more general proposition, the only resource is to repeat the 
proems. Is this process endless^ If so, nothing can be 
proved — the whole series of propositions depends on some 
tmasatgnable proposition. Has the process an end \ If so, 
there roust eventually be reached a widest proposition — one 
which cannot be justified by showing that it is included by 
My wider — one which cannot be proved. Or to put the 
■i^:nment otherwise: — Every inference depends on pre- 
mises; every premise, if it admits of proof, depends on other 
premises; and if the proof of the proof be continually 
demanded, it must either end in an unproved premise, or in 
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tbe acknowledgment that there cannot be reached any pre- 
mise on which the entire aeries of proofs depends. 

Hence Philosophy, if it does not avowedly stand on some 
datum underlying reason, must acknowledge that it has 
nothing on which to st-and — must confess itself to be base- 
leas. 

§ 4ID. From all points of view, then, we discern the same 
implication. Before there can be a settlement of theae pro- 
longed controversies, there must be found something whicli 
all sides admit as a transcendent certainty. Obviously this 
must be the test of certainty itself; for no truth can be ao 
certain as that test by which its certainty is recognized. 

In the next chapter and the two succeeding it, we will' 
consider where this test is to be found, what it is, and ho*J 
to apply it. 
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% 420. If I wish to aacertain whether \ ia greater or not 

pester than \^, I cannot do it by direot couteuiplation. 

To reach any tnistworthy conclusion I must redui-e the 

two fractions to fractions of a common denominaliouj 

and then, by comparing their numerators, I can [KTi'cive 

vhich is the greater. Before an investment in England can 

be contrasted with an investment in America, pounds must 

be changed into dollars or doltare into pounds: only then 

can the difference in interest be known. It is ao, too, in a 

more involved way with every acrientific investigation and 

every application of science to the arts. Say that in a given 

case it has to be found whether wood or coal ia the more 

ecom^niicAl fuel for burning in a steam-engine furnace. 

Qiianliiies of the two fuels must be reduced to some common 

denomination either of weight or bulk; and such catcnla- 

tions made as will show in equal units of money, how much 

B unit of the one kind of fuel cost^ more than a unit of the 

other. Further, the effect produced by the engine with 

8 nnit of each kind of fuel, has to be found in tenus of 

horse-power: a unit of work in wliich the respective 

imounts of work done may be expressed and compared. 

And, eventually, by means of such reductions and compari- 

Bong, it is ascertained that a unit of work cosis so many 

nnits of money with the one fuel and so many with the 

other. 
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Everywhere, tlien, exact results are readied only by 
comparing tliiDg8 of the same dcnoraination; and where the 
things to be comparted are of different denoiniufltiona, one 
of them must be reduced to the same with the other, or 
else the equivalent of each in a denomination ditferent from 
either must be found. This method we have now to apply- 
By this means only can exact results ho reached in that 
field we are exploring. 



§ 421. The units with which we have here to deal ore 
propositions. Those are the ultimate components of know- 
ledge. The simp lest intuition equally with the most 
complex rational judgment, has the same fundamental 
structure: it is the tacit or overt assertion that something ia 
or is not of a certain nature — belongs or does not belong to 
a certain class — has or has not a certain attribute. 

No state of consciousncsa can become an element of what 
we call inteiUgence, without becoming one term of a pro- 
position wliieh is implied if not expressed. Not only when 
1 soy "I am cold," must I use thia universal verbal form 
for stating a relation; but it is impossible for me clearly to 
tkifik I am cold, without going through some conscioua- 
neaa having this form. The mere recognition of a sensation 
as being a sensation of cold, cannot occur without the sen- 
sation being thought of aa like certain before-known 
sensations; and it cannot be so thought of without making 
a tacit assertion respecting it. Everywhere throughout 
the Special Analysis, we saw that the intellectual process 
IS, from hegiuniiig to end, essentially the same in method. 
From the first stages in which simple feelings are identified 
and discriminated, to the last stages in wliich the most in- 
tricate clusters of things end acts and relations are grouped 
with their similars and separated from their disaimilan, 
the difference is not in tlie ultimate nature of the mental 
kct, but in the extent to which it is complicated. Alleged 
"atisctions into Intuition, Understanding, and Kcason an 
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nr&ce-distinctioiis. A consciousness propositions] in iu 
itrm, ia involved in Kcognizing an odour to be of ibis or 
that kind, just as much as in recognizing State-education to 
be a kind uf Socialiam. 

Propositions, then, constitute the common denomination 
b> whieb all systems of belief, simple or complex, Lave lo Ite 
reduced, before we can Boientifically test them. Proposi- 
tknis are the units of composition out of which Realism and 
Idealism are alike framed; and if we are rigorously to 
eompare Realism and Idealism in resi>ect'of their validities, 
we must first compare their respective units of composition. 
The problem before us is to ascertain what qualitative differ- 
ences, if any, exist between the propositions out of which 
these conflicting systems are composed. 

§ 422. Variouagroupingsof propositions result, according 
•3 these or those differences among propositions are con- 
sidered. Of the many possible classifications, only two essen- 
tially concern ua here; and of these we mny first take the 
(me dividing them into the ample and the complex. There 
■re some propositions which tacitly assert little more than 
they avowedly assert; while there are other propositions, in 
which what is tacitly asserted immensely exceeds in amount 
what is avowedly asserted. 

ITie proposition — " I have a pain," may be called, in con- 
trast with most propositions, a simple one; though even it 
involves the une.tpressed propositions that I have a body, 
that this body has a part in which this pain is localized, and 
that I have before had pains with which T class this as like 
in general nature. Strictly speaking, no such thing exists 
a an absolutely-simple proposition, implying nothing 
beyond one subject and one predicate known in relation. 
Xevertheless, though the simplest proposition connotes 
amdry other propositions, there ia a hroad line to be drawn 
between it and the great mass of propositions, which 
MTCTaJly make multitudes of predications beyond that which 
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they apiiear to make. Let ua consider one of these ordinary 
ptopoaitions — seemingly very simple but really very com- 
plex. 

On a bench before mo is a seated figure, and I think, or 
perhaps say — There is an old man. Not to dwell upon tho 
most general propositions, that this is a solid body, and 
that it exists at a certain distance in a certain direction, let 
us enumerate the chief special propositions involved. These 
are that specially-shaped areas of colour in special relatioaa i 
of position imply a dress; that within a dreas there eid^ 
a living Ixnly; that the particular combination of forms and 
colours shows the living body within to be a man and not 
a woman; that the bent back turned towards me, with the 
head bowed forwards, indicates that the man is old — all 
which special propositions severally involve general propo- 
sitionB respecting these relations as oliservcd in past ex- 
perience. To prove that my overt predication includes these 
many tacit pretlications, we have only to remember that 
the living body within the dress may be female instead of 
male; or, further, that instead of being a living body it may 
be a dummy, such as tailors put in their windows. I see 
the figure move, however — the Iiead turns. Here I find 
verification if any be needed ; the proposition tacitly asserted 
being, that all objects which have certain aspects and which 
niovQ are living. It may happen, however, that this, along 
with the other tacit propositions included in my overt pro- 
position, is false — the seat may be a seat at Madame 
Tussaud's, and the figure may be the wax figure of Cobbelt, 
with head moved now and then automatically. Thii 

instance I do not give to show the untrustworthinesa of 
ordinary propositions; for in the immense majority of cases, 
these, with all their implied propositions, are true. I do it 
to show distuictly the number of propositions included in an 
ordinary proposition which appears simple; and the many 
poeaibilities there are that this proposition may be falsified 
by the falsification of one or other of the included proposi- 
tiona. . 
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niich is often asserted by iui^ilit^'ation tliiit doos 
BO* sefui to be asserted, and what erroneous conclusions 
bence result, will be better shown by an illustration of 
mother kind. On a cold winter's night, a gas-light seen 
thioagb the window of a cab, or a light in a shop looked at 
tluOagb » pane that has been much nibbed, is surrounded 
hj ■ halo. AVhoever examinee will sec that this halo is caused 
ly scratriics on the glass; the cur^-es of which arc arcs of 
moles ha^'ing the light for their centre. The proposition 
which expresses llie result of hU observation, and aeenis to 
■sert Qo more than the result of his observation, is that on 
the part of the glass through which he looks, the scratches 
produced by rubbing are arranged concentrically with the 
I^t. If, however, he should be startled by the strango- 
BesB of this proposition, and should so he led to inquire, he 
will find, on moving his head about, that tlirough whatever 
part of the glass he looks, there is round the light a similar 
kalo of illuminated concentric scratches. This discovery 
Bukes it clear that the propodtion he originally affirmed to 
himeelf (that the glass was soratcheil in curves concentric 
Wth the light) was entirely misleading. He jK-rccivca how, 
tlong with the proposition that there existed these concentric 
scratches, he had inadvertently included another proposi- 
tion; namely, that there did not exist on the same sjwt 
aenilches otherwise arranged, immeasurably exceeding in 
number the concentric scratches. He learns that in fact the 
scratches on any part of the glass have no concentric 
arrangement at all; but nm in countless directions willi 
multitudinous curvatures. And at length he discovers the 
truth to be that under the conditions of the case, only the 
lew scratches which happened to run concentrically, re6ected 
the light and came into view; while the immensely-more 
numerous scratches having other directions, remained in- 
Timblc. This example is typical of a wide range 

of complex propositions, in which, along with certain con- 
motis facts affirmed, there is a tacit denial of facts of an 
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opposite kind, which are by the iieccasitics of the case 
spicuous. The popular generalization that 



irdep 



out," IB one in point. Along with the open aflinnution tlw 
many murJers, at first concealed, have been afterwards dis- 
covered (the cases of diseovery being thus rendered con- 
spicuous) there goes the implied affirmation that there are 
not aa many or more murders, at first concealed, which 
always continue concealed (the cases of non-discovery thua 
neceasarily remaining inconspicuous). Current conclusions 
drawn from statistical evidence, by political reaaonera even of 
high culture and scientific discipline, furnish many kindred' 
examples. 

From this somewhat discuraive discussion we arc brought 
round to our immediate topic, on observing that the last- 
named cause of error in complex propositions, is a cause 
which pervades all class-reasoning: including that which 
. metaphysicians employ. I do not mean merely that every 
general proposition prodicating something of a class, is a 
highly-complex proposition, because it colligates the many 
propositions severally made respecting the individuals of the 
class; but I mean, further, that there is in all cases a marked 
tendency for the very act of predication to bring into pro- 
minence those members of the class which fulfil the predica- 
tion, and to leave in the background those members of the 
class, if there are any, which do not fulfil it. An example 
in point may be recalled from the chapter on the " Reason- 
ings of Metaphysicians." Kant alleges that all sensations 
given to us by objects have Space as their form. Beyond 
the fact that this general proposition affirms many particular 
propositions, and may he invalidated by whatever in- 
validates any one of them; there is the fact that the sensa- 
tions of sight and touch, which fulfil the predication, are 
those which, when Space ia spoken of, come into the fore- 
ground of consciousness : leaving in the background those 
which have not Space aa their form. And hence the 
result that Kant has affirmed of all acnsationa what docs 
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not iiold of sound or odour; and that tliis complex proposi- 
tion of bis has passed current, though some of tlie particular 
pinpaeiiions included in it would not have paissed. 

Clearlv, tbcB, ikat we can compare conclusions with 
BCtentific rigour, we must not onlj resolve arguments into 
their consliUient propositions, but must resolve each complex 
proposition into the simple propositions composing it. And 
inlr when each of these simple propositions has been 
Kparateiy tested, can the complex propoaitiou made up of 
diern be regarded as having approximately b validity equal 
tritli that of a simple proposition which has been tested. 

§ 423. Before we can clearly discern that fundamental 
cbxracter distinguishing the proi>ositions we accept from 
those we reject, there needs a further classification — one in 
which pro[>ositioiis are grouped according as their terms are 
real or ideal, or partly one and partly the other. As every 
pfoptieition expresses some relation between some two terms, 
ve must use the same word in all cases to express the 
mental act by which the relation is known. The only 
tpproprialc word is cognition; and we have here, ihere- 
fore, to distinguish among the various orders of cognittonfi 
which propositions express, according as the elements of 
them occur in perception, or in thought, or in the two com- 
bined. 

\\'Tien the content of a proposition is the relation between 
two terms both of which are directly presented, as when I 
pinch my finger and am simultaueously conscious of the 
pain and of the place where it is, ive have a simple ^^■fSflito- 
h'w cognition. If next day I remember that my finger was 
pinched, the consciousness of the relation between the pain 
sn'i the finger, differing from the original consciousness in 
having faint terms instead, of vivid terms, but otherwise 
the same in nature, is' a simple representative cogniUon. 
If when pinched T see that the thing pinching me 
R vice, the content of the proposition is that along with 
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certain presented ap[>earanco« tbere go the tangible f<n! 
aubetam-e, and structural cliaractera whicli make up ) 
conception of a vice, all which are represented; 
hence the cognition is a j>rei>entath)e-repre8entative ( 
If I afterwarda, when not seeing it, say that that wfaj 
pinched nie was a vice, the content of the proposition i 
part representaUve and in part re-representatl/ve : the v 
impression, witich is the first term of the relation I a 
represent, and the accompanying attributes which I t 
of as going along with the visual impression, I re-repre 
And here we observe that cognitions, as they thus pass im 
the representative and re-repreaentative, become com 
Uvely compound — each term becomes one in which 1 
included many propositions that are tacitly assorted in { 
way shown above. From this stage we pass to anothfli 
which the cognitions also become cumulativ^y cmnpi 
Thus, to carry out the same illustration, if to this cas 
pinching by a vice, I add the various other cases in wl^ 
I have been pinched by a closing door, or by a drawei 
by a heavy weight, and make the general assertion 1 
masses of dense matter made to approach one another witH 
much force, will pinch the tlcsh that comes between thffln; 
it is manifest that the content of the proposition is a rela- 
tion between two terms, each of which is constructively rg- 
represeniative and also cumulativdy re-Tepreaentative. 

And now, bearing in mind these distinctions among the 
cognitions which are expressed by propositions, suppose we 
go on to observe how they severally behave under examina- 
tion. 



§ 424. I>et us say that a friend with wliom I am staying 
in the country shows me a favourite cow, I see it to be 
brown and white — brown patt'hes on a white ground. While 
I look at the animal, the cognition which I have tliat here 
18 a smaller area of brown witliin a larger area of white is 
BQch that the subject and its predicate continue to naattL 
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logfihtr: I cannot fiud any interval during which the white 
$t tlie containing, and the brown as the contained, cease to 
hire iliia relation. Months afterwards I inquire about the 
ftvomite cow, and de9cril)e it as the cow with the white 
spots on the bron'n ground. Mj cognitiou respecting the 
r^UtioDs of the colovire, no longer presenlative but now re- 
pre^Dlative, is sucb that tlie two terms do uot inaiotam 
thi> same persistent relation. When I am told that instead 
of white patches on a brown ground, tlie cow ban brown 
patcbes on a white ground, the elements of the representa- 
tion cease to exist in the relation under which I had thought 
theni: in interpreting the statement which negatives my 
own, I think of the patches as brown and the groimd aa 
white. But now mark that while these terms of my overt 
proposition do not coexbt in the unchanging relution which 
they had when I saw the cow, certain implied propositions 
have the same character in the representation as they had 
in the presentation. That these colours subtended certain 
areas, that they were at some distance from my eyes, that 
there were two of them, are implied propositions the terms 
of which coexist in the representation just as invariably as 
they did in the presentation. In this simple case, then, we 
Bee that an ordinary proposition is composed of several pro- 
poeitions which differ essentially in their character; since in 
some the predicate never ceases to exist while its subject 
k before consciousness, but in others it may cease to exist. 

On turning' to more complex propositions, we find a 
much larger proportion of the component propositions have 
the character that the subject and predicate do not 
invariably exist in the relation alleged. When, as in the 
case given above, I see before me the back of a seated 
figure, and say — " There is an old man; " various of the in- 
cluded prop<mtiona are such as admit of the predicate 
rea^ng to coexist with its subject. If any one suggests 
ihat the person within the dress is not an old man but a 
yomjg man pntting on the appearances of age, the pro- 
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position that along witli the ap[>earances tliere extsta an 
old man, changes: the rendering of llie fouuter- propositi on 
into tliought, involves the representation of a young man 
83 existing along with them. Or if it is alleged that the 
occupant of the dress is a woman, or that it is some inani- 
mate matter with which the dress is stuffed, these predicates 
are represented and the original predicate ceases for the 
time to exist. So, too, is it when instead of the con- 
ception of life as the cause of movement, it is suggested 
that the movement is automatic. But here, as before, it u 
observable that though in the entire proposition—" This U 
an old man," there are many included propositions of which 
the subjects and predicates do not invariably exist in the 
relations alleged; there are other propositions the elements 
of which have this unchanging coexiBtencc. While looking 
at the figure, its colours never exist out of their apace- 
relations. Along with the cognition of its near side there 
invariably coexists the cognition of a remote side; and 
similarly, with the consciousness of it as a visible object, 
there invariably coexists the consciousness of some posi- 
tion in front, more or less special in direction. 

§425. Here, then, we have a broad distinction among pro- 
positions. There are Homo the predicates of which always 
exist along with their subjects; and there are others of 
which the predicates do not always exist along with their 
Bubjects. Those of the iirst class express cognitions such 
that the thing alleged continues before consciousness ae 
long as the thing of which it is alleged continues before 
consciousness; and those of the second class express cog- 
nitions such that the thing alleged may disappear from eon- 
Bciousnoss while the thing of which it is alleged remains. 
These are respectively the cognitions we necessarily accept 
and the cognitions we do not necessarily accept. Fasaing 
over the second class, as not here concerning ub, we find in 
the first class two distinct orders, at which we must glance. 

There are cognitions in which the coexistence of the two 
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ternu b but tempararil y absolute. These are tlio giiu|)Ie 
ragnitiaiis o£ tlie prcsenlative order. SupjwsD I gaze at 
the Sun. The propoaitioii — " I perceive light," then bo- 
<ximes one in which, along with the subject (self), there 
bvariably exists the predicate (sonaation of light). Not 
fi>r an instant is this predicated aenaatiou of light inter- 
rupted hy a consciousness of darkness. As long as I gaze 
at the Sun, 30 long does this absolute coexistence of the two 
trmis of the cognition continue; and so long I can do no 
other than accept the cognition. It is thus, too, with cer- 
tain immediately-presented relations. If, turning my eyes 
to the left, I see an object, the consciousness that it exists 
in tliis relation of position towards self, continues invariably 
to exist while' I continue to look at it. I can, indeed, 
Boiierpose on thb vivid consciousness of the object as exist- 
ing ou my left hand, a faint consciousne^ of its hypijtiietical 
OBitsfer to the right hand, and of myself as seeing on the 
right hand; hut this faint conacioiisnese does not replace 
the vivid consciousness: the relation ns I perceive it per- 
Msts as long as my eyes are directed to the object. And 
the like holds with simple relations of objects to one 
mother. If, of two straight lines placed aide by side, A ia 
much longer than B, I cannot, while contemplating the two, 
find any moment at which thb consciousness of tlieir differ- 
ence ceases to exbt, or ia reversed. There are 
certain preaentative-representative cognitions having this 
same character. When I feel the resistance of a body, the 
proposition that it has extension, is one of which the predi- 
i»te coexists absolutely with its subject. The extension 
presented in consciousneK along with the resistance, may 
be great or may be email; but the consciousness of some 
extension exists as long as the consciotisneas of the resist- 
ance exists. And the like holds when this cognition becomes 
ffbolly representative: the imagiitafion of resbtance has in- 
variably coexisting with it the imagination of extension. 

In the other order belonging to this first class, the union 
of subject and predicate ia permanently absolnte. Such 
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cognitions are tbosc which contain general abstract l 
tions, quantitative or qualitative. The axioms of Mad 
matics oxpreea cognitions which are such that along i 
the consciousness of the subject the consciousness of I 
thing predicated invariably exista; and many of tiie i 
special mathematical propositions have the same charac 
One of these is the proposition tliat any two aides « 
triangle are greater than the third aide. We 1 

the same trait in those most abstract cognitions vH 
IvOgic formulates. If there exist more A's than B's; i 
if in some mixed group of the two, the B's exceed the i 
in number; then, outside of this group, there must ( 
more A's than B's, Here we have a cognition such i 
given in consciousness the relations specified, and the t 
tion predicated will always be foimd with them. 

One important distinction among these gub-clai 
making np this general islass of propositions, remainfta 
he noticed; and it is one of great significance. In | 
simplest of them, whether the terms be real or : 
or whether they be feelings or relations, the connexioql 
the predicate with its subject is so close that its coexists 
cannot be kept out of conwiousnees; whereas in the i 
complex of them the invariably-coexistent thing predic 
has to l>e Hought for in conatnousness. When I say th< 
am dazzled by the Sun, or when, touching a body in the d 
I say that it must have some extension, the predicate 
the propositions not only invariably coexist with their H 
jecis (the one as long as I look at the Sun, and the o 
whenever I perceive or imagine any object), but they iovl 
riably coexist with them in such ways that they cannot be 
overlooked. Whereas in those cumulatively-representative 
cognitions which Logic formulates, the invariable coexist- 
ence predicated is often inconspicuous, and may be over- 
looked. Tlius, in the case above given, the conclusion that 
onteide the group described there must exist more A's than 
B's, does not conspicuously coexist with the premisses: the 
premisses may be represented without the conclusion being 
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laght of. TLough here, as Wurc, tbc rflurimi inferrod j 
i iovariably exist in conseioiisDess along with thf reU- 

ms given, it exisis implicitly and not explicitly. It may-' I 
: bo douglit for, &iid in some cases search may fail to j 

seniangle it. So th^t the gimplf«t stf-p in r«aeoning^ ' 

Cfs«arily tnade relativeJy complex by including several ] 
TvpovUione, can never yield a cojisoiou^iieaa of invariaila | 
eoexiatence of the mme unmi%takaVU h'nd. 

And here we are naturally introduced to the ultimate ' 
question. When we divide cognitions into those of which I 
the predicates invariably exist along with their subjects, and 
lhf»e in which they do not, there arises the question — How 
do we ascertain their invariable existence? To this (jueslion 
let us now address ourselves.* 

* In this chapter, and in the two chapters which foUow, I have used ' 
toms difler«nt from those which I originally used. Throughout the oc 
ponding part of ths argumenl. as it was sot forth in the first edilioi 
0^ mtk, 1 described as " beliels whicth invariablf eiisl." what I have 
benducribed as " cognitinns of which the predicates invariably exist along 
■ilh Uieir subjects." My reason for making this change of eiprossion. i* 
Uiat the word belief, having two radically-opposed meanings, admits of 
beinf tntsiDlerproted. U is habitually opplieil to dicta pf cunsciouaness f or 
whicb no proof can be assigned : Ixith those which are unprovable becausa 
Ihey nnderlie all proof, and those which are unprovable liecause of the 
thKDce of evidence — both those which are most certain and those which 
ire most uncertain. And this ambiguity necessarily brings some confu- 
nnn into the thoughts, ev^n where it does not lead to positive error. A 
fuither reason for not employing the word belUf, is that men are liable tj> 
eonfound the things they truly believe with the tbings they believe thej 
Iwlieve. Very commonly in Philosophy, as in Theology, there is a formal 
wweptance of a proposition without any real acceptance of it — without any 
' proper representation of that which it asserts. The proposition hsviug 
hn] its two term» identified in thoug:ht an known terms ; and having had 
Ihs ntalion it names identiBed as a bnowu relation : Jt is often supposed 
that the specified terms have been brought together before oonsciousnesa in 
the *]«oified relation, and believed ; when in fact they do not admit of 
being brought logetherl)eforpconsciousnessin this relation at all, and can- 
not therefore be believed in the propersense of the word. This confusion 
'% a tmitfal noarce of error which it is very desirable to avoid, It must l>e 
admitted, however, that the word oognitioTi, as above used, is also objec- 
tionable ; since its implications are too positive. But there L<< no available 
d that is unolijectioDable. and the objections to this are the least weighty. 
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THE DNIVER3AI, POSTtLATE.* 



§ 426. To aat'ertairi whether aloug with a certain Buq 
a certain predicate invariably exists, we have no other ^ 
than to seek for a case in which the subjeet exists witl 
it; and we conduct tlic search by trying to replace thiri 
variably-existing predicate by some other, or by tryinJ 
suppress it altogether without replacing it. 

This is what, in other words, we describe as tryingT 
conceive the negation of a proposition. If, having toiichod 
a body in the dark, and having become instantly conscioUB 
of some extension as accompanying the resistance, I wish to 
decide whether the proposition — " Whatever resists baa ex- 
tension," expresses a cognition of the highest certainty, how 
do I do it? I endeavour to think away the extension from 

•Theflbove title ia Wetiticnl with that of »n Article which l published in 
the WenlmiJisltr Rtfifw fnr October, 1853 : set ling forth in ontllDe the doe- 
trine now Bet forth tnoro fully, in this chapter and the one siKweeding it. 
The article named was in part a criticism on the controTarsj between Hr. 
Mill and Dr. Wheweil. respecting the nature of ncceBsary truths—* oritt 
cisra in which, aprei'ing with Mr. Mill in rejecting Dr. WhowelL's cgncef^- 
tirniofneceasarjtrutbs.] ventured to differ from him respecting thevaloa 
o( a certain test by which Dr. Wheweil siiid they were discriminated, but liy 
which they are not discriminatoil. Mr.Mill replied in the neitedition of hi 
ioyip ; and 8 rejoinderfroin me has Binoo been published in the FortatjAI^ 
Revitw, followed by a re-rejoinder from him in later editionsofhialkiffifl. 
The omienhlecnutroverBf that has thus been long pending between dh, I u> 
now obliged to resume. Both on personal and on general grounds. 1 am 
Tec7 sorry to be still at issue with Mr, Mi)l on ihi.'' fundamental question. 
For two reasons, especially, I regret baring to contend against the doo- 
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tli« reflstance. I tliink of resistaoce, atid endeavour to 
keep cxten^oa oat of thought. I fail abi^ululeiy in tlie 
•Itempt. I cannot conceive tlic negation of the proposition 
that whatever re^ts ia extended ; and my failure to conceive 
A« negation, is the discover^' that along with the subject 
(aomethuig resisting) tfiere invariably e-xi«Us the predicate 
(extension). 

Hence the inconceivableness of its negation is that which 
(liows a cognition to possess the highest rank — is the cri- 
terion by which its unsurpassable validity ia known. If the 
ncgatioD of a cognition h, conceivable, the discovery of this 
amounts to the discovery that we may or may nut acccpl it. 
if its negation is tuconoeivable, the discovery of this is the 
discovery tlial we are obliged to accept it. And a cogni- 
tion which we are thus obliged to accept, is one which we 
dsss as having the highest possible certuinty. To assert 
the inconceivableness of its negation, is at the eaiiie time to 
ascrt the psychological necessity we are under of thinking 
it, and to give our logical justification for holding it to be 
titi(|nestiomible. 

That a cognition which has withstood tlib test, is therefore 
la be accepted as unquestionable, is, however, not univer- 
a!ly admitted. We have now to consider the reastins given 
far not admitting it. 

tnne of one whose agnwmcnt 1 sboald voIdp more than thnt of aaj other 
Ihmkrr. In the first place, the 4iffi>reni>e is, I believe. siiperfl<?ia1 rather 
lluasabstBtitial: tor it is in the interests of the Experjence-Iljpothesjs 
thu Mr. Uilt opposes tiw dle^ criterion ot truth ; while it \a ii» har- 
noniiing with the Eicperienc«-Hjpothesis. and reconcilin^r It with all (he 
itdtt. lli»t I (Wend this oriterion. lo the second place, this lenfrthrnei] 
optHiticiii of A single point of difference, uiidcconipnnied by sn eipo^iition 
ol the numerous points of concurrence, unaroidablj produi-es an nppear- 
uce of di^ent very far creater than that which eiisls. Mr. Mill, how. 
tm, vhose unswerving allegiance to Iruth is on all occasion fo conspicu- 
niu]} displajed, will ^(^cn)^ize the justiflcjilion for lhi« utt«mncc of dis- 
igrH^metit on a matter of such profound importance, philosophically 
ninridemd: and will not require any apology for the freedom with which 
1 hire criticized his views while seeking to substantiate my own. 
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§ 427. And first let me exclude all possible mialnterpreta- 
tiona of terms. One of the miscliiefs wrought by the pesti- 
lent bflbit of exaggeration, is that eome of the worda used 
for scientific and philosophical purposes have their fori'e oad 
precision destroyed : instance ii\finite and infinitely, which 
even from the mouths of acientitie men who should know 
better, may now be heard applied to quite ordinary qu&ii- 
titles and differences. The meaning of inconceivable bss 
been made uncertain by habitual misuse of this kind. People 
wisiiing to express strongly their disbelief in something 
alleged, have uaed this word for the purpose; and thnsHi- 
conceivalile has come in many minds to be the equivalent of 
inoredihh. This vitiated meaning of the word has been 
assumed to be that which I intended to give it throughout 
the argument here presented in a revised form — ^a misappre- 
hension which had not occurred to me as one that might 
arise. Lest this misapprehension should again arise, let me 
here define and illustrate what I mean by inconceivable, 
as distinguished from incredible or unbelievable. 

An inconceivable proposition is one of which tlie terms 
cannot, by any effort, be brought Iwfore conaciousneaa in 
that relation which the proposition as.serta between tliem — 
a proposition of which the subject and the predicate offer an 
insunnountablo resistance to union in thought, An unbe- 
lievable proposition is one which admits of being framed in 
thought, but is so much at variance with experience, in 
whicli its terms have habitually been othermse united, that 
its terms cannot be put in the alleged relation without 
effort. Thus, it is unbelievable that a cannon-ball fired 
from England should reach America; but it i-s not incon- 
ceivable. Conversely, it is inconceivable that one side of a 
triangle is equal to the sum of the other two sides — not 
simply unbelievable. The two sides cannot be represented 
in conseiousnese as becoming equal in their joint length to 
the third side, without the representation of a triangle 
kbeing destroyed; and the concept of a triangle cannot be 
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£nm«d without llie suuultaueous deslruMion of a concept in 
which ilicse ma^itudes are represented as equal. That ia 
10 sav-, the suJiject aiid predicate caunot be united in the 
swm? intuition — the proposition is imthiukable. If. ia ia 
this ^D^e only that 1 have used the word inconceivaltle; and 
onlj when rigorously restricted to this sense, do I regard the 
lest of iiiconc«ivablene38 as having any value. 

§ 428. A leading objection made by Mr. Mill to the test 
of the inconceivableness of its negation, as a test whereby 
kn nnquestionably-tnie proposition may be discriminated, ia 
that propositions once accepted as true because they with- 
stood this test, have since been proved false. He says: — 
" There was a tbue when men of the most cultivated intel- 
lects, and the raoet emancipated from the dominion of early 
prejiidiee, could not credit the existence of antipodes; were 
DDable to conceive, in opposition to old association, the 
force of gravity acting upwards instead of downwards," * 

Already in the last chapter, where we distlngiiialied 

'Somrol tlie further in Ktan CM which Mr. HillpTesof beliefs, the nega- 
lioTK of vhit^h were once thought inconceiTabte but are now confoived, are 
tot open to ihe objection about to be made in the teiL I do not quol« 
tlwm, however, because they cannot. I think, be rightly said to haye 
mdergone the change he alleges. Mr. Mill says thst Neirlon lield an 
ttberial medium to be a necessary implication of observed facts: but that 
it is not now held to bo a necessary implication. 1 do not think, how- 
tnr, that Kientiflc men "have at last learnt lo conceire the sun allrart- 
uy the earth without any iateirening fluid ; " any more than they have 
larnt to "conceive the son %l!uminaitng the earth withoot some such 
nedium.'* The most that can be said is that they have given up Hlletnpting 
to conceive how gravitation results. If. however, an astronomer avowed 
that he conld conceive graviiative force as exercised through ?pace bI>so- 
hlely void.myprivat* opinion would be that he mistook the nature of con - 
wptioit. Conception implies representation. Here the elements of Ihe 
Npmentation are the two bodies and an agency by which either affects the 
Dther. To conceive this agency is to represent it in some terras derived 
riom our experiences — fhalis.fromouraentatioiif. As this agency git-ea us 
00 wnsations, we are obliged (if we try lo conceive it) to nse e; 
idealiied from our sensations — imjionderable units forming a mcdi 
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between simple proi>ositiona aud complex propoaitiona, it 
was pointed out that no gcientiBc comparisons eau be made 
except between propositions of tlie same Llenomination. It 
was shown \>y implication that a teat legitimately applicable 
to a simple proposition, the subject and predicate of which 
are in direct relation, cannot be legitimately applied to a 
complex proposition, the subject and predicate of which are 
indirectly related through the many simple propositions 
implied. To this criticism of Mr. Atill, therefore, my reply 
is that the propoaitiona erroneously accepted because they 
seemed to withstand the teat, were complex propositions to 
which tlic test is inapplicable; and that no errors arising 
from its illegitimate application can bo held to tell against 
its legitimate application. 

If the question be asked — How are we to decide what ifl 
a legitimate application of the test? 1 answer that already, 
in restricting its application to propositions which are not 
' further decomposable, I have pointed to the needful d»* 
tinction. This question is so all-important a one, however, 
that I must be excused for endeavouring to give such 
further answer to it as will leave no irosaibility of misappre- 
hension. Perfectly concrete examples of the applicability 
of the test and of its inapplicability wiW best serve the 
purpiwo. 

A and B are two linea. How is it decided that they are 
equal or not equal ? No way is open but that of comparing 
the two impressions they make on cousciouanesa, 1 know 
them to he unequal by an immediate act if the difference ia 
great, or if, though only moderately different, they are close 
together; and supposing the difference is but i^ligbt, I 
decide the question by putting the lines in apposition when 
they are movable, or by carrying a movable line from one 
to the other when they are fixed. Tn any case, I obtain in 
consciousness the testimony that the impression produced 
by the one line differs from that pro<l\iced by the other. Of 
this difference I can give no further evidence than that I 
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•m conscioos of it, and find it impossible, while contem- 
plating tLe lines, to get rid of the coiis<.uousiiess, The pro- 

L 

tljc negation is inconceivable. But now BUppose it is asked 

wfaelber B and C are e<)ua!: or whether C &iui D are equal. 

Xo positive answer is possible. Instead of its being incon' 

ceivable tliat B is longer than C, or equal to it, or sliorler, 

it is Ponct'ivaLle that it is any one of tlife three. Uere an 

appeal to the direct verdict of consciousness is illegituiiate; 

because on transferring the attention from B to C, or C to 

D, the changes in the other elements of the impressions so 

FDtangle the elements to be compared, as to prevent them 

frv^m !>cing put in apposition. If the question of relative 

I length is to Iw determined, it must be by rectification of 

h the bent line; and this is done tlirough a scries of steps, 

H'BKh one of which involves an immediate judgment akin to 

W tfiat by which A and B are compared. Now as here, so in 

r other cases, it is only simple percepts or concepts respecting 

the relations of which immediate consciousness can satisfac- 

I tnrily testify; and as here, so in other cases, it is by re- 

sohition into such simple percepts and concepts, that true 

judgments respecting complex jtercepts and concepts are 

reached. That things which are equal to the same thing 

1 to one another, is a fact which can be known by 

Kt comparison of actual or ideal relations, and can be 

in no other way: the proposition is one of which 

e negation is inconceivable, and is rightly asserted on that 
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warrant. But that tlie square of the hypothenuBe ( 
right-angled triangle equals the euna of the squares c 
other two sides, cannot be known immediately by c( 
riaon of two statca of oonscioiisufss. Here the truth c. 
reached only mediately, tlirough a series of siuiple judgi 
respecting the likenesses or unlikeneases of certain r 
each of which judgnicnta is essentially of the same kin 
that by which the above axiom is known, and has the a 
warrant. Thus it becomes apparent that the fallat 
result of the test which Mr. Mill inetaneca, is due to a 
application of the test. 

And now mark that in respect of those questions legiti> ' 
mately brought to judgment by this test, there is no dia- 
pute about the answer. From the earliest times on record 
down to our own, men have not changed their beliefa 
concerning the truth of number. The axiom that if equak 
be added to unequals the sums are unequal, was held by ths 
Greeks no less than by ourselves, as a direct verdict of con- 
Bciousness from which there is no appeal. Each step in 
each demonstration of Euclid we accept, as they accepted 
it, because we immediately see that the alleged relation is 
as alleged; and that it is impossible to conceive it otherwise. 



§ 429. Even were there no such distinction as that above 
drawn, Mr. Mill's inference might still, I think, be properly 
contested. Beyond the reply that the errors instanced are 
errors which arise from applying to complex propositions a 
test applicable only to simple propositions, there is a further 
reply. The failure of any method has two possible causes — 
badness of the method itself being one, and the other being 
inability to use it: even for its legitimate purposes. 

In alleging that if a belief is said by some to be ueceasary, 
but by others to be not necessary, the teat of neceasity is 
thereby shown to be no test, Mr. Mill tacitly assumes tlifit 
all men have adequate powers of introspection; wbereaa 
many are incapable of correctly interpreting cooBciouaneea 
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in anj but its amplest mtxles, and even ilie reiiiaiudcr are 
liable to mistake for dicta of coiiscioufiue^ what prove on 
ekeer exaiuitiatioD not to be its dicta. Take the case of an 
aritluuetical blimdcr. A boy adds up a cohmin of ligiires,and 
brings out a nTong total. Again \io docs it, and again errs. 
His master asks biin to go tbrough the proee^ aloud, and 
then hears him say " 35 and 9 are 46 " — an error wliich he 
bad repeated on each occasion. Now, without discussing 
the mental act tbrough which we know that 35 and !* are 
44, it is clear that the boy's misinterpretation of conscious- 
nesa, leading him tacitly to deny this necessity by asserting 
that " 35 and 9 are 46," cannot be held to prove that the 
relation Ls not necessary. Misjiidgments of tins kind, often 
made even by disciplined ac^'ountants, merely show that 
there is a liability to overlook the necessary connexions in 
onr thoughts, and to assume as necessary others which are 
not. ^Vnd what occasionally happens in calculation, fre- 
quently happens in more complex thinking: men do not 
distinctly translate into their equivalent states of cotiscions- 
ncss the words they use. This negligence is with many so 
habitual, that they are unaware that they have not clearly 
represented to themselves the propositions they assert; and 
are then apt, qnite sincerely though erroneously, to say that 
they can thjnk things which it is really impossible to 
diink. 

Even supposing it were tme that the test is proved to be 
fallacious in every case where men have differed respecting 
the eonoeivability or inconceivability of a proposition; 
would it therefore follow that the test is untrustworthy in 
those multitiidinons cases in which there la, and always has 
bfCTi, universal agreement ) I think not. I think it would 
no more follow than it would follow that the process of 
reasoning is invalid because in certain cases men starting 
from the aame data reach opposite conclusions. We con- 
nder an inference logically drawn from established premisses 
to be true. Yet, very often, men have been wrong in the 
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inferences tliey have thought logically drawn. Do i 
therefore, argiie that it is absurd to cousider an infore 
true " on no other ground " than that it is logically drawn 
from established preniiases? No; we eay that though men 
may have taken for logical inferences, inferences which were 
not logical, there neverthelesa are logical inferences; and 
that we are juBtified in assuming the truth of what aeeni to 
us such, until better instructed. Similarly, though men 
may have supposed some things inconceivable which were 
not so, there may still be inconceivable thingfl; and the 
inability to conceive the negation of a thing, may still be 
our best warrant for believing it. 



§ 430. Another aspect of the i|iieation may now be con- 
iidered. Against the hypothesis that axiomatic truths are 
necessities of thought, independent of, and antecedent to, all 
experience, Mr. Mill opposes the hyi»theaia that axiomatic 
truths are inductions from experience. He says that " when 
we have often seen and thought of two things together, and 
have never in any one instance either seen or thought of 
them separately, there is by the primary law of association 
an increasing difficulty, which may in the end become insu- 
perable, of conceiving the two tilings apart." From which 
passage, as from various others, it is obvious that " these 
inseparable associations " which constitute necessities of 
thought, and are regarded as axioms, Mr. Mill supposes to 
be formed in each individual by the experiences he acquires 
during his life. That the (toint of view from which my 
criticisms arc made may \k the better understoo<l, I must 
remind the reader that I coincide with neither of these 
opposing hypotheses entirely, but with both of them in part. 
As said in § 332, I regard " these data of intelligence aa 
dpriori for the individual, but dposierian for that entire 
Aeries of individuals of which he forms the last term." And 
Ttow, making this remark to prevent misapprehension, let 
me point out that, even accepting Mr. Mill's version of the 




Esperiencp-HvpothesiB, a good plea nia^ still be put in for 
tbe Xpst of inpuQceivabieness. 

For let H5 suppose it to be true that at anj' stage of 

dvilizattou, a mau's ability or inability to fonii a giveii con- 

eepiioii depends wholly on the experiences acquirt-d, either 

throogh his own converse with things or through tbe aw'u- 

^knlated knowledge derived from other men's converse with 

^^pingft— knowle^^lge which his eilucation unites u4th his own 

^BliowU-dge. And suppose it to be also true that by a 

' wideniug and multiplying of these exjieriences, tirst-hand 

and se«>nci-hand, men are enabled to conceive things before 

incotvcetvable by tbem. Still, supposing all this, it may be 

fcirly argued that as the best warrant men can have for 

a belief is tbe perfect agreement of all preceding es]>erience 

in support of it; and as, at any given time, a cognition of 

which the nc^tioti remains inconceivable, is, by the hypo- 

thceis, one that has been verified by all experiences tip to 

that time; it follows that at any time the inconceivablenesa 

of its negation is the strongest justification a cognition can 

hflve. 

^Vhat is the purpose of critically examining our 
thoughts, or analyzing the dicta of consciousness 1 To 
insure a correspondence between subjective beliefs and 
objective facts. Well, objective facts are ever impressing 
themselves upon us; our experience is a register of these 
objective facts; and the inconceivableness of a thiug implies 
that it is wholly at variance with the register. Even were 
this all, it is not clear how, if every truth is primarily in- 
ductive, any better test of truth could exist. But it must 
be pemembered that while many of the facts impressed 
upon tis, are occasional; and while others are very general; 
some are universal and unchanging, Thene nnivorsiU and 
vnchan^ng facts are, by (he hypothesis, certain to establish 
beliefs of which the negations arc inconceivable; while the 
others are not certain to do this: and if they do it. facts 
mb^Hjuently met with will reverse their action. Hence 
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when, after an immense accumulation of experiences, tliere 
remain beliefs of whicli the negations are inconceivable, 
inoBt, if not all of them, must correspond to universal 
objective facts. If there be, as Mr, Mill holds, absolute 
uniformities in Nature; if these uniformities produce, as 
they must, absolute uniformities in our exiwrience; and if, 
as lie shows, these absolute uniformities in our experience 
disable us from conceiving the negations of them; then, 
answering to each absolute uniformity in Nature habitually 
repeated in our experience, there must exist in \ia a belief of 
which the negation is inconceivable, and which is absolutely 
true. In this wide range of cases, subjective inconceivable- 
ness corresponds to objective impossibility. Through- 
out the great body of our consciousness, consisting as it * 
does of things presented from moment to moment under 
definite relations of space, time, anti number, the test of 
inconceivableness is valid. Perpetually-repeate^l experi- 
ences have generated in us cognitions of logical rela- 
tions, mathematical relations, and some simple physical 
relations, for tlie necessity of which the inconceivableness 
of their negations is a guarantee unhesitatingly accepted. 
And if among those undecom|)08able propositions alone 
admitting of justification by this test, there are still some 
which, having its warrant, are nevertheless untnie (though 
I sec no reason to think this); it must still l>e admitted 
that such simple propositions, verified by this test, express 
the net result of our experiences up to the present time, 
which is the best warrant possible for them. 

The argument I have here repeated with slight modi- 
fications, has been replied to by Mr. Milt. Tie says: — > 
" Even if it were true that incon<'oivablene8s represents the 
' net result ' of all past experience, why should we stop at 
the representative when we can get at the thing represented J 
If our incapacity to conceive the negation of a given supi 
position is proof of its truth, because proving that our ex-, 
perienee has hitherto been uniform in ita favour, the real 
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eridonc* for the supposilioQ is not tlio inciinccivalilcnoss, 
but the uniformity of exiierienoe. Now, this, wliioh is the 
snbetantial and only proof, is directly acfossiblc. We are 
not obliged to prcdnme it from an incidental consequence. 
If all past experience is in favour of a hclief, let this l>o 
stated, and the belief openly rested on that ground: after 
which the question arises, what that fact may be worth as 
fvideoce of ita trntbl " 

Of the instances which Mr. Mill goes on to give of uni- 
fomiities in exjierience that were inadequate proofs of truth, 
I have to remark, that, liko instant-es previously given, they 
are aol of the class to which nlone the test of inconceivable- 
aess is apphcable; since they have not the mjuireil simpli- 
city, nor has their recurrence made the least approach to the 
almost-infinite frequency of those uniformities wc aro con* 
sidering. Remarking this, I pass to the essential question — • 
Whyinplaeeofthederivativeteatofinconceivableneas should 
there not be used the experiences from which it is derived i 
I reply that for the great mass of our cognitions we cannot 
employ such a method of verification for several reasons: — ■ 
First, the implied enumeration of experiences, if possible, 
would postpone indefinitely the establishment of any con- 
clusion as valid; seeond, no such enumeration of experiences 
h possible; and third, if possible, the warrant gained 
for the conclusion could never l>e as great as that of 
the test objected to. Let us consider each of these 
reasons. Sup|>ose, before accepting as certain 

the proposition that any rectilinear figure must have as 
many angles as it has siiles. I had to think of every triangle, 
apiare, pentagon, hexagon, &c., which I have ever seen, 
and to verify the asserted relation in each case: the time 
reqnired for the rehearsal of all these memories would be so 
peat that the proposition affirmed to-day coiild not bo 
verified before to-morrow. Were such a verification needed 
I before asserting it to lie a necessarj- tnith that a body of 
^^Vhich the near side is felt ha? got a remote side, a mouth J 
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would be Hpent before the certainty could be affirmed and 
the argiimont procopded with. But no such enu- 

nieration of the expcrionpes on the strength of which a 
cognition is to Ix; attirmed as certain, is ever possible: 
only a few of them can be recalled. The great mass of 
those which, aecortling to this hypothesiB, should form the 
inductive baflis for the truth alleged, have gone for ever; and 
further, it is to be observed that (hey have disappeared 
most in the eaaea of those truths that are most certain. 
How many se{>arate occasions can I name on which I have 
consciously observed that where I perceived a near side of 
a thing I found also a remote side? Probably not one- 
millionth of the oocjisions on which this truth has been pre- 
sented in my experience. Beyond this quantita- 
tive defect in the proposed Inductive basis for aftirination, 
there is an equally grave qualitative defect. The imperfec- 
tion of memory is such that the register itself, by which 
certainty is to be established, is itself uncertain. Whether in 
boyhood I did or did not notice that when from two unequal 
masses I cut off equal slices the remainders were more un- 
equal than before, or that two unequal groups of marbles 
were made more unequal by taking the same number from 
each, I cannot now say with any positiveness, even if at all. 
How then can the validity of such an axiom ever be known 
If it has for warrant nothing lieyond memories that are not 
only so few but also so doubtful? Yet again, it is to 
be noted that since the testimony of conscious experiences 
is given only through memory; and since the worth of this 
testimony dependswholly on the tnistworthiness of memory; 
the proposal to test the validity of a truth allcgcii to be 
necessary by recalling the experiences it generalizes, impliea 
the tacit assertion that the tnistworthiness of memory is 
more certain than is the alleged truth. This can surely 
not be said. Our experiencea themselves so frequently 
prove memory to be treacherous, that we can more readily 
think any one of its testimonies untrue than we can think 
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it untrue ifaat if ei]iials be added to equals the sums are 
ei\aa\. Lastiv, even granting the aasiiraed truat- 

WDitbineKB of mMiiory, the same concliiaion would still 
evolve. For the most that can be said for the experiences 
to vhicli memory testifies, is that we are obliged to think 
we have lud ihem — cannot conceive the negation of the 
proposition that we have had them; and to say thLs is lo 
■asign tbc warrant which is repudiated. 

But now, to the question put by Mr. Hill in the 
above-quoted passage, there comes tliat deeper reply hinted 
at the beginning of the section. I hold that the inconceiv- 
tbieness of its negation affonls a far higher warrant for a 
cftgnition than does any enumeration of esjwriences, even 
though exact and exhaustive, for the reason that it repre- 
sents experiences almost infinitely niunerous in comparison. 
If nervona modifications produced by often-repeated nervous 
acts are inheritable, accumulate from generation to genera- 
tion, and result in nervous structures that are fixed in pro- 
portion as the outer relations to which they answer are fixed, 
then the test has a worth immeasurably transcending the 
worth of any test furnished by individual experiences. In- 
ftead of relatively-feeble nervous associations caused by 
repetition in one generation, we have organized nervous con- 
□exions caused bv habit in thousands of generations — nay, 
probably millions of generations. Space-relations have been 
the same not only for all ancestral men, all ancestral pri- 
mates, all ancestral orders of mammalia, but for all simpler 
orders of creatiirea. These constant space-relations are ex- 
pressed in definite nervous structures, congenitally framed 
lo act in definite ways, and incapable of acting in any other 
ways. Hence the incnnceivalileness of the negation of a 
mathematical axiom, resulting as it does from the impossi- 
bility of inverting the actions of the correlative nervous 
Btmctures, really stands for the infinity of experiences that 
have developed these structures. As certainly as the eyes 
before birth imply by their lenses light to be hereafter re- 
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fracted, imply by their retitue ininges of objects presently to 
be received, imply by tbe muscles tbat move them, variulions 
of position in these objects; so certainly do tbe nervous struc- 
tures which co-ordinate ocular impressions with one another 
and with impresaiona received from tbe limbs, imi)ly all 
those essential space-relations hereafter to be simultaneously 
diacloaed and verified by personal experience. Hence it 
obviously follows that objective necessities of relation in 
space, are represented by established nervous structures im- 
plying latent subjective necessities of nervous action; that 
these last constitute pre-determined forms of thought pro- 
duced by the moulding of Thought upon Things; and that 
tho iniiiossibility of inverting them, implied by tbe incon- 
ceivablenesB of their negations, is a reason for accepting 
them as true, which immeasurably transcends in value any 
other reason that can be given, 

§ 431. How is this \-iew held by Mr. Mill respecting the 
test of iuconeeivablenesa, reconcilable with his view respect- 
ing the nature of valid proof? In the second of his two 
chapters on *' Demonstration and Necessary Truths," where 
he calls in question the necessity commonly ascribed to the 
deductive sciences, he says: — 

" The results of those sciences are indeed necessai^', in the 
sense of necessarily following from certain first principles, 
commonly called axioms and definitions; that is, of being 
certainly true, if those axioms and definitions are so; for the 
word necessity, even in this acceptation of it, means no more 
than certainty. But their claim to the character of necessity 
in any sense beyond this must depend on the pre- 
vious establishment of such a claim in favour of the defini- 
tions and axioms themselves." — Chapter vi. 

Here, and tliroughout the argument, Mr. Mill assumes 
that there is something more certain in a demonstration 
than in anything else — -some nnquestionablenesa in the steps 
of our reasoning, which is not possessed by the axiomfl 
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they start from. Can this assimiption be jiislified? In 
neh soocessive step the dependence of the fonclusioa upon 
its pr^misM*, is a truth of wLieh we Lave no other proof 
than that the reverse is inconceivable. An<) if this be an 
iosofficicnt warrant for asserting the necessity of the axio- 
matic premi^ it is an insufficient warrant for asserting the 
necessity of any link in the ai^mient. 

That logical necessity and mathematical necessity must 
Etand or fall together, is, I think, inevitably implied by an 
analogy which Mr. Mill himself draws. In an oarlior 
chapter he contends that by analysis of the syllogism we 
arrive at " a fundamental principle, or rather two princi- 
ples, Hrikingly r^gemhUfig the axioms of fnatkematics. The 
first, which is the principle of affirmative syllogiams, is, 
that things which coexist with the same thing, coexist with 
one another. The second is the principle of negative syllo- 
gisms, and is to this effect: that a thing which cocxista 
with another thing, with which other a third thing does 
Dcrt ooexist, b not coexistent with that third thing." But 
(hough Mr. Mill here indicates that the truth, " things 
which coexist with the same thing coexist with one an- 
other," strikingly resembles the truth, " things which are 
eijual to the same thing are equal to one anotlier"; he 
claims for the former a necessity which he denies to the lat- 
ter. When, as above, he asserts that the deductive sciences 
sre not nece^ary, save " in the sense of necessarily ftAlow- 
xng from certain firet principles, commonly called axioms 
and definitions; that is, of being certainly trne, if those 
axioms and definitions are so " — he assumes that while the 
mathematical axioms possess only h^-pnthetical truth, this 
logical axiom involved in every step of the demonstration 
possesses absolute truth. I do not see how this position is to 
bedefended. Unlesa it can be shown that the truth, " things 
vhich coexist with the same thing coexist with one another," 
has some higher warrant than the impossibility of thinking 
the reverse, I see no escape from the admission that axioms 
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end demonstrations stand on the same footing. If necessity ] 
ho denied to the one it nmat be denied to the other; and 
while we are debarred from knowing any first principle aa 
certain, we are also debarred from knowing as certain each 
step in the argument by which the uncertainty of a first 
principle is shown: there remains for ue nothing but uut- 
versa I scepticism. 

It seenia to me, however, that Mr. Mill really does admit 
the test of the inconceivableness of the negation to be valid, 
when he admits the test of the reduatio ad abaxmhtm to be 
valid. His recognition of this as a criterion of mathematical 
necessity, will be foimd on p. 289; and his recognition of it 
as 8 criterion of logical necessity will be found on p. 292 
{Logic, 7th ed.). On the latter of these pages he says:—" If 
any one denies the conchision notwithstanding his admis- 
sion of the premises, he is not involved in any direct and 
express contradiction until he is compelled to deny some 
premise; and he can only be forced to do this by a reductio 
ad ahaurdum.iVaX is, by another ratiocination: now, if he 
denies the validity of the reasoning process itself, he can no 
more be forced to assent to the seeond syllogism than to the 
first." That is to say, unless he " denies the validity of 
the reasoning process itself," any one who " denies the con- 
clusion notwithstanding his admission of the premises " can 
be forced into a " direct and express contradiction " by the 
reductio ad absurdum. But reduction to an absurdity is 
reduction to an inconceivable proposition. So that the 
choice lies between accepting a proposition of which the 
negation is inconceivable, or abandoning reasoning alto- 
gether. 

§ +33, Of objections to the teat of inconceivability, it 
remains but to notice the one pointed out by Sir W. 
namilton in hia edition of llcid (p. 377). In proof that 
inconceivability is not a eriterion of impossibility, he cit«8 

B fact, that " we can neither conceive, on the one hand, 
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J ullimate minimuin of space or tiine; nor can we, on tlie 
liilier. conceive their inftiiilc diviaibilitj. Iq tike manner, 
we caiiDot conceive ihe absolute cominenceiiieut of time, 
nor the nttaost limit of space, and are yet e<iually unable to 
cunceive tbem without any commencement or limit." The 
iuipliealion being, tbat us there must l>e either minimum or 
Da minimum, limit or no limit, cue of the two inconceivable 
things mast in each case be true. 

This ooDcliuion Sir W. Ilamilton considers to be necessi- 
tated by the law of the Ext'liidcd Middle, or, as it might be 
more intelligibly called, the law of the Alternative Nece»- 
nty. A thing must either exist or not exist: there is no 
third poaaibility. Now so long as this is alleged to be a 
law of thought in its relations to phenomenal existence, no 
one can call it in question. But Sir W. Hamilton extends 
the law beyond the limits of thought, and draws a positive 
conclusion res{>Dcting noumenal existence. As inevitably 
happens in every such case, his conclusion is merely vcrbaL 
If, in place of the words of his propositions respecting 
Space and Time, we endeavour to put ideas, we shall see that 
the terms of the propositions are not thoughts but the nega- 
tions of thoughts; and that no real inference is evolved 
at all. Clearly to understand this, we mnat pause a 
moment to observe how the law of the Excluded Middle 
results. When remembering a certain thing as 

in a certain place, the place and the thing arc mentally 
represented together; while to think of the non-existence 
of the thing in that place, implies a consciousness in which 
the place is represented but not the thing. Similarly, if, 
instead of thinking of an object as colourless, we think of 
it as having colour, the change consists in the addition to 
the concept of an element that was before absent from it: 
the object cannot be thought of first as red and then as not 
red, without one component of the thought being totally 
expelled from the mind by another. The doctrine of the 
I Excluded Middle, then, is simply a generalization of the 
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universal experience that some mental etaies are directly 
destructive of other states. It formulates a certain Bbeo- 
] 11 toly-con stent law, that no positive mode of consciousness 
pan oceur without excluding a correlative negative mode; 
and that the negative mode cannot occur without excluding 
the correlative positive mode: the antithesis of positive and 
negative, being, indeed, merely an expression of this expe- 
rience. Hence it follows that if consciousness is not in one 
of the two modes, it must be in the other. But imder what 
conditions only can this law of consciousness hold? It can 
hold only so long as there are positive states of conscioua- 
ness that can exclude and can be exchided. If we are not 
eoncemed witli positive statfls of consciousness at all, no 
mutual exclusion takes place, and the law of the Alternative 
Necessity does not apply. Here, then, is the flaw 

in Sir W. Hamilton's proposition. That Space must be 
infinite or finite, are alternatives of which we are not 
obliged to regard one as necessary; seeing that we have 
no state of consciousness answering to either of these words 
as applied to the totality of Space, and therefore no exclu- 
sion of two antagonist states of consciousness by one an- 
other. Both alternatives being unthinkable, the proposition 
should be put thus: — Space is either or is ; 

neither of which can be conceived, but one of which must 
be true. In this, as in other cases, Sir W. Hamilton con- 
tinues to work out the forms of thought when they no longer 
contain any substance ; and, of course, reaches nothing more 
than semblances of conclusions. 

But even were there no such reply as this. Sir W. 
Hamilton's argument might still he met. He says that 
inconceivability is no criterion of impossibility. Why? 
Because, of two propositions, one of which must be true, it 
proves both impossible — proves that Space cannot ha%'e 8 
^Jimit, becjiuse a limit is inconceivable, and yet that it must 
J a limit, because unlimited Space is inconceivable — 
roves, therefore, that Space has a limit and has no limit, 
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which is abeuid. How ftbeurdt Absurd, because " it is 
imfioedble for the same thing to be and not to be." But 
iiow du we tnoto that it is impossible for the same thing to 
be «im1 not to bet "What b our criterion of /hut impossi- 
Ldliiyf Can Sir W. Haniiltou assign any other than this 
same inconceivability! If not, his reasoning is self-contra- 
dictory; seeing that he assumes the validity of the test in 
proving its invalidity. 

§ 433. And now let us sum up this argument which has 
been made so elaborate by the uei^aaily of meeting cri- 
tJci^ma. Its leading propositions may be suecinctly ex- 
pressed as follows: — 

An abortive effort to conceive the negation of a propoa- 
lioD, ebon's that the cognition expressed is oue of wliich the 
predicate invariably exists along with its subject; and the 
diaroTcry that the predicate invariably exists along with its 
£ubject, is the discovery that this cognition is one we are 
wmpelled to accept. It is a necessary relation in couscious- 
Dfss; and to suppose there can be any higher warrant, is to 
suppose that there are relations which are more than necea- 
sary. 

That some propositions have been wrongly accepted as 
true, because their negations were supposed inconceivable 
when they were not, does not disprove the validity of the 
test, for these reasons: — (1^ that they were complex proposi- 
linas, not to be established by a test applicable only to pro- 
pwdtions no further decomposable; (2) that this test, in 
common with any lest, b Uable to yield untrue results, either 
from incapacity or from carelessness In those who use it; 
(3) that if it were needful to abandon the test because an 
ahfolnte guarantee against the misuse of it cannot be found, 
still more needful would it be to abandon logical principles, 
the misapplications of which are immeasurably more numer- 
ous; but that (4) as applied only to the undecomposable 
propositions which embody the ultimate relations of number, 
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space and timo, tlic teat when used with due care has ever 
yielded, and continues to yield, uniform results. 

That experiences of the relations among phenomena in 
the past, form the only basis for our present knowledge of 
sucli relations, b fully admitted. But if it be a fundamental 
law that coimexions of ideas become strong in proportion as 
they arc repeated, then the adjustment between Thought 
and Things, produced even by the experiences of individual 
life, must bo such that perpetually-repeated absolute rela- 
tions in things, will generate relations in thought that are 
also absolute. But the test of the incoucoivableness of their 
negations, used by us to discover which relations among our 
thoughts are absolute, represents a justification transcend- 
ently greater; for the absolute relations in our thoughts are 
the results not of individual experiences only, but of experi- 
ences received by ancestral individuals through all past time. 

Reasoning itself can be trusted only on the assumption 
that absolute uniformities of Thought correspond to abso- 
lute uniformities of Things. For logical intuitions there is 
no warrant assignable other than that assignable for all 
intuitions accepted as certain; namely, the impossibility 
of thinking the opposite. Unless it be alleged that the con- 
eciousness of logical necessity has a different origin, and a 
higher origin, it must be admitted that the consciousnees 
of logical necessity is just as much a product of paat ex- 
periences as ia every other consciousness of necessity. Con- 
sequently, it mnst either be said that the experiences which 
yield the consciousness of logical necessity, are simpler, 
more distinct, more direct, and more frequently-repeated, 
than are the experiences which yield any other conscious- 
nete of necessity (and this ia just the reverse of the fact); 
or else it must be conceded that the consciousness of logical 
necessity ran have no higher warrant (though it may have 
a lower) than the conscioiisnesses of other necessities. It ia 
L therefore a corollary from the Experlence-Ifypotheaia itself, 
a whatever way interpreted, than an argument which quea- 
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tions the anthorit; of such truths as mathematical axioms, 
am do so only by claiming for the less-deeply-rooted neces- 
sities of ihoagbt a validity which it deaies to the more- 
deeply-rooted necessities of thought. 

Finally, let me point out that any one declining to re- 
eognize the Universal Postulate, ean consistently do this 
only so long as he maintains the attitude of pure and simple 
segBtion. The moment he asserts anj-thing — the moment 
he even gives a re.ason for his denial, he may bo stopped 
by demanding his warrant. Against every " because " and 
every " therefore " may be entered a demurrer, until he 
lias said why this proposition he affirms is to be accepted 
ntber than the counter-proposition. So that he cannot even 
tike a step towards justifying his scepticism respecting the 
Universal Postulate without, in the very act, confessing his 
icceptance of it. 
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§ 434:. We are now prepared to formulate a method's 
deciding between conflicting concluaiona. In every way • 
have been forced to admit that for those ultimate cogniti 
on which all others depend, the Universal Postulate ia 4 
only warrant — that for each of them the sole justificatioi 
the invariable existence of the predicate along with ita I 
ject, tested by an abortive effort to cause non-existM 
This is our guarantee for the reality of consciousnefi 
sensations, of personal existence: no mental effort em 
U8 to suppress, even for a moment, cither clement i 
proposition expressing one of these ultimate truths. 
IB our guarantee for each axiom: the only reason we i 
pve for accepting it, is that on trying we find no all 
native cognition can be framed. And this ia our guars 
for every step in a demonstration. To gain the stroni 
conviction possible respecting any complex fact, we eitj 
analytically descend from it by successive steps, eachS 
which we teat by the inconceivableness of its negation 
we reach some truth which we have similarly tested; 
synthetically ascend from such truth by such steps. 

Still, there rises the question — How are we to choose B 
tween opposing conclusions, each of which claims to be legi- 
timately drawn from premisses alleged to be beyond doubtl 
Arguments of all kinds, including those of metaphysicians, 
which we have here to value, proceed upon the tacit assump- 
V tion that each datum, and each successive step, has that in- 
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dnbiuMe warrant the nattire of which we Imve heen ex- 
amining. On behalf of each counter-arpument the same 
tacit assumption is made. So that in deciding which of two 
iiTwoucilable inferences is true, we do not at first sight seem 
to be helped by this analysis so laboriously made. 

A satisfactory way of appraising conflicting arguments 
nevertheless exists. Already an escape from the difficulty 
bas been opened by distingubhing between simple proposi- 
tiuBS and complex propositions. As was said in the last 
chapter hut one, definite results are to be reached only by 
comparing things of the same denomination. The relative 
validities of involved propositions cannot be directly known; 
bnt the simple propositions they severally contain must be 
wp«uvte<i before, by putting these ade by side with an- 
tagonist ones of equal simplicity, any judgment can be 
fonued. This holds alike where the cognition is simultane- 
floaiy complex (as tacitly including many cognitions along 
^jitli that which is avowed); where the cognition is serially 
^■nnplex (as being reached through the chain of cognitions 
^■mstituting an argument) ; and still more where it is both 
Viimnllaneously and serially complex. 

Two reasons may be distinguished for insisting on this 
testing process. One is that, In proportion as propositiong 
Ljie compound, direct comparisons of them must be hazard- 
Hns; because their component propositions, each of which 
^Kan inlet to possible error, cannot he severally tested and 
^Terified. The other is, that only when compound proposi- 
tions are resolved into their constituonto, can it be seen wliat 
are the relative niimhers of assumptions in the two, and what 
^ the relative possibilities of error hence resulting. 
And here we come within clear view of the desired method 
I method wliich must hold good whether the Universal 
;ulate be absolutely trustworthy or not. 

§ 435. For suppose it could be shown that a cognition of 
flrtich the predicate invariably exists along with its subject, 
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tliough the most certain possible to us, is not nocesaarily tl 
l«t it be admitted for argument'H sake that, either from I 
sufficient experience, or from non-agreement between I 
ject and object, the inconceivable and the impossible l 
not correapond even within our mental range. Let n 
theextremeofassiuning that for the validity of no ow 
act of thought is tho UniverBal Postulate a perfect waiT 
Let all this, I say, be granted. Still, be the test fallible 
not, the probability of error in any inference will inert 
in proportion to the number of timea the truth of the 1 
has been assumed in arriving at the inference. If the p 
late be uniformly valid, it must yet happen that, as we | 
liable to mental lapsus we shall occasionally tliink we \ 
its warrant when we have not; and in each case the cbai 
of our having done this will vary directly as the numb^ 
times we have claimed its warrant. If the postulate bflj 
uniformly valid, then a further source of error is introdiu 
the effects of which will vary in the same ratio. Hei 
on either supposition, that must be the most certain ( 
elusion at which, starting from the [x>stulHte itself, we a 
by the fewest assumptions of the postulate. 

We recognize this fact in our ordinary modes of j 
We hold it more certain that 2 and 2 make 4, thai 
6+7+6 + 9-1-8 make 85. We find tliat every freA ' 
assumption of the postulate involves some risk of error; and, 
indeed, where the calculation is intricate, and the assump- 
tions therefore numerous, experience teaches ua that the 
likelihood of there having been a wrong assumption made, is 
greater tlian the reverse likelihood. So, too, in argument. 
We lose faith in a long series of steps, however logical they 
seem; and habitually test the inference by appeal to fact — 
that is, i(ie eonjidenth/ accept the inference only when it hat 
heen verified hy a single use of the postulate* 

* It neror o«mrred U> me that this BtatompQt was wanting in cleainem: 
but it appears to hftve been misundewtooiJ in more qiiarlore than one. For 
ez&mple, at page 38 of bis Phytieal Elhiea, Mr, Alfred Bamtt adverting to it 
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§ 436. Two poedble sources of error involved hy the 
mniti|ilieJ u^ of tbe poetulnte, are indicated ia tbe ford* 
p>iiig section. Of these Mr. Mill in his reply recognizes, i 
ihink, only one; and that the one which I have niereljr 
granted for argument's sake — not the one on which I hars 

^4*^'' ^^ ^^ actual and admitted importance. A somewhat 

^begtliy quotation from his chapter on " Theoriesi conceni- 

^Klg Axioms," will be here requisite: — 

^■^ " In every reasoning, according to Mr. Spencer, the a»* 

snmptioD of the postulate is renewed at every step. At 

each inference we judge that the conclusion follows from 

, the premise our sole warrant for that judgment being that 

"The weakness of a long argfoment lies, not as he snppo»es. on thtt 

It use of the Postulate, (tor if it is the standard of rertAJntf, it can 

T introduce uncertainty, an; more than equals added to equals a bun- 

i tines would remain less cert^inl; equal than at fin^t) : but onl; in 

multiplied danger of ila misuK." As in the above paragraph I harv 

d that "e^erj fresh awumption of the postulate invokea some risk ot 

" I think I hare safflcieotl; indicated that " the multiplied danger 

dC its misuse " is Ihe source of " (he weakness of a long argument," 

Haringheretocorrect one of Mr. Barrett's misapprehensions,! inaj fitly 
IHVtlie occasion for oorrectingsevenit others. On page 37 (note). propo»> 
tag to Muend the aecounb I have given of Memory, Reason, &o.. Mr. 
Buratt t«lls me that " Reason too involves something more than the mere 
Mfoenoe of ideas — it involves the recognition and conscious elafsificalion 
both of the idea* Ihemselvca and ot Ihe relation hetwoen them." Consider 
ing that I have occupied several chaplera of the ■' Special Analysis " in 
elaborately demonstrating this truth, is it not a tittle remarkable that it 
tbould be thus pointed out to mo. Again, on page 40 (note) he says : — 
'It may be answered that Mr. Spencer only differs from us in his nse of 
the word consciousness, which he confines In the meaning of Perception or 
Enowledgc" Now, in saying this, Mr. Barratt docs not simply mis- 
Ttpresent me. but he contradicts the representation of me which he has 
givMi on page 300; where ho has commented on the distinction I draw 
between deBnite ooascionsness and indellnite consciousness — thislast being 
placed in contrast with that which is distinguished aa Perception or Know- 
kdge. Similarly, on page 46, Mr. Barratt, aft*r giving an account of the 
antagonism between Sensation and Perception, which Isa bricfro-atatement 
ot the one I have given in the chapter on " Perception in General," pro- 
n the appended note, to comment on my remark that "no act of 
I aognitiOBcan be abtolattly tne from emotion," by saying: — "Tbe reii* 
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we cannot conceive it not to follow. Conaequently if the 
postulate ia fallible, the conclusiouB o£ reasoning are more 
vitiated by that uncertainty than direct intuitions; and the 
(^proportion is greater, the more numerous the steps of the 
argument. 

" To teat this doctrine, let us first suppose an argument 
conaiBting only of a single step, which would be represented 
by one syllogism. This argument does not rest on an flssump- 
tion, and we have seen in the preceding chapters what the 
assumption is. It is, that whatever has a mark, has what it 
ia a mark of. The evidence of this axiom I shall not con- 
aider at present; let us suppose it (with Mr, Spencer) to be 
the inconceivableneas of its reverse. 

son of this Mr. Speneer cannot see, becaose of his mistake nbonl conscioiu- 
nessi, which loAda him to the theor; that emotion and cognitioD have 
no real difference," This Mr, Barratt mjs, though the very Bection (rom 
which he quotes (see chapter on " The Feelings "} ia a delineation of the 
contrast between the two ; in which I have said that, " though difTering 
(rom Sir William Hamilton respecting the interpretation of the antagonism 
between Perception and Sensation, 1 quite agroa with him in the doctriDe^ 
that the sameantagonism holds t>etween cognitionand emotion in geneTal." 
Eqaaltf at variance with fact is the representation on page 63 of tha 
"grave error "into which I liave fallen; as is also the representation of tha 
doctrine of mine referred to on page 80. Kindred mis-statements of other 
men's conceptions oconr ; as. for instance, where Mr. Barratt sajii — " But 
Mr. Spencer ia not justified in adopting Von Baer's expression of the law 
of evolution, which identifies it with the integration of matter and the 
dissipation of motion. For the least observation shows that such an ei- 
prcsxlon of it applies at most to the inorganic world," I am not aware 
that Von Baor used an^ such expression, or had anf such conception. 
Cerlainl; I did not adopt it from him. All I adopted from him was his 
general iiation that each organism, in the course of its dovclopment, pn^ 
gresses from homogeneity to heterogeneitv. I may add that as Mr. Bar- 
tatt's remarkable facility of misapprehension eharactflrizes his ortticiims 
on the "Theory of the Absolute," discussion of them would be profltleea, 
even wore this a fit place. 

I regret having thus to speak of one whose work has much merit, and 
vho, in several places, refers lo mo in sympathetic language. But the 
•inonnt of mischief done to an author by repeatedly debiting him with 
■ Mrions mistakes which he hrw not made, and then proceeding to rectify 
1, Is greater than can be compensated by occasional laudation. 
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" Let ua now add a second step to the argument: we re- 
quire, what? Another assumption! No: the same as- 
sumptioi] a liccond time; and so on to a third, and a fourth. 
I o^iifeas I do not see bow, on Mr. Spencer'a ovni principles, 
the re)>etition of the o^umption at all weakens tlie foree of 
the argiiraent. If it were necessary the second time to 
asEUine some other axiom, the argument would no doubt 
weakened, idnee it would be necessary to its vaUdity that 
both axioms should be true, and it might happen that one 
TO true and not the other: making two cbsnces of error 
iDfiteftd of one. But since it is the same a^ioiii, if it is true 
once it is true every time; and if the argument, being of a 
hnntlred links, asstimcd llie axiom a hundred times, tlieae 
himdreti assumptions would make but one chance of error 
among them all." 

Even were the source of error here dealt with, that on 
vhicb 1 have above insisted, it might still be Iield that mul- 
tiplied use of the postulate involves increased poesibility 
of error. Were an argument formed by repeating the same 
proposition over and over again, it would be true ibat any 
itUrinsic falhbility of the postulate would not make the 
elusion more untrustworthy tlian the first step. But an 
ugnment consists of unlike propositions. Kow since Mr, 
Mill's criticism on the Universal Postulate is that in some 
cafes, which he names, it has proved to be an untrustworthy 
test; it follows that in any argument consisting of hetero- 
geneous propositions, there is a risk, increasing as the number 
of propositions increases, that some one of them belongs 
to this class of cases, and is wrongly accepted because of 
the inconceivahleness of its negation. 

But the danger of error alleged in the foregoing section, 
is not the intrinsic one ; which I have admitted hypotheti- 
cally, but not in fact. The danger of error I refer to is the 
extrirtxic one ; arising from the treachery of thought, as it is 
ordinarily carried on. It is not from the constitution of the 
tmurant itself that mistake is to be apprehended; but from 
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that iiiattcntiveuesa wliich leads ua to suppose that we have 
the warrant when we have it not. If, by some remote cliance, 
a Bank of England note I take in payment, is not cashed 
when presented, beeause there are no assets to meet it, I am 
betrayed into a loss beeause of the imperfect trustworthiness 
of the document itself; but if I inadvertently accept in pay- 
ment, a note of the Bank of Elegance, supposing it to be a 
note of the Bank of England, my loss is due, not to any un- 
trustworthiness of the Bank of England note, but to my 
inaccuracy of observation. Errors of this kind, occurring 
occaeionttlly in intellectual acts of all kinds, and endangering 
more especially the complex intellectual acts, are those I 
have in view. Take some instances. I look at my watch, 
and seeing it to be 11 o'clock, think I shall be quite in time 
for an appointment; find on arriving that I am an hour too 
late; and then discover that when I thought it was 11 
o'clock, my watch marked five minutes to 12. Again, hear- 
ing some one described as short-sighted, I state, as conclusive 
proof to the contrary, the fact that I saw him reading with 
spectacles on; and spectacles used for reading imply aged or 
long sight. It turns out that I am wrong, however, not 
from any flaw in my conscious inference, but from a flaw in 
my automatic inference; for the person named, taking up a 
newspaper but for a minute, and keeping his spectacles on, 
was not reading through them but below them, \VTien we 
pass to conscious reasoning, the possibilities of mistake be- 
come greatly multiplied. Each one of the data is liable to 
be wrong from direct error of observation, from inadequate 
number of observations, and from absence of counter-obser- 
vations; and the introspection by which it ia decided that 
the premi.saes involve the conclusion, is liable to fail both 
from inadequate capacity and from undue rapidity. Indeed, 
it needs but to recall the treatises written on fallacies, to be 
I impressed with the fact that, apart from any possible error 
'in logical principles themselves, error is frequently made, 
wen by the moat careful, in the application of them; and 
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that the probability of error consequently increases as the 
length of an argument increases. 

§ 437. Do we not here then discern a rigorous test of the 
relative yalidities of conflicting conclusions? Not only as 
judged instinctively, but as judged by a fundamental logic, 
that fntui he the moet certain candusion which involves t/ie 
pasttUate the fewest times. 

We find that imder any circumstances — whether the 
postulate be imiformly true or not, this must hold good. 
Here, therefore, we have a method of ascertaining the com- 
parative values of all cognitions. 



CHAPTER Xm. 
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§ 438. From this critical examination of the procee 
by which conflicting jiidgmenta are to lie appraised, 
return now to the jndgments especially concerning i 
those of metaphysicians. By the test arrived at, we hu 
to estimate the worths of the Idealistic and the S 
conchisions, in contrast with the worth of the Realii 
conchiaion. Let us suppose all other tliin^^ equal, 
us suppose that the anti-Roaliatic conclusion is perfec 
independent, and can be reached without the Realistic 
elusion being previously posited (which it cannot) ; let | 
suppose, too, that the anti-Realistic concluBion k given j 
terms as distinct as those in which the Realistic concilia 
is given (which it is not); and thus supposing the two 
elusions to be otherwise equally good, let us o 
numbers of assumptions made in reaching them i 
tively. 

That the comparison may be fairly made, let the r 
sweep his mind clear of all hypotheses, and bring it to bear 
afresh upon the facts. Aa far as he can, let him keep out 
these verbal symbols, so often mistaken for the things 
symholized — this paper-currency of thought, which con- 
tinually leads to intellectual insolvency. Let him expel 
L from his consciousness everything that can be expelled: so 
iducing his consciousnesa to its pre-epeculative state. 
48e 
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"Saw let liim coDtemplatc an object — this book, for in- 
5tati<--e. Resolutely refraining from theoriziiig, let him say 
wiial he timis. He finds that he is conscious of the book 
ks existing apart from himself. Docs there enter into his 
consciousness any notion about sensations? No: so far 
from 3U(.-h notion being containud in his consciousiipsa, it has 
to be fetched from elsewhere, to the manifest disturbance of 
ilia consciousness. Does he perceive that the thing he is 
conscious of is an image of the book? Not at all: it b only 
by remembering hia metaphysical readings that he can Bup- 
poee such image to exist. So long as he refuses to translate 
the facts into any hypothesis, he feels simply conscious of 
the book, and not of sn impression of the book — of an objec- 
tive thing, and not of a subjective thing. He feels that the 
sole content of his eonsciousnesa is the book considered as an 
external reality. He feels that this recognition of the book 
18 an external reality ia a single indivisible act. Whether 
originaHy separable into premisses and inference or not (a 
question which he manifestly cannot here entertain), he feels 
that this act is un decomposable. And, lastly, he feels that, 
do what he will, he cannot reverse this act — he cannot con- 
ceive that where he sees and feels the took there is nothing, 
Hence, while he continues looking at the book, his belief in 
it 03 an external reality possesses the highest validity pos- 
sible. It has the direct guarantee of the Universal Postu- 
l»te; and it assumes the Universal Postulate only once. 



§ 439. Here, by asserting that in Perception proper, 
knowledge of the object as existing externally ia acquired 
by a mental act which, however composite it originally was, 
has become simple to the developed intelligence, I am 
tacitly denying the assertions made by Prof. Ferrier and Sir 
W. Hamilton. These writers, otherwise differing so much, 
agree in affirming that the knowledge of self &ni\ the know- 
ledge of Twt^elf are inseparable. The doctrine of Prof. 
s that " The object of knowledge * * * always 
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ifl, and must be, the object with the addition of oneself,— 
object ^iw subject, * * * Self is an integral and essen- 
tial part of every object of cognition." Similarly, Sir W. 
Hamilton says; — " In the act of seiiBible perception I am 
conscious of two things; — of myself as the perceiving 
subject, and of an external reality in relation to my sense as 
the object pe-rce^ived. * * * Each of these is apprehended 
equally and at once in ike same indvoisible energy \^^ or, as 
ho elsewhere phrases it — " im. ths same indimsible jnomwt 
of intuition; 

It seems to me, on the contrary, that the consciousness of 
self and the consciousness of not-self, are the elements of an 
unceasing rhythm in consciousness — a perpetual alternation, 
ordinarily so rapid as to evade obaer\-ation, though occa- 
sionally so much retarded as to bo observable. Like the 
divergence already set forth {§ 353) from Sir W. Hamilton's 
interpretation of the antagonism between Sensation and 
Perception, is the divergence that arises here: this second 
divergence being, in truth, a corollary from the first. Just 
as before we saw that Sensation and Perception respectively 
dominate in consciousness with degrees of strength that vary 
inversely, thus excluding one another with varying degrees 
of stringency; so here we shall see that the consciousness of 
self and the consciousness of not-self, are over tending each 
to exclude the other, but each failing to do this for more than 
an instant, save in those exceptional oases where it is raised 
to extreme vividness. Thus, on the one hand, 

when the external object or act is an astounding one, the 
observer partially loses conscionsness of himself. lie ia, afl 
we say, lost in wonder, or has/orgottenh\m»e\i; and we de- 
scribe him as afterwards reluming to himself, recollecting 
himself. In this state, the related impressions received 
from the external object, joined with representations of the 
, objective changes about to follow, monopolize consciouaneaa, 
Land keep out all those feelings and ideas which constitute 
Mslf -consciousness. Hence what is called " fascination ; " and 




I the stupefaction on witnessing a tremendous catas- 
trophe. Persons so " posaoased " are aometiiiies killed from 
Uki inability to recover self-consciousness iu time to avoid 
dinger. Even t)ioee who are not thus paralyzed are apt 
to show a kiudred "absence of mind;" for such are 
sranetiuics wounded without knowing it, and are surprised 
to hear afterwards what they did while in peril — a fact 
proring that their actions were automatic rather than eon- 
eciotis. Conversely, self -consciousness occusionallj 

rises to a degree in which the individual is, as wo say, 
ahaoried in thought and oblivious of the things around; 
Even intellectual p re-occupation may become so complete 
that, passing in the street peraona perfectly well-known 
to U&, we may look them in the face and be afterwards ab- 
solutely unaware that we have met them. And when coa- 
■nousnese is filled with intense pain, sensational or emo- 
tioDal, the tlioughts of external things are almost excluded 
— returning at relatively-long intervals in but an impeiv 
feet way. 

Sir W. Hamilton's view is, I think, disproved by one of 
his own axiomatic principles. At page 49 of his " Discua- 
sions, ifcc," he says: — " Relatives are known only together: 
the si'ience of opposites is one. Subject and object, mind 
and matter, are known only in correlation and contrast — and 
by the same common act." Now, were all antitheses those 
between self and not-self, nothing wonld remain to be said. 
But there are numberless antitheses, both members of which 
pertain to the not-self; and numberless others, bolJt members 
of which pertain to self — of the one class, full and empty, 
near and remote; of the other, pleasure and pain, belief and 
disbelief. According to the foregoing general law, each of 
these pairs of relatives can be known only by the contrast of 
its terms — near only as the correlative of remote, and so on. 
But if the ego is always present to consciousness as the cor- 
relative of the non-fgo, how can two elements of the non-ego 
Lever be conceived as the correlatives of each otber? If I can 
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■ know a j>art only bj contract witli a whole, then the two 
things present to consciouBness together must be whole and 
part. If that which I contomplate as the correlative to apa/rt 
is the self which recognizes it, then I cannot contemplate 
whole m its correlative. As, however, we know that whole 
and ^ri ore known as corrt-lativea, it follows inevitably from 
the general principle above quoted, that while recognizing 
the relation between them, I am not recognizing the relation 
between myself as subject and either of them as object. 

Even apart from these verifications of it, the general 
principle that eonaciousness cannot be in two ilistinct states 
at the same time, negatives the assertion that the conscioua- 
neeses of subject and object are absolutely sim\iltaneous — 
occupy " tlie same indivisible momeni of iniuition." When 
engaged in interpreting the related impressions which an 
objects yields, and identifying the object as such or such, it 
is not possible for consciouaness to be also engaged in con- 
templating those impressions as affections of self, still less in 
contemplating the various other affections which make up 
self-consciousness. The presented impressions, hound up 
in a plexus of relations with one another and with repre- 
sented impressions; and also liound up with those space- 
relations which constitute the knowledges of externality 
and position; form a consolidated consciousness the com- 
ponents of which are for the time inseparable. The propo- 
sition — " The book exists," is one of which subject and pre- 
dicate are iudisaolubly imited — one of which the negation is 
inconceivable; and it assumes the Uuiversal Postulate but 
once. Complex as the cognition thus expressed ori(^a!ly 
was, it became fused into a siuiple cognition long l)efore 
conscious reasoning commenced; and it remains simpler 
than any one of the cognitions out of which conscious 
reasoning is framed. 

I § 440. And now, In respect of the numbers of their as- 
^nunptions of the Universal Postulate, let us contrast with 
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Realism the anti-Realktic doctrines — or mtlier one of them: 
for it will be needlese to go fartlier, "W'e will take Hypo- 
thetical Realism, which is the comparatively- unassuming 
pueut of the rest. No one can dehne this, or frame for 
himself any conception of it, without abandoning that state 
of conaciousness in which he is simply p^^rcipicnt, and taking 
np a mental position from which he may perceive the act of 
percipienoe. Instead of this book which he holds and recog- 
niiiA as existing, being the sole content of his consc-iousnesa, 
be has also to bring definitely into consciousness that highly- 
complex conception which he knows as self; and then he 
has to conceive the one aa affecting the other. He postu- 
lates the book, he postulates himself, he postulates the 
power by which the first works a change in the last. The 
original c<^nition of the hook as existing, cannot be even 
fed to be a compound cognition without a roundabout 
Whereas this which is proposed in place of it, can- 
not be even conceived without assuming at least three thinga: 
each of three distinct propositions must be posited as true 
because the negation of it is inconceivable. 

Bnt the contrast is far more marked than this. No such 
doctrine as that of Hypothetical Kealisin can be framed 
without language. Shut out all words and all the specula- 
(yed through words, and though the ReaUstic 
iception of the object remains as vivid as ever, the 
iception of Hypothetical Realism vanishes utterly. To 
hring it back again, you have not only to use the paper- 
currency of thought, and instead of your experiences them- 
eelvea use symbols of your experiences (many of them 
doubly and triply symbolic); but you have to bring in those 
generalised ideas of forces, and actions, and causes, and 
effects, which severally postulate the validities of countless 
bygone mental acts. Nor is this all. Beyond the nume- 
rous assumptions of the Universal Postulate implied in the 
words and in the generalized ideas without which Hypothe- 
Bealism cannot even he conceived, there are those 
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numerous assiiinptions implied in the argument by which {t 
is sought to be justified. 

Even supposing, then, that each of these mnltitudinoiu 
assumptions of the Universal Postulate was equally unquw- 
tionabte with that which Idealism makes — even supposing 
each act by which I know the meaning of a word, or frame 
the abstract idea of a cause, was as irreversible as that 
which makes me join to the consciousness of a body's re- 
sistance the consciousness of its externality; it would still 
hold that, since each of these many asaumiitions has but at 
best the same warrant as the single assumption, the con- 
clusion reached through the many must at beat be far leas 
certain than the conclusion reached through the one, because 
of the multiplied possibilities of error. 

Of course, the reasoning which thus shows that Hypothe- 
tical Realism can never have a logical validity etjual to that 
of Positive Realism, applies with still greater force to the 
derivative hypotheses of Idealism, Abst^Iute Idealism, and 
Scepticism. 

§ 441. We must, therefore, confess that Reason is utterly 
incapable of showing the unreasonableness of those primary 
deliverances of consciousness which yield Subject and Object 
as independent existences. Wliile, aa we before saw, it ia 
impossible for Reason to prove it« own superior trustworthi- 
ness, it is quite possible for it to prove its own inferior 
trustworthinees. Self-analysis shows that all its dicta being 
derivative, are necessarily less certain than those from which 
they are derived. To carry out the simile before used, if, 
as witnesses, Reason and Perception give opposite testi- 
monies, and Reason claims to be believed in preference, 
cross-examination brings out the fact that Reason's testi- 
mony is nothing more than hearsay gained from Perception. 
By its own account, it cannot possibly have done anything 
more than compare and interpret the evidences which Per- 
ception has given. So long as it limits itself to detecting 
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oicoDgroities among these, and finding out where the; have 
, Reason performs an all-important function; but It 
eiret^ its function, and cwtnmits suicide, when it concludes 
the eridettcc to be false in substance. 

In this sphere, as in other spheres, Reason can do 
nothing more than reconcile the testimonies of Perception 
with one another. When it proved that the Sun does not 
more ronnd the Earth, but that the Earth turns on its 
■zts, Reason substituted for an old interpretation which 
WIS irreconcilable with various facts, a new interpreta- 
tion which was reconcilable with them, while it equally 
well accounted for the more obvious facta. Itcason did 
not question the existence of the Sun, the Earth, and their 
relidve motion; but simply furnished an alternative coa- 
ffption of their relative motion. And, similarly, Reason 
ia being brought to bear on those deUveranees of conscioua- 
DesB which we distinguish as perceptions of the external 
wi>rld, hafi to rectify many of these by expelling the crude 
interpretations ordinarily bound up with them; but it has 
to do this in such subordination to the perceptions as to 
If«Te (heir essential testimonies unquestioned. 

Finding that while Reason can do this it can never do 
more than this — hiding that any hypothetical doubtfulness 
of the Realistic conception must be immeasurably exceeded 
by the resulting doubtfulness of every anti-Realistic argu- 
ment, we find that Realifim is negatively justified. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



POSITIVE JDBTIFIOATION OF BEALIBM. 



§ 442. Among the many contradictionB which aoti-Ileal- 
ifitic hypotheacB involve, ie the contradiction between the 
assertion that cousciousneas cannot he transcended and the 
assertion tliat there cxistB nothing beyond conaciouaneaa. 
For if WB can in no way be aware of anything beyond con- 
sciousness, what can suggest either the affirmation or the 
denial of it? and how can even denial of it be framed in 
thought? The very proposition that consciousness cannot 
be transcended, admits of being put together only by repre- 
senting a limit, and consequently implies some kind of con- 
sciousness of something beyond the limit. 

And then after this contradiction, there comes a further 
contradiction. The assertion that consciousness cannot be 
transcended, is accompanied by a tocit demand for some 
other proof of an external world than that which is given in 
states of eonsciouaness. While that complex deliverance of 
consciousness which asserts its own limits is regarded as 
above question; and while its simple deliverance that some- 
thing exists outside its limits is held to be invalid; there 
seems to be required of it some proof of this outer existence 
other than that given in terms of inner existence. 

Clearly, one of two things — either objective existence can 
be known otherwise than in states of consciousness, which 
is granting everything; or else neither proof nor disproof 
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ttjective eristence can be given otherwise than in states 
of coDsc^iousneeB. And in this case, if states of conacioua- 
nesE are held adequate to frame a disproof, they must bo 
belt) adequate to frame a proof. Otherwise the whole 
question ia prejudged by aflirmiug the power to give a nega- 
tive answer and denying the power to give an affirmative 



§ 443. Realism, then, is positively justified, if it is shown 
to be a dictum of cousciousness working after its proper 
tan's. When normal acts of thought, like those which 
establish the truths we hold most certain, are proved to be 
the acts of thought which yield tlie antithesis of Subject 
and Object, no further demonstration can be asked. 

Heoce we have to trace the processes by which the Real- 
istie conception is built up. Its relative validity we have b1- 
nady seen to be immeasurably greater than that of any 
counter-conception; and now we have to test its absolute 
Tilidity. Its absolute validity will be shown if we find it to 
it a necessary product of thought proceeding according to 
Itw8 of thought that are universal. 

Our analysis and our subsequent eyuthesia will be paycho- 
lo^eal rather than logicaL We must here examine the 
fabric of consciousness itself, to ascertain in what way its 
components are tinited. The ultimate answer to the ques- 
tion — Why do we think certain things true rather than 
others? involves the question — Why do our states of con- 
sciousness bang together in this way rather than in that! 

§ 444. In carrying on this inquiry, we shall have to shut 
out, so far as may be, the ordinary implications of thought. 
Weeannot shut them out actually ; we can shut them outonly 
hypothetically. The Realistic interpretation of oiir statee of 
consciousness, deep as the very structure of the nervous 
system, cannot for an instant be actually expelled. All we 
can do by way of maintaining the needful attitude is per- 
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sieteutlj to ignore these Realistic interpretations — to sup- 
pose oiirselvGB without tliciu, aud limit our attention to statM 
of conscioUBnesa considered simply as such. 

Our first step will be to present under ita pajchologicsl 
aspect that ultimate truth which we lately dealt v 
great length under ita logical aspect. 




, "WLen tliougbt is carried on with precision — when 
1 states we call words, are translated into the 
tates they g^-mbolize (which they often are not) — 
r a proposition consists in the occurrence together in 
a of the subject and predicate. ** The bird waa 
' ifl a statement implying the union in thought of a 
particular attribute with a group of other attributes. 

If the inquirer compares various propositions thus ren- 
dered into states of consciousness, he finds them unlike in 
respect of the facility with which the states of consciousness 
are connected and disconnected. The mental state known 
>s trown may be united with those mental states which make 
op the figure known as Urd, without appreciable effort, or 
may be separated from them without appreciable effort: the 
Urd may easily be thought of as black, or green, or yellow. 
Contrariwise, such an assertion as " The ice was hot," is one 
to which he finds much difficulty in making his mind respond. 
The elements of the proposition cannot be put together in 
thought without great resistance. Between those other 
states of consciousness which the word ice connotes, and the 
state of consciousness named co/d, there is a strong cohesion 
— a colieaion measured by the resistance to he overcome in 
thinking of the ice as hot. Further, he finds that in many 
3 the states of consciousness grouped together cannot be 
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eeparated at all. The idea of pressure cannot be diacon- 
nected from the idea of something occupying space. Motion ■ 
cannot be thought of without an objeet that moves being at 
the Banie time thought of. These connexions in conscious- 
neee remain absolute under all circumstances. 

Shutting himself up within the prescribed limits, lot the 
inquirer ask wliat he thinks about thcflc various degrees of 
cohesion among his states of consciousness^ — how ho names 
them, and how lie behaves toward them. If there coraes, no 
matter whence, the proposition — " The bird was brown," 
subject and predicate answering to these words spring up 
together in thought; and if there is no opposing proposition, 
he unites the specified and implied attributes without effort, 
and accepts it. If, however, the proposition ia — " The bird 
was necessarily brown," he makes an experiment tike those 
above described, and finding that he can separate the attri- 
bute of brownness, and can think of the bird as green or 
yellow, he does not admit that the bird was necessarily 
brown. When such a proposition as " The ice waa 

cold " arises in him, the elements of the thought behave as 
before; and so long as no test is applied, the union of the 
consciousnces of cold with the accompanying states of con- 
sciousness, seems to be of the same nature as the union be- 
tween those answering to the words brovm and bird. But 
should the proposition be changed into — " The ice was 
necessarily cold," a result happens different from that which 
happened in the previous case. The ideas answering to sub- 
ject end predicate ore hero so coherent, that they might 
almost pass as inseparable, and the pro]>oaition bo accepted. 
But suppose the proposition is deliberately tested by trying 
whether ice can be thought of as not cold. Great resistance 
ia offered in consciousness to this. Still, by an effort, he can 
imagine water to have its temperature of congelation higher 
than blood heat; and can so think of congealed water as hot 
instead of cold. Onco more, in response to the 

words — "Along with motion there issomething that moves" 
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resents to himself a moving body; and, until he tri 
IB experimeot opon it, he may suppose the elemcnta of the 
KfoeseDtation to be united in the same way as those of the 
r^tcsentations instanced alfove. But supposing the propo* I 
stno is modified into — " ^Vlong with motion there is nece«- 
aiily Ktiuething that moves," the response made in thought 
to tbese words shows that the states of consciousueBs called up 
m this case are indisBoluhly connected in the way alleged. 
He tries to think of motion as not ha^.'ing ahmg with it some*. 
Aing that moves; and his inabihty to do this is the obverse 
el his inability to tear asunder the states of cousciousneaa 
which constitute the tlioiight to be tested. 

Those propositions which withstand this strain, are the 
propoeitioits he distinguishes as neee^ary. Whether or not 
be means any thing else by this word, he evitlently means 
that in his consciousness the connexions predicated are, so 
^ as be can ascertain, unalterable. The bare fact is that 
he submits to them because he has no choice. They rule 
bis thttughts whether he will or not. Leaving out all quea- 
tiona concerning the origin of these connexions — all thooricfl 
concerning their significations, the inquirer discovers that 
nrrtain of his states of consciousnesB are so welded together 
that all other links in the chain of consciouanesa yield before 
theae give way. 

§ 446. Continuing to ignore implied existences beyond 
cottwriousness, let him now ask himself what he means by 
reasoning? Analysis shows him that reasoning is the forma- 
tion of a. coherent series of states of consciousness. He has 
found that the thoughts expressed by propositions, vary 
in the coheaions of their subjects and predicates; and he 
Ends that at every step in an argument, carefully carried on, 
he tests the strengths of all the connexions asserted and im- 
plied. He considers whether the object named really doea 
belong to the class in which it is included — tries whether he 
I nan think of it as not like the things it is said to be like. 
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He considers whether the attribute alleged is really poaeessed 
by all raemberB of the class — tries to think of sonic member 
of the class as not having the attribute. And he admits the 
proposition only on Ending that there is a greater cohesion 
in thought between its elements, than between the elementa 
of the counter-proposition. Thus testing each link in the 
argument, he at length reaches the conclusion, which be 
teats in the same way. If he accepts it, he does so because 
the argument has established in htm an indirect cohesion 
between states of const-iouaneas that were not directly co- 
herent, or not so coherent directly as the argument makes 
them indirectly. But he accepts it only supposing that the 
connexion between the two states of consciousness composing 
it, is not resisted by Bomo stronger counter-coimexion. 
If there happens to be an opposing argument, of which 
the component thoughts are felt, when tested, to be more 
coherent; or if, in the absence of an opposing argument, there 
exists an opposing conclusion, of which the elements have 
some direct cohesion greater than that which the proffered 
argument indirectly gives; then the conclusion reached by 
this argument is not admitted. 

Thus, a discussion in consciousness proves to he simply 
a trial of strength between different connexions in consc^ious- 
ness — a systematized struggle serving to determine which 
are the least coherent states of consciousness. And the re- 
sult of the struggle is, that the least coherent states of con- 
Bciousnesa separate, while the most coherent remain to- 
gether: forming a proposition of which the predicate persists 
in the mind along with its subject. 

§ 447. What corollary may the inquirer draw, or rather 
what corollary must he draw, on pushing the analysis to its 
limit? If there are any indissoluble connexions, he is com- 
pelled to accept them. If certain states of consciousnesa 
absolutely cohere in certain ways, he ia obliged to think 
them in those ways. The proposition is an identical one. 
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'To ny that they are necessities of thought is merely another 
my of eayiiig (hat their elements cannot be torn asunder. 
Xo reu^omng can give to these absolute cohesions in thought 
any better warrant; since all reasoning, being a process of 
tf *iHo g cohesions, is itself earrried on by accepting the abso- 
hite cohesions; and can, in tlie last resort, do nothing more 
than present some absolute cohesions in justitication of others 
— an M-'t which unwarrantably assumes in the absolute c(^ 
besions it offers, a grenter value than is allowed to the 
■heolute cohesions it would justify. Here, then, the inquirer 
comes down to an ultimate mental uniformity — a universal 
law of his thinking. How completely hia thought is suboi^ 
dinale<i to this law, is shown by the fact that he cannot even 
represent to himself the possibility of any other law. To 
Ettppoee the connexions among his states of conscioiisneas to 
be otherwise determined, is to suppose a smaller force over- 
eaming a greater — a proposition which may be expressed in 
words but cannot be rendered into ideas. 

These results the inquirer arrives at without assiuning 
iny other existence than that of what he calls states of con- 
sciousness. They postulate nothing about Mind or Matter, 
Subject or Object. They leave wholly untouched the quea- 
tiotts — what does consciousness imply? and how b thought 
generated? There is not involved in the analysis any 
hypothesis respecting the origin of these relations between 
thoughts — how there come to be feeble cohesions, strong 
cohesions^ and absolute cohesions. Whatever some of the 
tenns used may have seemed to connote, it will be found, 
on examining each step, that nothing is essentially involved 
beyond mental states and the connexiona among them. 

Should the inquirer enter upon the explanation of these 
facts, he must consider how any further investigation is to be 
conducted, and what is the possible degree of validity of its 
conclusions. Every hypothesis he entertains in trying to 
explain himself to himself, being an hypothesis expressible 
only in terms of hia mental states, it follows that any 
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process of explanation mUBt itself be carried on by testing 
the cohesions among mental states, and accepting the 
absolute cohesions. His conclusion, therefore, reached 
through repeated recognitions of tliia test of absolute co- 
hesion, can never have any higher validity than this test. It 
matters not what name he gives to hia conclusion — whether 
he calls it a belief, a theory, a fact, or a truth. These words 
can be themfielvea only names for certain relations among 
his states of conscjouaness. Any secondary meanings which 
he ascribes to them must also be meanings expressed in 
terms of consciousness, and therefore subordinate to the laws 
of consciouBness. Uence he has no appeal from this ultimate 
dictum. 

§448. Here, then, isanall-sufRcient warrant for the asser- 
tion of objective existence. Mysterious as seems the con- 
sciousness of something which la yet out of consciousness, 
the inquirer finds that he alleges the reality of this some- 
thing in virtue of the ultimate law — he b obliged to think it. 
There is an indissoluble cohesion between each of those 
vivid and definite states of consciousness known as a sensa- 
tion, and an indefinable consciousness whiirh stands for a 
mode of being beyond sensation, and separate from himself. 
When grasping hia fork and putting food into hia raoulh, be 
is wholly unable to expel from his mind the notion of some- 
thing which resists the force he is naing; and he cannot 
suppress the nascent thought of an independent existence 
keeping apart his tongue and palate, and giving him that 
sensation of taste which be is unable to generate in con- 
sciousness by his own activity. Though self-criticism shows 
him that he cannot know what this is which lies outside of 
him; and though he may infer that not being able to say 
what it is, it is a fiction; he discovers that such self-criticism 
utterly fails to extinguish the consciousness of it as a 
reality. So that even could no account of its genesis be 
given, this consciousness would still remain imperative. It 
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eannot even be imaginod to be untrue without imagining the 
absence of that principle of cohesion whereby cousclouttness 
is held tt^ther. 



§ 440. But while it is impossible by reaBoning either to 
verify or to falsify this deliverance of consciousness, it ia 
possible to account for it. Manifestly, if our conclusions 
are simply expressive of the ways in which our states of con- 
sciousness hang together, this imperative consciousneaa 
which we have of objective existence, must itself result from 
the way in which our states of consciousness hang to- 
gether. 

Here, then, rises before us a definite course of inquiry. 
Let us examine the cohesions among the elements of con- 
sciousness, taken as a whole; and let us observe whether 
there are any absolute cohesions by which Its elements are 
aggregated into two aotitlietical halves, standing respec- 
tively for Subject and Object. 

Though in the course of this inquiry we shall have to use 
words which connote both Subject and Object — though in 
every illustration taken we sliall have tacitly to posit an ex- 
ternal existence, and in every reference to states of con- 
sciousness we shall have to posit an internal existence 
which has these states; yet, as before, we must ignore these 
implications. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

PABTIAL DIFFEBEKTIATIOH OF SCBJECT AND OBJECT.* 

§ 450. Statee of consciousiiGes which I name toudies 
and preBSiires, come to me as I ait on tliis bench with the 
sea-breeze blowing in my face. Sounds from the breakers, 
motions of the waves that stretch away to the horizon, are 
at the same time present; and I am also aware of the Sun's 
warmth and the odour of sea-weed. These states I call, ac- 
cording to their respective classes, loud, or bright, or strong. 
They seem to fill the whole area of consciousness; but a 
closer inspection proves that they do not. 

After that whiff of aea-weed smell which the breeze just 
brought me, there come colours and forms such as another 

* In the chapter of First Prxnciplee entitled " The Date ot PhiloBophj," 
W8 fnnnd a needful preliminary to \x the divieion of all m an i testations of 
existence into two great aggregatea, implying the two existences dietin- 
guished as ego and non-ego. As an indispensable link in the argument mora 
fully set forth in this work, I am obliged here to enumerate arresh the 
eeTeral oontroats between these two great aggregates of manifestations. 
I re-atate them, howeTcr, with new ilhiBtrations and in a form more or less 
difforenL Further, in pursuance of a lietter method, I exclude from this 
chapter certain classes of phenomena which accompany, or are due to, 
etnotion and volition, and the muscular movements pro<Iuccd by them. 
The delineation of these phenomena, transferred to the next chapter, will 
there bo joined with the delineation of certain allied classes not before 
dealt with — classea that are all-important asestablishing the independence 
of objective existence. In this chapter the antitheses described, will be 
such only as are observable during abmMe pkyneal paairity. 
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^]a|^Lttre many years ago; as ^vel) as tliouglilg of all tliat 
^^BtBd^ when I first saw the sea. Along wtl)i this series 
^■Mn fpHBB a secondary series, conatittiting what I know as 
langnsge, helping me to distingiiiah and identify- and con- 
nect the members of the firat. Presently this particular 
double series passes into some other. A book in the hand 
of a lady passing by, introduces afresh certain connected 
suies which reading lately aroused in me. And so, on 
watching narrowly, I find that in presence of all theae ag- 
gregated colours, sounds, pressures. &<,'., which I am re- 
ceiving, there keep appearing and disappearing certain 
otliera which belong to the same classes, but differ in in- 
tensity and are differently arranged and combined. 

Excluding all theory as to their ori^s, tlie first cardinal 
fact to be aet down is, that these two classes of states are 
respectively vivid and faint. 

§ 451. While I sit, the light and the warmth diminish, the 
horizon becomes obscure, and presently a sea-fog drifting 
in hides everj'thing but the shingle stretching out before 
me. The distant headland with its white cliff and sweep of 
green down above, is blotted out; as is also the pier to my 
right and the cluster of boats anchored on my left. What 
is implied in saying this? There is implied that the spe- 
cially-ahaped vivid patches of green and white which I dia- 
tinguished as a distant headland, now remain with me as 
faint patches, having shapes and relative positions approxi- 
mately the same; and the like holds with those produced in 
me by the pier and the boats. If I ask what would have 
happened if, never having been In the place l>efore the pre- 
rious night, the sea-fog then existing had continued up to 
the time I took my seat, I perceive that these faint states 
which I now call the distant headland and the pier would 
not have existed: they exist now as specially-combined 
faint states, only because they previously existed as simi- 
brly-combined vivid states. This I find to be tlie law ol 
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all the combinations. After the bursting of each breaker^ 
I hear a rattle and a hiaa which I know to be caused by the 
ehingle as it is drawn back by the under-tow. But if I had 
not previonaly heard these sounds along with the sight of 
pebbles as they were rolled over and knocked together, the 
aounda I now bear would not have been followed by the 
faint states representing this process. And on observing 
the uncombined states theniHelves, I find the like holds. 
Never having eaten a mangosteen, the name calls up in me 
no faint state like that which the juice of the fruit would give 
me. But a weak state which I distinguish as the taste of 
a pine-apple arises after the name, because the answering 
strong state has occurred in my experience. 

Comparison shows me, then, that the vivid states are 
original and the faint states derived. It is true that these 
derivative states admit of being combined in ways not 
wholly like the ways in which the original states were 
combined. Having had the states yielded by trees, moun- 
tains, rocks, cascades, <fec., thoughts of these may be 
put together in shapes partially new. But if none of the 
various forms, colours, and distributions have been vividly 
presented, no faint re-combinations of them are possible. 



§ 452. The wind changes, the sea-fog rises, and I see 
again the waves, the horizon, the headland, the pier, the 
boats. These are arranged just as they were, and exhibit 
similar contrasts. True, the Sun is lower; and the coIoupb 
of the headland, the sea, the sky, have changed somewhat 
Still, this cluster of vivid visual states corresponds, sub- 
stantially in its colours and absolutely in their relative 
positions, with the cluster I saw before. Further, I observe 
that neither the tints, nor the shapes, nor the distributions, 
are in the slightest degree changeable by anything in my 
consciousness. Sitting motionless, as I do, they severally 
persist in their respetrtive kinds and intensities; and are 
held together in a rigid plexus. I am equally power- 
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lee over the states I kuow as motions and souods. The ] 
pBich of white I call a sail, coulinues to paas across other 1 
patrht^ of colour regardleae of any thought I have; and 
aftn* ibe changing cluster of appearances which I name a 
nrling breaker, there inevitably conies, whether I wish it 
er not, a thud on the beach. These vivid and original 
sUtKS, then, have the further character that both their 
natures and their order have a temporary abRoluteness. 

Far otherwise is it with the faint derivative states. 
■Hwugli the order among these has certain general charac- 
ters not admitting of change (as that which with every con- 
Ktousnees of colour unites some consciousness of superficial 
fpw, or that which along with every idea of touch joins , 
some idea of position), yet all their special relations, as well 
as the states themselves, are readily changeable. While 
the sea-fog shut out the view, the faint states answering to 
the previously -seen headland and pier and boats, admitted 
of being transposed, or varied in their forms and colours, or 
eselnded entirely, to be replaeetl by others in endless com- 
binations. And the like holds among all other derivative 
states. 

So that the vivid originate and tlie faint copies are eon- 
trs5tod as being, the one absolutely unalterable while I 
retnain phv-aieally passive, and the other readily alterable 
while I remain physically passive. 

§ 453. Each set of states has among its members both a 
sininllaneous cohesion and a serial cohesion. I find no 
moment at which I am aware of any break f>f succession in 
either aggregate, or of its rediiction to singleness. 

ft'hile I remain at rest, there is a continuity of the sights, 
the sounds, the pressures, the odours, &c. If I sit till night 
has shut out the vivid visual states, still the sounds of the 
breakers and the rolling shingle persist, as do the pressure 
I feel from the seat, the odour of the sea-weed, and the 
feelings of touch and coolness which the wind gives me. 
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These maintain the integrity of the aggregate of vivid 
states; and however many elements of this aggregate are 
absent, I can never discover any moment when they are 
diminished to single file, still leas any moment when they 
are all absent and the aggregate broken in two. For oven 
when from weariness I doze, I cannot become aware of any 
discontinuity of the vivid states; since they continue so long 
as the power of observing them continues and their presence 
is known the instant consciousness is recovered. 

The like is true o£ the faint states. These also have both 
a simultaneous and a aerial cohesion among themselves, 
which is absolute in the sense that no state can be so separated 
from accompanying states as to exist alone, or can be de- 
tached from preceding or succeeeding states. Plastic and 
changeable as is the series of faint states, yet no break in 
it, or end of it, can be found or even imagined; since any 
state of consciousness in which an ending of these faint 
states b represented, is itself a new state of the same kind. 

Each set of states thus proves itself a persistent wliole. 
The first is present to me as made up of states rigidly bound 
in simultaneous order; bound also beyond my control id 
successive order. And the second is made up of states 
bound together in a pliable ratlier than a rigid way: the 
pliability being such, however, that while minor displace- 
mentfl are easy, no total displacement constituting a break 
is possible. 



g 464. The two aggregates thus contrasted as being the 
one composed of the vivid originals and the other of the 
faint copies, and each of which is coherent within itself, 
longitudinally and transversely, are not coherent in like 
manner with one another. The one is absolutely inde- 
pendent and the other relatively independent. 

In broad procession the vivid states — ^sounds from the 
breakers, the wind, the vehicles behind me; changing 
patches of colour from the waves; pressures, odours, and the 
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rest — move on abreast, unceasing and unbroken, wholly 
vitbout regnrd to anvtfaing else in my conscioiisneSB. Their 
JDijf-pendeiice of the f&int states is euch that the procession 
of theee, in whatever way it moves, produces no effect what- 
fver on them. Massed together by ties of their own, the 
nnd states slide by resistlessly. 

The procesaon of the faint states, however, while it has a 
cMtdiderable degree of independence, cannot maintain com- 
pleie independence. The vivid states sweeping [wst always 
■Sect it in a greater or less degree— drag part of it with 
them by lateral cohesion. To the moving patches of colour 
TieWed by the waves, there cling certain faint states which 
make up the conception of a cold, transparent liquid. The 
(oonds from the pebbles rolled about fay the waves, inevit- 
ably draw along ideas of shape and colour and hardness. 
And aft«T each whiff of sea-weed smell, there rise up, 
Tjiguely or distinctly, thoughts of the black, wot, tangled 
masses yielding it In this manner the livid aeries may 
carry with it much or little of the faint series; hut so long 
ss the waking state continues, it always carries some. There 
is, nevertheless, a portion of the faint series, sometimes 
broad sometimes narrow, which moves on with a substantial 
indepen<lence. While gazing at the sea, the train of faint 
states set up by the sight of the lady with the book, may 
lise into a predominance and gain a momentum so great 
that the stream of vivid states scarcely affects it. Though 
entire unconsciousness of tilings around is rarely if ever 
re«che<l, yet the consciousness of them may become very 
imperfect; and this imperfect consciousness, observe, results 
from the independenee of the faint series becoming for the 
time eo marked that very Uttle of it clings to the vivid 
series. 

We have, therefore, the further cardinal fact, that these 
two aggregates move on side by side witli an independence 
that is absolute in the case of the one, while in the case of 
the other it is partial and sometimes nearly complete. 
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§ 455. The Beparateiit'ss of these two aggregates becomes 
yet more conspicuous when we examine the states com- 
posing each in reference to their onier of succession. We 
find the significant fact to be that when for any consequent 
in the vivid aeries we can perceive the antecedent, that 
antecedent exiats in the vivid scries; and, conversely, in the 
independent part of the faint series, wc find that for each 
of the faint consequents there is a faint antecedent. In 
other words, beyond the general cohesion which binds each 
aggregate into a whole, there are, in each aggregate, special 
cohesions between its particular menibera. 

Tbns, in the vivid series, after the ciianging forms and 
colours which, as united, I call a curling breaker, there 
comes a sound made by its fall on the beach. No com- 
bination of faint feelings serves to initiate this vi\'id feeling 
of sound; nor when I receive the vivid visual feelings from 
the curling breaker, can I prevent the vivid feeling of 
sound from following. Similarly with the motions of the 
boat that is being rowed in front of me; and similarly with 
the setting of the Sun an<l the changes of colour which fol- 
low. In all those cases, antecedents and consequents alike 
exist in the vivid scries; as do also whatever links unite them, 
aince nothing in the faint series affects their unions. 

In like manner when we trace back our thoughts and the 
components of onr thoughts, we discover tliat each coheres 
with a special preceding thought; and we discover that all 
these cotiesiona, some absolute, some strong, some feeble, 
have an order or metliod proper to tliemaelvcs, which 
admits of being identified and expressed in terms of the 
faint aeries. And that the proximate cause of the order in 
the faint series lies within the faint aeries, is manifest from 
the fact that the faint series has a power of changing its 
own order. 

So tliat the two aggregates present the additional trait 
of separateuess that each has its own laws of coexistence 
and succession. These laws, too, present a significant con- 
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irast. AnioQg the rivk! states, there are not only cortain 
froeral aUiolute uniformities of relation, hut each particular 
relation when it occurs is absolute. jVmong tlie faint series, 
bcwi'vcr, while certain of the laws are derived (as the states 
tbetuselves are derived) from the vi\4d scries; and while 
Mine of these umformities in the faint series are absolute, 
like the corresponding uniformities in the vivid series; the 
particular relations lu tlie faint series are, when they occur, 
not abeolute, but may be changed with facility. 

§ 436. A further diatinotion between the two aggregates 
is, that whereas in the one the antecedent to any consequent 
My or may not be within the limits of conscioiianess, in 
the other it is always within the limits of consciousness. 

Tiiat white cumnloa which has just come over the blue 
sky on the left, constitutes a change in the vivid series that 
was not preceded by anj-thing I could |)erceive. Sudden as 
it was, the seneatton of cold 1 lately had on the back of my 
band took me by surprise; since, not having seen the cloud 
behind, I did not anticipate the rain-drop which caused the 
sensation. Now that I am startled from my reverie by the 
discordant brayings of a three-boy band, I perceive that 
though, after hearing the sound, there rises in me a cluster 
of faint stAtea representing the antecedent, yet the ante- 
cedent not having been in sight, the sound broke across uiy 
train of thought without there being within either the vivid 
or (he faint aeries anything to prepare me for it. 

If, on the other band, I consider what made me just now 
think of death from fever, I find the thought waa preceded 
by the thought of abnormal molecular changes in the blood; 
and this was prece<Ieti by the thought of unstable molecules 
that had been taken into the blootl by respiratiim; and this 
by the thought that such molecules are generated by de- 
composition in closed cavities, but not by open decomposi- 
tion; and this by the thought that decomposition in closed 
cavities has been insisted on by those who undertake to look 
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after our health; and thia by the visual impression from ft 
large iron drain-pipe, wbich runs over the beach down to 
tho aea. Similarly throughout. Every state in the faint 
scries has an identifiable antecedent, either in the faint 
Berics or in the vivid aeries. 

This difference ia significant as implying a circumscrip- 
tion of the faint aggregate which the vivid a^regate haa 
not. The poasibihty of finding tha antecedent to each con- 
sequent in the perpetually-passing series of faint states, 
shows that it can be explored up to ita boundary in all 
directions: tho boundary being either the vivid aggregate, 
or the vacuity into which memory cannot pasa. But the 
vivid aggregate adniits of no such complete exploration. 
Into that part of it immediately present there are ever enter- 
ing new components, which make their appearance out of 
some region lying beyond consciousness. 

§ 457. This contrast becomes more conspicuous and 
significant still when, to my experiences of the vivid aggre- 
gate as now presented, I add recollections of tho ways in 
which it comported itself when before presented. These 
show to me in two ways that outside that part of it imme- 
diately present, there is always a region of potential ante- 
cedents, and potential vi\*id states, without known limits. 

Thiis if I consider simply the pebble which juat shot 
across my area of vision and fell into the sea, I can only aay 
that it was a change in the vivid aggregate, the antece- 
dent of which waa somewhere outside the vivid aggregate. 
But auch motions of pebbles have in past cases had for 
their visible antecedents certain motions of boys; and 
with the \'ivid states now pr«xluced by the falling pebble, 
there cohere in consciouaneas the faint states represent- 
ing some similar antecedent outside the aggregate of vivid 
statea. 

Thia conception of tlie aggregate of vivid statea, as having 
beyond its present limits an unlimited region in which there 
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oisc powers of producing such states, both in known com- 
binations and in unlmowTi combinations, gains further dis- 
tinetnesB when I remember Low small a portion of it is now 
present; what coimtleas such portions have been before 
present; how continuouslj tliese have passed one into an- 
other; Low wholly unexpected have often been the com- 
binations they presented; and how incapable m^ explora- 
tioQS have bees of exhausting their varieties. 

So oompaiing the aggregate of the vivid states with the 
aggr^ate of the faint states, it results that this last Is a 
wbole mostly verj- famihar, the limits of which have at one 
time or other been everywhere visited; while the other is 
part of a whole which has no discoverable limits. 

§458. If now I enumerate these several contrasts, I find 
the two aggregates marked off from one another by traits 
which, severally striking as they are, constitute when taken 
togetber a difference transcending all other differences; for 
no one member of either aggregate is distinguished from 
other members of the same aggregate, by trails so many and 
so strong. Here, placetl in a 
States of the Fikst Class. 

1. Relatively vivid. 

2. Predecessors In time (or 
ori^nals). 



, Unchangeable by voli- 
tion in their qualities. 

, Tlncliangeable by voli- 
tion in their simul- 
taneous order. 

. Unchangeable by voli- 
tion in their succes- 
sive order. 
is. Torm parts of a vivid ag- 
gregate never known 
to be broken ; 



the several contrasts, 
Statesof the Second Class. 

1. lielatively faint. 

2. Successors in time (or 
copies). 

3. Changeable by volition 

in their qualities. 

4. Changeable by volition 

in their simultaneous 
order. 

5. Changeable by volition 

in their succesmve 
order. 

6. Form parts of a faint ag- 

gregate never known 
to be broken; 
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7. Wliicli IB completely m- 

depondentof tlicfaiuti 

8. And has laws tLat ori- 

ginate witLin it. 



9, Have antecedents that 
may or may not be 
traceable. 
10. Belong to a whole of un- 
known extent. 



7. Which is partially inde- 
pendent of the vivid; 

8. And has laws i>artly de- 
rived from the other, 
partly i>efuliar to 
itself. 

9. Have antecedents that 
are always traceable. 

10. Belong to a whole re- 
stricted to what we 

call memory. 
These several antitheses, uniting to form an antithesis 
which predominates over every other, are partly such as esta- 
blish themselves in my consciousness not only without effort 
but without the possibility of prevention ; and partly such as 
get established in my conscioueness by processes that are in 
aome degree voluntary. To understand completely how 
each aggregate hangs together and separates from the other, 
it ia needfid to observe what contrasts are known before 
any deliberation and what contraatB are deliberately known, 

§ 459. On criticizing the inveatigation I have been 
making, I find that though I have remained physically 
pasaive, I have not kept out of my thoughts the remem- 
brances of past activities and the various feelings they 
caused and disclosed. All those united faint states making 
lip my ideas of liquidity, tangible form, coldness, &c., 
which are now attached to the patches of colour I call 
waves, I find have been attached by the help of experi- 
mental motions long ago repeatedly performed. Though 
I cannot now detach them, I can see tliat had I never gone 
through such motions the patches of colour would not have 
dragged with them the faint states representing such past 
experiences. In other words, I can see that if in addition 
to being passive now I had always been passive, the 
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■atenesa of the two aggregates would iu eonic respects 
have been even sliarper than it is. Note the differences aa 
ibey would then have existed. 

The procession of the vivid states, rigidly bound in order 
of coexistence and succession, would, as now, have been 
absolutely unaffected by anything in the procesalou of the 
Cunt states; and the procession of the faint states, no longer 
to the same degree dragged along by the procession of the 
vivid, would have been still more manifestly independent. 
In that case, the two aggregates would have deuioustrated 
their scparateness by sliding by one another still more 
readily than at present. Each would also, as now, show 
itself to be without break. Evidently then tlie primary 
differentiation of each from the other, and integration of 
each with itself, precede all those experiences given by my 
motion, and all the deliberate comparisons which my motion 
makes poEsible. 

The secondary antitheses (such as that the vivid are the 
origittals and the faint the copies; that the vivid are un- 
changeable iu quality and order by volition, while the faint 
are changeable by it in quality and order; that the laws of 
each aggregate lie within itself; that antecedents are always 
ascertainable in the one case aud not always in the other; 
and that there are limits to the one aggregate and no known 
limits to the other) are antitheses which I perceive can be 
eetabliahed only by conscious comparisons — some of them, 
however, being so obvious as to be recognized almost 
automatically. But be the deliberation much or little, the 
secondary antitheses it establishes serve to strengthen the 
primary antithesis that is self -established. 

Finally. I observe that the differentiation thus antoceding 
thought, and afterwards verified and increased by thought, 
is imperative in the sense that there is no possibility of 
arresting the process by which it is from instant to instant 
reproduced. When dealing with the " Associability of 
Feelings " and the " Associability of Relations between 
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FecHiigg," it became momfest that in the act of cogtiilion 
each feeling aggregates primarily with the great class it 
belongs to — falling more or less promptly into its particular 
order, genus, species, variety; that the like happens with 
relations between feelings; and that Intelligence is made pos- 
sible only by such classings. Here we see that at the same 
time each feeling, and each relation, in being known, joinB 
itaelf to one or other of these two great aggregates. There 
is no intermediate position possible for it — it gravitates in- 
stantly to the vivid or the faint. In cases where a monien- 
'tary doubt occurs whether a certain slight sound is, as we 
say, real or ideal, or whether in the dusk a thing is actually 
seen or only fancied, an unpleasant tension accompanies the 
state of uncertainty. Even during the doubt it cannot be 
kept balanced between the two, but oscillates from the one 
to the other. And when, under optical or other illusions, 
this automatic segregation is to any considerable extent pre- 
vented, there arises a painful state of confusion — a feeling 
of impending chaos caused by shaking this foundation of 
our intelligence. 




COlCFI-HrED DIFFEBENTIATION 

§ 460. On coDtiaiiing, as I sit, the analysis which has 
disclosed the broad contrast set forth in the last chapter, I 
observe certain states not included in either of the aggre- 
gates there defined. When the aea-fog drifted away and 
the Sun reappeared, there arose in me a state additional to 
thoee states directly prodticed by the more vivid light and 
the restored view — a state which I distinguish as agree- 
able. The sea-weed amell when it brought back memories 
of places and persons, brought hack also a phase of 
what I call emotion. Such components of consciousness, 
pleasurable and painful, divisible into classes and auh- 
claases, differ greatly from the componeuts thus far de- 
scribed: being extremely vague, being unlocalizable in space, 
and being hut indefinitely localizable in time. That is 
to say, considered as members of the entire assemblage, 
they differ from other members in this, that I cannot 
perceive whereabouts they are in that assemblage, or how 
they are limited by its other members, coexistent and 
Bucceaaive. 

Do these peculiar states belong to either of the two aggre- 
gates already distinguished? and if so. to which! If I 
try to class them with the vivid or the faint, I am met by 
the difficulty that wliile each kind of them furnishes exam- 
plea of both the vivid and the faint; and while, as before. 
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tlie vivid are tlie originals and the faint the copies; there 
are numerous gradations uniting the vivid with the faint. 
Certain ideas of occurriinccB may excite a alight feeling of 
what I eall vexation, which reflection may increase to an 
anger like that which the occurrences themselves would 
produce. And the occurrences themselves will at one time 
arouse a less vivid feeling of anger than the representation 
of them will at another time. So that the classiflcatioa 
by intensity here faib. 

There are, however, other tests which sufiice. Take first 
that of cohesion. In a few cases, an emotion seems imme- 
diately coherent to a member of the vivid aggregate, as to a 
beautiful colour or a sweet sound. But in the great mass 
of cases the cohesion of an emotion is not to any vivid states, 
but to certain faint states combined in particular ways. 
Fear is not directly joined to the visual impressions pro- 
duced by the mouth of a pistol turned towards me; but it 
is joined to certain intermediate faint states, or ideas, called 
up by these vivid states. Again, an emotion has, 

in common with the faint states, the trait that its antece- 
dent is always traceable. Instead of being liable to occur, 
as a number of the vivid series is, without previous presenta- 
tion of some state with which it is habitually connected, 
it never occurs without my being able to perceive something 
to which it is attached, that is like something to which it 
had been before attached. Further, I find that 

the laws to which these states conform, exist in the faint 
series and not in the vivid scries. Among the faint 
states I can trace the particular groups which cause par- 
ticular emotions; and can perceive relations between the 
varying characters of these and the varying quantities of 
the emotions caused. As a corollary, I note the 

further fact, that while the vivid aggregate may slide by 
and produce little or no effect on the emotions, the faint 
aggregate irresistibly carries with it the special emotions 
belonging to its passing combinations. A feeling of grief 
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t of joy caanot persist if the seta of ideas to wliich it ia 
idated pass awsjr, and are replaced by sets of other 
lands. And once more, these elements of cou- 

airiousDe^ have, in common nith the aggn^gate of faint 
states, the character that there are limits whicli they do not 
exceed. I am familiar with all these feelings up to their 
hounds; and continuetl exploration does not disclose endless 
new regions and new combinations. 

Thus the classification of them is clear. Though there 
are both vivid and faint emotions — actual emotions and 
the ideas of them — these all belong to the faint aggre- 
gate. 



§ 461. These peculiar members of the faint aggregate 
have a general character of great significance— they tend 
to set up changes in a certain combination belonging to the 
vivid aggregate. I refer to the fact that the emotions 
initiate what are known as bodily movements. Not, in- 
deed, that they alone possess this iwwer; for the vivid ag- 
gregate has components of sundry kinds which, reaching 
great intensities, also do this, though in a difTerent way. 
Passing over the effects of these, as here of no concern, it is 
to be noted that each emotion excites muscular contraction, 
great in proportion as it is strong. 

Thus on hearing at ray back a voice which I recognize 
as the voice of a friend, the particular sounds, unlike the 
many other vivid states of all kinds present to me, excite 
a wave of pleasurable feeling which puts an end to my 
quiescence. What is this which happens, considered from 
our present stand-point? , While I sat still, 

the sets of ^ivid states known to me as hand and knee were 
not manifestly distinguished from the rest of the vivid 
aggregate; they apparently belonged to it in just the same 
way as the seat and the shingle l>ofure me. But now the 
transformation caused by thb emotion, makes me aware that 
itbe set of vivid states I call my hand has some connexion 
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with the faint aggregate; for, after a feeling of miiaeular 
tenfiioD wliicli the emotion excites, the hand suddenly 
changes its place. The knee, too, on which my hand was 
lying, similarly proves to have this peculiar relation to the 
emotions and the aggregate of faint states including them; 
for it alao moves. Of certain vivid states belong- 

ing to other classes, the like is true. The emotion felt goes 
on presently to initiate other muscular tensions, and after 
them special sounds — I speak. Over the vivid sounds of 
the waves and the shingle the aggregate of the faint states, 
including the emotions, has not the slightest power; but 
here is a peculiar group of vivid sounds which the faint 
series can set up — its antecedents and the law of its com- 
binations are in the faint series. IIow the 
like holds of sundry vivid feelings of touch, as those I have 
in rising, in speaking, and in stepping forwards to meet my 
friend, need not be particularized. 

On ftirther investigating this portion of the vivid aggre- 
gate wliich I find thus peculiarly related to the faint aggre- 
gate, it proves to be in sundry other ways distinguished 
from the rest. Here are the traits which mark it off. 

Though as a whole the rest of the vivid aggregate is 
ever present, yet no one of its components, or combination 
of its components, is ever present. But this particular 
portion of the vivid aggregate is ever present, more or 
leas distinctly. There is no time at which all components 
of it, both visual and tactual, are absent from conscious- 
ness. A special cohesion is observable in this 
combination of vivid states. The members of the rest of 
the vivid aggregate, while they cohere in such wise that no 
severance can be made of the whole they form, do not per- 
manently cohere under particular relations: though many 
groups of them do within themselves. But this peculiar 
group is especially coherent within itself; and such 
variability as is possible in the relations of its parts, never 
approaches to discontinuity. It is quite sharply 
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limited. Instentl "f an aggregate whii-h we may explore 
perpetually without fiuding any bounds, exploration renders 
the bounds of ihia portion of tUe vivid aggregate perfect- 
ly familiar. The order of its components, both 
in coexistence and succession, is kno'ivable in a relatively- 
high degree. The rest of the vivid aggregate has an inex- 
haustible series o£ new combinations in space; but the com- 
binations in space of this portion of the vivid aggregate 
ate obviously limited. Such of them as constitute the 
visible and tangible forms of the limbs are almost fixed; 
and thoee others which arise by changed attitudes of the 
liaibe come within definite limits of variation. So, 
too, is it with the laws of relation among its changes: these 
are comparatively specific. Between certain muscular ten- 
ons, certain changes in the states I know as tangible forms, 
and certun changes in the states I know as visible forms, 
there are particular dependencies — dependencies much 
more fully knowable than those exhibited by changes 
throughout the rest of the vivid aggregate. 

In some way or other, then, there is attached to the faint 
a^regate a particular portion of the vivid aggregate; and 
this is unlike all the rest as being a portion always present, 
as having a special coherence among its components, as 
having known limits, as having comparatively-restricted and 
well-known combinations subject to familiar laws, and 
capeeially as having in the faint aggregate the antecedents 
of its most conspicuous changes. 

§ 462. On pursuing the examination I come upon another 
series of significant facts. The changes which states in the 
faint aggregate set up in this particular part of the vivid 
aggregate, prove to be the means of setting up special classes 
of changes in the rest of the vivid aggregate. 

After a certain thought come the vivid changes which I 
call shutting my eyes; and forthwith the visual part of the 
vivid aggregate is absent. I open them again — ^it re-appeara. 
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I move my head, and while one part of the vivid aggregate 
goea out of conaciousness, there comes into consciousness a 
part of corresponding extent which was not l>efore preaent. I 
turn round, and all that part of the vivid aggregate which I 
know as visual is replaced bj a part equally large but 
different, and which may have never hoen present be- 
fore. The like holds to some extent with sounds. 
By similarly setting up a much more complex set of vivid 
changes, I close my ears, and comparative stillness results; 
I take away my fingers, and there return into the vivid 
aggregate the members I had excluded. Once 
more, multiplied tactual changes are eaused by previotia 
changes which my ideas set up in this peculiar limited 
portion of the vivid aggregate. Through bodily motions 
I get endless varieties and combinations of touches and 
pressures. Stretching out an arm I grasp, and there arises 
a particular group of these vivid states; I desist, and they 
cease. 

Beyond thus shutting out, or admitting, parts of the vivid 
aggregate, and so changing it relatively, I am able, within 
limits, to change it absolutely. Ideas and emotions, ex- 
citing muscular tensions, give my limbs power to transpose 
certain clusters of vivid states. As I rise T lay hold of 
my umbrella, and make the set of visual stales whicli T know 
by that name, move across the sets of visual states T know as 
the shingle and the sea. Unlike most changes in the vi\'id 
series, whieh, as I sat motionless, proved to he quite inde- 
pendent of the faint aeriea, and to have antece<lrnts amouR 
themselves, these changes in the vivid series have their 
antecedents in the faint series. Their proximate antecedents 
are, indeed, the touches, pressures and muscular tensions 
previously set up in this peculiar portion of the vivid aggre- 
gate; but these are set up by members of the faint aggre- 
gate. 

Thus the totality of my consciousness Is divisible into a 
faint aggregate which I call my mind; a special part of the 
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vi\-i(l aggregate cohering with this in various ways, which I 
call my hody; and the rest of the vivid aggregate, which has 
no such coherence with the faint aggregate. This special 
part of the vivid aggregate which I call my body, proves to 
be a part through which the rest of the vivid aggregate works 
dianges in the faint, and through which the faiut works 
pertain changes in the vivid. And in consequence of its in- 
termediate position, I find myself now regarding this body 
as belonging to the vivid aggregate, and now as belonging 
to the same whole with the faint aggregate, to which it ia 
BO intimately related. 

§ 463. We have at length reached a point of view whence 
llie experiences that give concreteness to these distinctions, 
and comparative solidity to tlie conceptions of self and not- 
self, will be properly appreciated. 

Thus far we have considered the body only as a combina- 
tion of vivid states tlirough which the rest of the vivid ag- 
gregate affects the faint aggregate, and through which the 
faint aggregate affects the rest of the vivid. We have 
now to consider the body as a combination of vivid states, 
some parts of wliieh can initiate changes in its other parts, 
and can also have changes initiated by its other parts in 
them. 

While my hand rested on my Icnee, neither of the two 
was distinguishable by aTiy immediately -present character 
from the rest of the vivid aggregate: hut when emotion led 
to transposition of them, they became distinguishable from 
it. This transposition not only changed their relations to 
the rest of the vivid aggregate, but also their relations to 
one another; and when transpositions of this kind are made 
in particular ways, they introduce elements which the expe- 
riences thus far considered do not contain. Observe now the 
Amplest of these elements. I draw my hand over 

my knee. There is a vivid feeling I call touch, cohering in 

f consciousness with the cluster of vivid visual feelings I 
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call my hand, whicli is being transposed by muacular ten- 
fiiou. Meanwhile, that other part of the \Hvid aggregate I 
know as my knee, also has joined with It a feeling of touch; 
which, however, changes its place as the hand moves. Ig- 
noring details, the noteworthy fact ia that in one part of 
this peculiar vivid aggregate controlled by it, the faint ag- 
gregate actively causes a vivid change, and thereby sets 
up in another part of this peculiar vivid aggregate another 
vivid change, which differs from the first in this, that its 
immediate antecedent is not in the faint aggregate. That 
ia to say, causes in the faint aggregate can, through one 
part of this vivid aggregate belonging to Jt, work in 
another part of this vivid aggregate belonging to it, effects 
like those producible by causes existing in the rest of tho 
vivid aggregate. Now I close my fingers in such 

way as to grasp my knee. After that antecedent in the faint 
aggregate which I call the resolve to do this, there come the 
feelings of muscular tension and pressure in my fingers, and 
the feeling of pressure in my knee. But vivid states of con- 
sciousness such as this pressure in my knee, have aforetimes 
followed changes in that part of the vivid aggregate which I 
have found to be alwolutely independent of the faint. Here, 
then, ia another case in which an antecedent existing among 
these faint states I group as my mind, by changing a parti- 
cular group of the vivid stiites I know as my body, can 
set up in another group of these vivid states T know as 
my body, a change like the change set up in it by ante- 
cedents not discoverable eitlier in my mind or in my 
body. Once more, I seize between my fingers the 

flesh of my knee, and along with strong effort in the one 
place I feel sharp pain in the other. This pain differs in no 
respect from pains that have followed antecedents in that 
vivid aggregate which is wholly independent of the faint; 
though now the pain is traceable, through the intenne- 
diation of a special part of the vivid, to an antecedent in 
tie faint Three kinds of experiences thua 
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anite to show me that like effects are producible by ante- 
cedents vxisting respectively iu these twu great antitheti»»l 
aggregates; and therefore unite to suggest that there must 
tcsometliing in common between these antett'dcnia. Or, to 
exjiress the fact ainiiily as a fact of cohesion, I find that as 
to these feelings of toueh, pressure, and pain, when self- 
ivoduced, there cohere those states in my consciuiianesa 
which n'ere their antecedenu^; it happens that when they 
tre not self-produced, there cohere with them in my con- 
actousness the faint forms of such antecedents — nascent 
thoughts of some energy akin to that which I used 
iDTself. 

One further verification is reached by one further set 
of experieiiCTS. Sundry parts of the peculiar combination 
of vivid stales I call my body, are capable of being both 
■mnltaneously and alternately active and passive — gene- 
ntors of vivid stales and recipient* of vivid states. I put 
ny right and left hands together, bo that each grasps the 
odier. When, in resjwnse to my wish, the right oontracta, 
there come, along with feelinga of tension in it, feelings 
of pressure in the left hand; and vicevemA when I con- 
trmct the left hand. Thus I get complete equivalence 
between the modes of existence of vivid states directly 
initiated by the faint, and those not directly initiated by 
the faint. Tliat which I am conscious of as effort in the 
one Land, I am conscious of as pressure in the other: the 
t\vo varying together in degree. And on squeezing with 
the other hand, this relation is inverted. Each hand, then, 
is a seat of what I class among my states of conscious- 
ness as active power, and is a seat of that pressure which, 
cohering with it, I call the effect of this power. If I 
contract the hands alternately, each in sueceasion yields 
evidence of the equivalence; and if I contract them both 
at once they yield simultaneous evidence of it. At the 
same time, each hand opposes to the other what I di»- 
[uish as resistance. So that the sense of effort in 
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the grasping hand, the concouiitant senae of resistance 
offered by t!ie hand grasped, and the sense of pressure 
passively experienced in the hand grasped, become coherent 
states of conscioiisneas — so coherent that no one of them 
can come into conaciousneaa without dragging portions of 
the others witli it. 



§ 4G4. Consider how, in consequence of this, the expe- 
riences yielded by the rest of the vivid aggregate necessarily 
formulate themselves. 

If I grasp the liand of my friend instead of my own, 
the hand with whieh I grasp is the seat of feelings like 
those I had before. Tlie essential difference is, that along 
with these feelings I liave not in my other hand the feel- 
ing of pressure. But to the effort of grasping and the 
Tesistanee simultaneously perceived, there coheres tlie con- 
seiousneaa of a pressure existing in the hand grasped. 
Though this does not arise in a vivid form, as when the 
hand was my own, it irresistibly arises in a faint form. 
Similarly, when my friend's hand grasps mine, though 1 
have not now in my conseiousness the vivid sense of 
effort I had when I grasped it with my other, there irre- 
sistibly coheres with the received pressure a faint form of 
the effort equivalent to it — I have an idea of such effort 
as existing in my friend's hand; while, cohering with this, 
there also goes an idea of the feeling in him causing such 
effort. 

When that whieh resists my grasp, instead of being 
shaped, coloured, or otherwise characterized, hke some part 
of myself or another moving creature, groups itself in my 
consciousness ivith things I call inanimate, I am neverthe- 
less unable to suppress from my consciousness the repre- 
sentation of the pressure occurring in it as the correlative 
of the resistance offered by it to ray muscular effort. There 
arises in me an idea of strain, caused in that which yields 
me these vivid feelings. I cannot by any possibility ex- 
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dude this conaciousness of a force in the vivid aggregate 
somehow allied to that which I distinguish as force in the 
faint aggr^ate — cannot break the link which association 
has produced between these states of consciousness. 

§ 4:65. To the experiences of passive resistance in the 
vivid aggregate which generate these connexions in con- 
sciouaneas, have to be added the experiences of its actual 
energies. These make the connexions still stronger. 

A weight which I lift with difficulty, which I see lifted 
by another with what I know as marks of effort, and which 
afterwards I see raised by a steam-crane, inevitably excites 
in the other cases a consciousness of some force existing in 
it like that which antagonized my own force when I lifted 
it. A pain now produced in my knee by my own fist 
bronght down upon it, and now produced in it by the 
blow of some foreign body which hit me unawares, has to 
be thought of in the second case as the equivalent of a 
force akin to that known as its antecedent in the first 
case. When, by muscular effort, I give a body motion 
through space, and know that its energy, as measured by 
the effects, is proportionate to the muscular energy I use; 
and when I see a body projected by some other agency 
work like effects; both its motion and its effects have 
cohering with them the consciousness of some cause of 
change equivalent to the cause I felt in my own limbs. So 
that to every motion in the vivid aggregate which has not 
for its antecedent a muscular tension excited by an 
emotion in me, there inevitably coheres a nascent con- 
sciousness of an antecedent which takes the vague form 
of some such tension — is symbolized by the sense of 
effort. 

The general result is that the vivid aggregate, both as 
manifesting passive resistance and as manifesting active 
energy, inevitably comes to have associated ^^'ith it in 
consciousness, the idea of power, separate from, but in some 
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tiie f aiut aggregate perpetually 



way akin to, the power wiiiel 
evolves within itself.* 

* To the analyses set forth in tbia chaptfir anil its predecessor, it will 
perhaps be objected to Chat, referring as the; cnnstantl/ do to simultaneous 
and suuooBsive ordur among the vivid and the faint states, they postulato 
Biit«c(ident t!on9uiousnesa of Space and Time; one of which, ai any rati>, 
■olves the notion ot objective eiiBtence, Oivthis criticism 1 may remark, 
in the Sntt place, that in its initial form this distinction of order does not 
involve the developed consciouBuess of Space, as wo have it (§g ItOfl, T). 
And in the second place, I may remark that Ihe exploration ot the limba 
bjr one another, which we found to tie the process through which the oon- 
ceptiona of Space and Time becocno developed, turns out here to be also 
the process by which the oonooptiouii of Subject and Object become sharply 
distinguished and severally integrated, The relation of Subject and Ub- 
ject is organized as a form of thought by the same cxperiooces which 
organixe Space and Time as forms ot thought ; and tho orgauiKationa of 
them, going on ^n'pasfu, further one another. 



CHAPTER XVHL 

DEVELOPED GONCEPTION OF THE OBJECT. 

§ 466. It was pointed out in §§ 347-8 that the impression 
^e call resistaneey '^ is the primordial, the universal, the 
ever-present constituent of consciousness." " It is prim- 
ordial in the sense that it is an impression of which the 
lowest orders of creatures show themselves susceptible." 
* * * " It is universal, both as being cognizable by every 
creature possessing any sensitiveness, and usually as being 
cognizable by all parts of the body of each." ***** It is 
ever-present, inasmuch as every creature, or at any rate 
every terrestrial creature, is subject to it during the whole 
of its existence." And it was shown that this consequently 
" becomes the mother-tongue of thought; in which all the 
first cognitions are registered, and into which all symbols 
afterwards learnt are interpretable." 

Hence along with the segregation of our states of con- 
sciousness into vivid and faint, the consciousness of some- 
thing which resists comes to be the general symbol for 
that independent existence implied by the vivid aggregate. 
We have just seen that mutual exploration of our limbs, 
excited by ideas and emotions, establishes an indissoluble 
cohesion in thought between active energy as it wells up 
from the depths of our consciousness, and the equivalent 
resistance opposed to it; as well as between this resistance 

opposed to it and an equivalent pressure in the part of the 
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body which resists. Hence the root-conception of exist- 
ence beyorni consciousneBs, becomes that of resistance ^^iM 
some force which the resistance measures. 

This essential element in our consciousness of the vivid 
aggregate, is also the essential element in our consciousness 
of each part distinguished as an individual object. The 
unknown correlative of the reeistance offered by.it, ever 
nascent in thought under the fonn of muscular strain — the 
unknown correlative which we think of as defying our 
efforts to crush or rend the body, and therefore as that 
whii'h holds the body together, is necessarily thought of 
as constituting body. On remembering how difficult we 
find it to conceive aeriform matter as body at all; how 
liquid matter, so incoherent that it cannot preserve its 
shape, is recognized as body in a qualiiied sense; and how, 
where the matter is solid, the notion of body is so intimately 
united with the notion of that which maintains continuity 
that destruction of continuity is destruction of the body; 
we shall see clearly that this unknown correlative of the 
vivid state we call preasiire, symbolized in the known terms 
of our own efforts, constitutes what wc call material sub- 
stance. 

§ 467. One other component of co-ordinate importance 
enters into the conception. That which, to our thought, 
constitutes a body, is that which permanently binds together 
those in finitely- varied vivid states the body gives us, as 
we change our relations to it and as it changes its relations 
to ua. 

When, in examining Hume's argument, we inquired what 
was meant by asserting the existence of impresaitma, and 
implying that impressions with their faint copies, ideas, are 
the only things known to exist; we found that impression's 
have existence only in a sense utterly at variance wifh the 
oniinary sense. After noting how the countless different 
imprcasiona yielded by an object we approach, or move 
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roiiiKlf ohnngf? from instant to mstant, wo saw tliat if any 
one of these vivid states of consciousness, or any cluster of 
them, ie to be regarded as that which exists, then existence 
means absence of persistence. 

Here, conversely, we have to note that that which pcreists, 
and therefore that which we must say exists, is the nexus 
to these ever-varying appearances. I walk round an object, 
or, if it is small, turn it about in my hands; and of the 
Tarioiisly-forraed patches of colour and other vivid states of 
consciousness it yields me, no one remains the same for 
more than an instant; each impression may pass through 
8 score different phases in a second. Yet each is con- 
tinuous through all its metamorphoses; and each pre- 
ser\'es a continuity of its changing relations with its 
neighbours: all of them similarly changing and similarly 
coherent. Moreover, their cohesion is such that after I 
have made an entire circuit of the object, or, if small, turned 
it quite round, each patch of colour comea once more into 
view, and resumes the form it had at first, as well as the 
same relations to the rest. Further, if I make such move- 
ments of retreat that this cluster of vivid states disappears 
completely; and if for years I do not make the counter- 
movements needful to bring it again into consciousness; I 
nevertheless find that when I do make these counter-move- 
ments, it presents itself with its members substantially as 
they were before, and cohering under substantially the same 
relations. 

So that among all the changes there is something 
permanent. These multitudinous vivid states of my con- 
sciousness had none of them any permanence; and the one 
thing which Iiad permanence was that which never became 
a vivid state of my consciousness— the something which 
kept together these vivid states, or bound them into a group. 
By an ultimate law of my intelligence I class together the 
states of consciousness which are like, and class apart those 
which are unlike. The most conspicuous contrast presented 
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in tlie vivid aggregate as a wliole, as well as in each of 
its parts, ia the eontraat between that which perpetually 
changes and that which does not change — between each 
over-varying cluster of vivid etates and their unvarying 
n&ms. This transcendent distinction needs a name. I must 
use some mark to imply this duration as distinguished from 
this transitoriness — this permanence in the midst of that 
which has no permanence. And the word existence, aa 
applied to the unknown nexua, has no other meaning. It 
expresses nothing beyond this primordial fact in my ex- 
perience. 

§ 468. See, then, how completely, by observation of our 
states of consciousnesa, and of the ways in which they 
segregate, there is evolved a conclusion not in conflict with 
our primitive beliefs hut in harmony with them. 

While we are physically passive, our states of consciousness 
irresistibly separate themselves from instant to instant into 
the two great aggregates, vivid and faint; each coherent 
within itself, having its own antecedents, its own laws, and 
being in various ways (liatinguished from the other. And 
this partial differentiation between the two antithetical 
existences we call Subject and Object, establishing itself 
before deliberate comparison b possible, is made clearer by 
deliberate comparison. 

On changing from passivity to activity — on evolving the 
feeling which excites muscular motion, and using the limbs 
for mutual exploration, this partial differentiation is com- 
pleted. For such exploration shows that muscular tension, 
resistance, and pressure, are correlatives and equivalents; 
that the vivid aggregate can initiate two out of these 
three correlatives — the pressure and the resistance; and 
that these imply a something equivalent to the third. 
Hence the vivid apgregate necessarily comes to Iw thought 
of aa not simply independent of the faint, but as being, 
like it, a fountain of power. And this conception of it as 
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' fouDUin of power, ia maile distinct by experiences 

s directlv caused in ua by it, like those directly caused 
in us by our own energies. 

The general couception thus formed of an independent 
source of actirity beyoiid consciousnesfi, develops iuto a 
more special conception when we exauiiuc the particular 
clusters of vivid ijtalcs aroused in us. For we find tliat 
each cluster, distinguished by us as an object, is a separate 
seat of the power with which the objective world as a whole 
impresses us. We find that while it is this power which 
gives unity to the cluster, it is also this power which op- 
poses our energies. And we also find that this power, hold- 
ing together the elements of the cluster uot with standing 
the endlessly- varied changes they undergo in consciousness, 
is therefore thought of by us as persisting, or continuing 
) exist, in the midst of all these manifestations which do 
t continue to exist. 
\- Bo that these several seta of experiences, unite to form 
i conception of something beyond consciousness which ia 
absolutely independent of consciousness; which possesses 
power, if not like that in consciousness yet equivalent to it; 
and which remains fixed in the midst of changing appear- 
ances. And this conception, uniting independence, perma- 
nence, and force, is the concejttion we have of Matter.* 

• It is not too Ute tn name here an eiperien™ which should hnre been 
named in the lost chnpter — an eiperience whii-b. perhaps more Ihan nny 
other, aids in tiei'ploping the consciousness of objectire power. If wiih 
one batid I gnsp a Dnger of (he other hand and pull, there oocura alonf; 
with the cenlral initiating moti»e a sense of strain in the arm which pulls. 
At the !>ame time in the other arm which resist!, there is an equivalent 
sense of strain with its equivalent central motive. All these elements vary 
together. If I pull the flnper han], there is a greater espendilure of in- 
ternal power and a irrealer fceline of tension in (he pulling arm; but 
there is more: I cannot put forth this harder pull if the other arm gives 
way — it must offer a resistance measured liy an equivalent muscular tension 
and an equivalent central impulse. Now the linger pulled is objective to 
the hand and arm pulling, juat as much as though it were the finger of 
uiother person ; but as being a finger counecled with my own conscioa»> 
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§ 469. And now bufore closing the chapter, let nifl 
parenthetically remark on a striking paralloliam between 
the conception of the Object thus built up, and that which 
we shall find to be the proper conception of the Subject. 
For just in the same way that the Object is the unknown 
permanent nexus wbicli is never itself a phenomenon but is 
that which holds phenomena togeUier; so is the Subject 
the unknown permanent nexus which is never itself a state 
of consciousneas but which holds states of consciousness 
together. Limiting himself to self-analj'sis, the Subject 
can never learn anything about this Tiewua, further than 
that it forms part of the n^us to that peculiar vivid aggre- 
gate he distinguishes as his Iwdj. If, however, he makes 
a vicarious examination, the facts of nervous Btmctnrc and 
function as exhibited in other bodies like his own, enable 
him to see how, for each changing cluster of ideas, there 
exists a permanent nesenia which, in a sense, corresponds to 
the pennauent n&cua holding together the changing cluster 
of appearances referable to the external body. 

For, as sliown in earlier parts of this work, an idea ia 
the psychical side of what on its physical side is an in- 
volved set of molecular changes propagated through an 
involved set of nervous plexuses. That which makes 
possible this idea is the pre-existence of these plexuses, so 
organized that a wave of molecular motion diffused through 
them will produce, as its psychical correlative, the compo- 
nents of the conception, in duo order and degree. This 
idea lasts while the waves of molecular motion last, ceasing 

nesa, I have in it, and the htm bearing it, a measure of the reaction that is 
p'liiii'Blpnt to the action of my olher arm. When instciui of mj own Bngcr 
I pull the flnf^rof another person, there ariscaa nascent oonsciougnoss, or 
idea,ofastrainlntheomiot that person. And when the object pulled is 
what I diBlingDiHh aa inanimate, the reaction against the action of my arm 
U represented in my conwiousness by the dame symbnl— a symbol wbiob 
beoomes very dominant when I frrasp the ojiposil* ends of an object with 
my two hands, and on pulling it, find that its cohesion is mrasiirad by iU 
ability to transfer the sense of strain from Lha one arm to the other. 
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when tber cease; bul thai whk-li remains b tbe set of 
plexuses. These c<aistitnte the potentiality of the idea, 
and make poaeible fattire ideas like it. Each such eel of 
plexnses, perpetuallr modilied id detail by perpetual new 
actions; capable of entering into countless combiualioiia 
with others, just as the objects thought of entered into votiiii- 
lee combiuations; and capable of hanng its several parts 
raiiously excited just as the external object presents its com- 
bined attributes in various way^; is thus tbe pertuaueut 
internal nemt for ideas, answering to the permanent ex- 
ternal nexua for phenomena. And just as the external 
fl«ra< b that which continues to exist amid transitory ap- 
pearances, so the internal nexus is that which coutiuues 
to exist amid transitory ideas. The ideas have no more a 
continued existence than we have found the impressions to 
have. They are like the successive chords and cadences 
brought out from a piano, which successively die away aa 
other ones are soundfMl. And it wo\ild be as proper to say 
that these passing chords and cadenoee thereafter exist in 
the piano, as it b proper to say that passing ideas thereafter 
exist in the brain. In the one case, as in the other, the 
actual existence is the structure which, under like conditions, 
again evolves like combinations. 

It is true that we seem to have somewhere within ua 
these sets of faint states answering to sets of rivid states 
which once occurred. It is true that in common life 
ideas are spoken of as being treasured up, forming a store 
of knowledge: the implied notion being that they are duly 
arranged and, as it were, pigeon-holed for future use. It is 
tnie that in psychological explanations, ideas are often re- 
ferred to as thus having a continued existence. It is true 
that our forms of expression are such as to make this im- 
plication unavoidable; and that in many places throughout 
this work, the phrases used apparently countenance it: 
though, I believe, they are always transformable into their 
scientiiic equivalents, as above expressed. But here, as in 
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metaphyBical discusaiona at large, where our express object 
is to make a linal analysis, and to disentangle facts from 
hj-potheaes, it behoves iia to recognize the tnith that this 
popiiiar conception, habitually adopted into psychological 
and metaphygieal discussions, is not simply gratuitous hut 
aliBolutely at variance with experience. All which intro- 
spection shows us is, that under certain conditions there 
occurs a state of consciousness more or less like that which 
previously oceiured under more or less like conditions. 
Not only are we without proof that during the interval this 
state of consciousness existed under some form; but so far 
as observation reaches, it gives positive evidence to the 
contrary. For the new state is never the same — is never 
more than an approximate likeness of that which went be- 
fore. It has not that identity of atrueture which it would 
have were it a preM?xisting thing presenting itaelf afresh. 
Nay more; even during its presence its identity of structure 
is not preserved — it is not literally the same for two seconds 
together. No idea, even of the most familiar object, pre- 
serves its stability while in consciousness. To carry further 
the foregoing simile, its temporary existence ia like that of 
a continuously-sounded chord, of which the components 
severally vary from instant to instant in pitch and loudness. 
Quite apart, however, from any interpretation of ideas as 
not suliatantive things but psychical changes, corresponding 
to physical changes wrought in a physical structure, it suf- 
fices to insist upon the obvious truth that the existence in 
the Subject of any other ideas than those which are passing, 
is pure hj^thesis absolutely without any evidence what- 
ever. 

And here we come upon yet another face of that con- 
tradiction which the anti-Bealistic conception everywhere 
presents. Fop setting out from the data embodied in the 
popular speech, which asserts both the continued existence 
of ideas and the continued existence of objects, it accepts 
the fiction as a fact, and on the strength of it tries to si 
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tat the fact is a fiction. Continued existence being cloimeil 
tor tliat which has it not, is thereupon denied to that which 
bas it. 



§ 470. Ketuming from this digr«^OD, it remsiiis only 
to point ont how, in the three chapters here ended, we have 
fotind that which we set out to dnd. The chapter on the 
" Dynamics of Consciousness " brought us to the con- 
clusion that every mental process carrieil on to ascertain 
truth, is at bottom a process of testing the cohesions 
among our states of consciousness and accepting the abso- 
lute cohesions: which, in fact, we have no alternative but 
to accept. From this conclusion we saw it to follow tliat 
since, besides the cohesions within consciousness itself, ita 
more virid states have an indissoluble cohesion to something 
beyond consciousness, ever present as a limit to conscioiis- 
neas though never within it, we must accept this abso- 
lute cohesion with its implied something, in the same way 
that we must accept any other absolute cohesion. Having 
seen this, however, there still pressed for answer the ques- 
tion — How can there be formed within consciousness this 
notion of an existence that is not within eonsoiousuess? 
and we set ourselves to examine the cohesions among our 
states of consciousness, to see whether there does naturally 
evolve this notion. Simply by a process of observation we 
find that our states of consciousness segregate into two 
independent aggregates, each held together by some prin- 
ciple of continuity within it. The principle of continuity, 
forming into a whole the faint states of consciousness, 
moulding and modifying them by some unknown energy, is 
distinguished as the e^o ; while the non-ego is the prin- 
ciple of continuity holding together the independent aggre- 
gate of vivid states. And we find that while our states of 
consciousness cohere into these antithetical aggregates, the 
experiences gaincfl by mutual exploration of the limbs, 
fatablish such cohesions that to the principle of continuity 
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manifested in the rum-ego there inevitably clings a nascent 
conseiouBness of force, akin to the force evolved by th(j 
principle of continuity in the e<fo. 

Thus the normal processes of thought inevitably originate 
this inexpressible but indestructible consciousness of exist- 
ence beyond the limits of consciousness ; which is perpetually 
symbolized by something within its limits. 
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§471. Tie foregoing eighteen clupieretato^./ ■. ,. 
diviaons and slllxlirisious of an argtin, ® 

„d elaborate to be fully „„dere,„^„|,l,our '°° "'""''""l 

general conclusion. They tnay be th- Jfefly^ated , 
grouped. . jj*^ ■' 

ne a8.un,prion of ntelar'-yj^eiana tUal Eeaaon h„ , 
auloontv to WDicli sunn' '"'f^K i r 

. , , ■ , . ' L-*ner inodea of conscjousncfs i 

Yield, we saw to be n., isj>*^ , , .. ■ , . , ^ . - 

• , I . . ,„ . . JcCt only graliutoua but abeohitely inca- 

™ ^ " jDm. We found that the words o£ metophy- 

■ndered into tlieir full meanings, invariably 
intrinsically and extrinaieally, lliat relation of 
Object which ia questioned: so stultifying at 
ho use them to establish either belief 
lelief in this relation. And when analyzed, the i 
Ininga of metaphysicians were shown either tacitly to i 
tliat which they set out to disprove or to involve J 
Le equally-great absurdity. 

In considering in the abstract the natures of the Realistic J 

Anti-Realistic positious respectively, we saw that Anti- ' 

alism has nothing but three impossible postulates for its 

sis. It takes for granted that a conception which iB 

primary and independent, can be abolished by means of con- , 

ceptions which are secondary and dependent upon it. It J 
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takes for granted that if one meDtal act is single and simple, 
wliile another ia composed of mauy acta each at best but 
similarly simple, there ia a doubtfulness in the gingle uet 
greater than in the series of such acta. And it lakes for 
granted that when between deliverances of conwioiisness, 
given respectively in vivi<l states and in faint states, there 
ia a contradiction, the deliverance given in faint states nuiat 
be accepted in preference. Thus the derived is to set aside 
that from which it is derived; a series of links is to be 
regarded aa stronger than any one of its single links; and 
consciousness is more to be trusted when its terras are in- 
distinct than when they are distinct. 

After inferring that some fundamental error must pervade 

the thinking which involves these impossible assumptions, 

t a criterion of certainty was the first thing to be 

settled- sincN^lP''' '"^'^ ^'''"^^ agree how a true proportion 

ia to Ijo distiiicuisSHill ^"^^^ ^" untrue proposition, no atep 

towards a concltisio^SiU^ "'"'''^ ^'*""^' ^^^^ committed 

H9 to auch an analj-ais ofTJ^K^^'""^ "^ distinguishes thern 

into those which are decompoaSll^'' "^'^'' '^'''^'* """ "° 

further decomposable— these last alonSSlI'"'"'"*^ °^ rigorous 

testing. And then, among the pn,p,.sili3te "''"''' "^""^ "^ 

rigorous testing, we discovered the funrlaniNil'''' ''''f^'*"'^'^ 

to be, that in some the predicate invariably cxlSf "'""^ ""'*' 

ita subject, while in others it does not. N<.lin^^"^ * ^'T 

position of which the predicate invariably exists a\"^ ^"^ 

Its subject, is one we then-fore accept and cannot U^"^^'' 

we wont on to ask how propositions of this kind are** 

discnminafed from othera. Discrimination we saw co»lu1 

effected only by trying to find a case in which the sum!^ 

exists without the predicate; and this is trving lo concei, 

the negation of the proposition. Hence it became clear t 

a proposition of which the negation is inconceivable, mus 

jnevilably be accepted; and that auch a proposition is t 

.8 the Umversal P«,t„Iate. After meeting the criticisms on 1 

this cntenon, we finally discovered that not even a reason 
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ir doubting its valiiHty can hv given without taeilly asscTt- 
ing its validity. Tiiis being «ur test of trutli, it was next 
)Kiiut(!<l out that wlietLer it be alKolutelj valid or not, the 
Tobaliility of error m any t-onL-Iuaiou readied, will be great 
proportion to the number of times the test has been used. 
Having thus decided on a definite method of valuation, 
proceeded to value by it the Idealistic and Anti-Kcaliatic 
conclusions. On examining their respective propositions, 
and still more on examining the reapeetive justiticatious 
offered for them, we found that Anti-Realism, even were it 
not open to other fatal criticisms, ia open to the fatal eriticista 
that its possibilities of error are relatively multitudinous. It 
cannot even frame its conception, still less construct its argu- 
ment, without making many times over that assumption 
which Realism makes but once. And thus is Realism nega- 
ively justified: any hypotlietical uncertainty it may have 
incomparably less tJian that of Anti-Realism. 
From negative jiiatifieation we passed to positive justifi- 
ion. This we sought in the ultimate structure of con- 
iousnesa:. the implication being that Realism " b positively 
■Bed, if it is shown to be a dictum of consciousness 
■king after its proper laws." On examining conscious- 
■ertain what makes us think this or that, we saw 
■t our thoughts are inevitably determined by the relative 
cohesions among our component states of consciousness. 
Every instant ideas form trains that result from these co- 
faesSons; if there are opposing tendencies among them, tho 
ingest cohesions necessitate the course taken; and where 
have to examine them, we can do nothing more than 
the relative cohesions of their components and accept 
abeolute cohesions. It is impossible even to imagine 
law of consciousness other than the law that the in- 
ilnble cohesions remain with us instead of the dig- 
Boluble ones. All consciousness, rational, perceptive, or 
whatcTpr else we may name it, being framed in conformity 
with this law, it results that if there is an indissoluble co- 
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heaion between the rest of cousciuusiiess and some con- 
sciousness symbolizing existence beyond its limits, wo have 
to accept tliis indissoluble cohesion in the same way as any 
other — or rather in a way transcending every other; since 
all other cohesions in consciousness will break sooner than 
this. Realism, then, would be positively justified even were 
the genesis of this conaoiousuesa of existence beyond con- 
sciousness inexplicable. But further examination of these 
cohesions explains its genesis. 

On watching how all its states behave, we find that con- 
aciousness separates into two aggregates, each ao coherent 
within itself that it can never be broken, but each liaviug 
an independence that is complete in the one case and partial 
in tbe other. That is to say, before reasoning begins, and 
quite regardless of any conclusions afterwards established 
by reason, consciousness differentiates into the vivid and 
faint aggregates in Tirtuo of cohesions which, as we see, 
determine all thought — each aggregate being relatively co- 
herent within itself and relatively incoherent with the other. 
These aggregates, clearly distinguished from one anotlier 
even during quiesence, become further distinguished when 
there arise the states of consciousness which initiate and 
accompany motion. By disclosing a constant cohesion be- 
tween the consciousness of what I call energy in myself, 
and certain changes in that special part of the vivid aggre- 
gate I call my body; and by disclosing the identity 
between these cliauges and changes otherwise set up in 
the rest of the vivid aggregate; these additional ex- 
periences produce in me an indissoluble cohesion be- 
tween the consciousness of such other changes and the 
consciousness of some other energy — a nascent sense of 
effort in my consciousness syinholizing a cause of change 
not in my consciousness. This hanging together of 
the states of consciousness into the two aggregates of Sub- 
ject and Object; and this cohesion of the senae of power 
with the changes in the one, and consequent cohesion of the 
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ea of pomer with the clianges m the other; result ia 
nceptions of tlie two aggregates as indepenJent cxiat- 
(.-es. The conception of the independent objective exist- 
ence, ia rendered definite as experience makes coherent with 
it tlje consciousness of permanence, the consciousness of 
antagonism to our energies, and the consciousness of ability 
^^Kto initiate changes in us. 

^^H So that all results agree. Anti-Realism is betrayed bj its 
^^nuBiimption, by ils language, by its reasonings; it is based 
on tlie negations of three cardinal principles of credibility; 
it tacitly denies an ultimate test of truth, the verj' ques- 
tioning of which implies admission of it; and hence Realism 
is negatively justified. Further, Realism is positively justi- 
fied by the discovery that the d}-naraics of consciousness 
necessitate the Realistic conception — ^the Realistic eoncep- 
^iion does not. as Hume puts it, result from a " natural pro- 
msity " at variance with the laws of thought; nor is it, as 
r "W. Ilamilton supposes, a miraculously-inspired belief; 
1 inevitable outcome of the mental process gone 
rough in every valid argument. 

§472. But now what is this Realism which ia esta- 
blished as a datum long liefore reasoning begins, which 
immeasurably transcends reasoning in certainty, and which 
reasoning cannot justify, further than by finding that ita 
deliverances are wTong wlien at variance with it? Ia 
it the Realism of common life — the Realism of the child or 
rustic? By no means. 
Near the beginning of this work, in a chapter on the 
Kelativity of Feelings." it was shown that " what we are 
knscious of as properties of matter, even down to ita 
leght and resistance, are but sizbjective affections pro- 
■"•fluced by objective agencies which are unknown and un- 
knowable." Bnt while we saw that comparisons of our 
sensations with one another inevitably bring us to this 
conclusion, we also saw that every argument hy which the 
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relativity of feelingfl is proved " sets out by asautning oq| 
jective existence," and cannot do otlicrwise. In tlie nei 
chapter, on the " Relativity of Itektious Ijetween Feelinga,**- 
it was siiiiilurly eltown that no relation in consciousueH 1 
can " resemble, or be in any way akin to, its aouree be- 
yond consciousness." Similarly, however, it was there 
pointed out that the assumption " inevitably made in all 
reasoning used to prove the relativity of relations," is " that 
tliere exist beyond couscioiisneas, conditions of objoctiv* i 
manifestation which are symbolized by relations as we con* I 
ceive them." 

The conchision to which onr General Analysis hasJ 
brouglit us, is in perfect harmony with these conclusiona^.l 
yielded by inductive inquiry at the outset. While sot 
objective existence, manifested under some conditions, : 
mains as the final necessity of thought, there does no< 
remain the implication that this existence and these coudj 
tions are more to tia than the unknown correlatives of our.'l 
feelings and the relations among our feelings. The Realr'-I 
ism we are commilted to is one which simply asserts objective 
existence aa separate from, and independent of, subjective 
existence. But it affirms neither that any one mode of this 
objective existence is in reality that which it seems, nor i 
that the connexions among its modes are objectively whi 
they seem. Thus it stands widely distinguished from Crudl 
Realism; and to mark the distinction it may properly 1 
called Transfigured Realism. 



§ 473. A diagram will give the highest dcfiniteness to! 
the general and special reijulta arrived at. It is possible to'l 
represent geomctricully the relations which exist among tho ' 
several hypotheses we have discussed— between Crude Real- 
ism, the idealistic and sceptical forms of Anti-Realism, and 
the Transfigured Realism which reconciles them. 

To prepare himself for understanding the analogy about 
to be drawn, let the reader, if the theory of perspective has 
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been rationally explained to him, call to mind the ex- 
planation. He remembers that, looking through the window 
at some object, say a trunk lying on the ground outside, 
may, keeping his eye fixed, make dots with pen and ink 
the glass so that each dot hides an angle of the trunk; 
id may then join these dots by lines, each of which hides 
le of the edges of the trunk. This done, lie has on the 
face of the glass an outline-representation such as we 
perspective view of the trunk — a representation of 
form not as conceived but as actually seen. If now 
considers the relation between this figure and the trunk 
If, he finds the two variously contrasted. The one 
lupies space of three dimensions and the other space of 
dimensions; the lines of the one arc far longer than 
[Qse of the other; the ratios among the lines of the one 
like the ratios among the lines of the other; the 
directions in space of the representative lines are wholly 
different from those of the actual lines; the angles they 
make with one another are dissimilar; and so on. Never- 
theless, representation and reality are so connected that the 
positions of his eye, the glass, and the trunk, being given, 
no other figure is possible; and if the trunk is changed in 
attitude or distance, the changes in the figure are such that 
from them the changes in the tnink may l>e known. Here, 
then, he has a cose of a symbolization such that, along with 
extreme unlikeness between the sj-mbol and the actuality, 
there js an exact though indirect correspondence between 
varying relations among the components of the one and 
Le varying relations among the components of the other. 
A more involved case of the same general nature may now 
be taken. Suppose A B C D is the surface of a cylinder; 
suppose K is a cube, in front of it; and suppose that from 
some point beyond F there radiate the lines shown, severally 
passing throHgh the angles of the cube, as well as other 
lines not shown, passing through all the points which 
form the edges of the cube. Then these lines, when inter- 
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cepted by the curved Biirface, will fomi a projected image 
of the cube, as sliown at G. Here it ia observable, as before. 




that the lengths, ratios, directions, &c., of the lines in the 
image are wholly different from those in the solid; that the 
angles also, both absolutely and in their relations to ono 
another, are different; and that so, too, are the surfaces, 
both in their shapes and in their relative directions. But 
beyond this it is observable that lines which are straight in 
the cube are curved in its image; and that the fiat surfaces 
of the one are represented by curved surfaces in the other. 
Yet further, it is to be noted that the laws of variation 
among the lines in the image have become greatly involved: 
if the cube be so moved laterally that the projected image 
falls very much on the retreating surface of the cylinder, 
some of the representative lines begin to elongate at much 
greater rates than the others; and even the remoter parts 
of each line elongate at greater rates than (he nearer 
parts. Nevertheless, in this case, as in the simpler one first 
described, there is an al)solutcly-definite system of corre- 
spondences. Given as fixed, the cylinder, the dimensions of 
the cube, and the point whence the lines radiate, and for 
every position, distance, or attitude of the cube, there is a 
corresponding figure on the cylinder; and no change in the 
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' ^lace of tbe cube, or in its attitude, eau be made but what 
lias an exactly answering change in tbe figure — a change so 
exactly answering that from the new tigure the new place 
or attitude of the cube could be determined. 

Thus we have a symbolization in which neither the com- 
ponents of the symbol, nor their relations, nor the laws of 
variation among these relations, are in the least like the com- 
B^oneiita, their relations, and the laws of variation among 
■these relations, in the thing symbolized. And yet reality 
and symbol are so connected that for every possible re- 
arrangement in the plexus constituting the one, there is an 
exactly-equivalent re-arrangement in the plexus constituting 
the other. 

The analogy to be drawn is so obvious that it is scarcely 
needful to point it out in detail. The cube stands for the 
object of perception; the cylindrical surface stands for the 
receptive area of consciousness; the projected figure of the 
cube stands for that state of consciousness we call a percep- 
tion of the object. Thus carrying out the parallel, we may 
understand very clearly how it becomes possible that a 
j>Useua of objective phenomena may be so represented by 
the plexus of subjective effects produced, that though the 
efifecta are totally unlike their causes, and though the rela- 
tions among the effects are totally unlike the relations 
among their causes, and though the laws of variation in the 
one set of relations differ entirely from those in the other; 
yet the two may correspond in such way that each change in 
tbe objective reality causes in the subjective state a chango 
exactly answering to it — so answering as to constitute a 
cognition of it. 

But that which we are here chiefly coneemed to note is 
that by thus representing the matter diagrammatically, a 
distinct idea is given of the relations among the several 
hj-potheaes we have been discussing. Crude Realism as- 
sumes that the lines and angles and areas on the ctirved 
surface are actually like the lines and angles and areas of 
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the cube. Idealism, observing how all thcBC varioua ele- 
ments in the projected figure change in themselves and in 
their relations to one another when only change of place 
or attitude has occurred in the eube, concludes that as 
there is nothing in tlio figure whicli is like anything iu the 
cube, no such thing as a cube is implied; and that the only 
oxiBtences are the figure and the containing surface. Hypo- 
thetical Realiam, accepting these statements as to the non- 
agreement between the figure and the cube, argues tliat 
nevertlielesa (he existence of the cube must be assumed: 
cannot be alleged as a fact but must be admitted as a 
needful hypothesis. Scepticism, carrying further the Ideal- 
istic criticism, contends that in the figure there is not only 
nothing to afford proof of anything producing the figure, 
but there ia nothing to afford proof of any surface contain- 
ing tlic figure; and tliat though there is a natural tendency 
to believe in the existence of this surface, as well as in the 
existence of the cube, we may roaaonahly doubt whether 
these really exist. While Absolute Idealism, pushing to its 
extreme the sceptical argument, asserts that the figure alone 
exists, and that there are no auch things as either the cube 
or the surface. And now, rejecting all these conflicting 
hypotheses considered as wholes. Transfigured Idealism 
takes an element from each. It affirms a connexion between 
the cube and its projected image which reconciles whatever 
is true in Realism with whatever is true in Anti-Realism. 
With Crude Realism it agrees in asserting the existence of 
the cube as being the primary certainty; but differs entirely 
by asserting that there is no kinship of nature whatever 
between the cube and the projected image. It joins 
Idealism, Scepticism, and Hypothetical Realism, in affirm- 
ing that the projected figure contains no element, relation, 
or law, that is like any element, relation, or law, in the cube; 
but it affirms against Idealism that the argument on which 
this conclusion rests is impossible in the absence of the 
cube; it affirms against Scepticism that besides the correla- 
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ive cube necessitated by the argument, tLere is also ne- 
cessitated by the argmueut a ret-eptive area for the figure; 
wkile it blaniea H^-potbetical IteaJism for admitting to be 
hypotheses, what the arguments lliemaelvea assume to be 
facts transcending in certainly all other facts. Finally, 
though it has a point of community with Absolute Idealism 
in recognizing the truth that the projected figure can never 
have within it any trait whatever either of the actual cul>e 
from which it is projected or the actual surface on which it 
is projected; 3"ot it differs utterly by declaring that tho 
existence of these is implied as in a sense more certain than 
that of the figure, since the existence of the figure is made 
possible only by their existence. 

The geometrical analogy tims helps us to see how TranB- 
figured Realism reconcilea what appear to be irreconcilable 
.jiewa. It was lately shown that existence, in the accepted 
ise of the word, can l>e atiirmed only of that variously- 
conditioned substratum called the Object and that other sub- 
stratum variously acted on by it, called the Subject; while 
the effects of tho one on the other, known as perceptions, 
are changes having but transitory existences. In the dia- 
gram we similarly see that the permanent existences are the 
cube and the surface; while the projected image, varying 
with every change in the relation between the cube and the 
Vnrface, has no permanent existence. And just as we saw 

iBt Subject and Object, as actually existing, con never be 
Mmtained in the consciousness produced by the co-operation 
of the two, though they are necessarily implied by it; so 
we see that neither the cube nor the surface can ever be 
contained in the projected image of the one upon the other, 
though this projected image can exist only on condition 
that they pre-exist. 

§ 474. And now the impossibility of all Anti-Realistic 
beliefs having lieen shown by direct analysis in the preced- 
ing chapters, and having been again shown still more c 
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by this geometrical analogy, the final remark to be made il 
that Ant i -Realistic beliefs Lave never been held at all. They 
are but ghosts of beliefs, haunting those mazes of verbal 
propositions in which metaphysicians habitually lose them- 
selves. Berkeley was not an Idealist: he never suc- 
ceeded in expelling the consciousness of an external reality, 
as we saw when analyzing his languago and liis reasonings. 
Hume did not in the least doubt the existence of Matter or 
of Mind; he simply persuaded himself that certain argu- 
ments ought to make him doubt. Nor was Kant a Kantist: 
that Space and Time are nothing more than subjective 
forms was with him, as it has been and will be with every 
other, a verbally-intelligible proposition, but a proposition 
which can never be rendered into thought, and can never 
therefore be believed. 1 

For here let me re-insist on the all-important distinoJ 
tion, ignored in metaphysical controversies, between think- 
ing separately the coraponenta of a proposition, and think- 
ing tlie proposition itself; which consists in combining the 
two terms in the alleged relation. If any one tells me that 
a sphere is equiangular, I can think separately of a sphere, 
I can think separately of equinngularity as a character pos- 
sessed by certain figures, and I can think separately of the 
relation of coexistence. But though each of the two terms ia 
thinkable by itself as something that has been presented in 
experience; and though the relation of coexistence is think- 
able as one that is extremely familiar in experience; and 
though the proposition is therefore verbally intelligible in 
the sense that each of it« words has a known meaning; yet 
the proposition itself, considered as a whole, is utterly nnin- 
telligible. The conception of a sphere and the conception 
of equiangularity cannot be made to coexist as object and 
attribute in consciousness; and if they cannot lie made 
thus to coexist, the proposition that they do thus coexist 
cannot be conceived, and therefore cannot be believed. Now 
this confounding of propositions the components of which 
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Beau I>e thouglit only separately, with propoaitions of which 
I two lermg cau bo thuugUt in the relation alleged, 

fcc^taracterizes all Anti-Eealistic arguments and concluaiona. 

■"When the Idealist gays that what he knows as an object is 
I cluster of sensations contained in his consciouanesa, the 

Piffoposition has intrinsically the same character as that 

I which asserts the equiangularity of a sphere. The two 

ftemis, object and consciousness, are severally intelligible; 

land the relation of inclusion, considered apart, is intelligible; 

yBut the proposition itself, asserting that the object stands to 
ousnesB in the relation of inclusion, b unintelligible; 

I nnce the two terms cannot be combined in thought under 

Itiiia relation: no effort whatever can present, or represent, 
e one as within the limits of the other. And if it is not 

* poesihio to conceive it within the limits, still less is it pos- 
sible to believe it within the limits; since belief, properly 
so-called, pre-supposcs conception. 

Here, indeed, even more clearly than before, we may note 
■what contradictory meanings are given to the word belief; 
and how fatal are the confusions hence arising. In § 425 
we obaer\'ed the origin of a remarkable ambiguity in the 
use of this word. Because they have in common the 
character that no reason can be assigned for them, those 
most certain propositions which underlie all proof, and 
those most doubtful propositions which are accepted with- 
out proof, are both classed as beliefs. Though otherwise 
radically unlike, propositions of these two kinds arc, how- 

■■Bver, alike in this, that their terms cohere in consciousness 

1— in the one case indJssolubly and in the other case feebly. 

I Bnt now, marvellous to relate, Anti-Roaliani applies the word . 

f lelief to a proposition of which the terms not only have no 

I cohesion in consciousness, but cannot even be brought to- 

ther in consciousness. The name is given to a proposi- 

^on having a peculiarity absolutely opposite to that of the 

ritions ordinarily distinguished hy the name. 

So that, in fact, every Anti- Realistic system is not a fabric 
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of ideas but a fabric of pseud-ideas. It is composed not of 
tliouglits properly ao-<:alIed, but of the forma of thoughta 
without any contents. Whether it be or ho not a true say- 
ing that Mythology is a disease of language, it may bo 
said with truth that Mctaphysifs. in all its Anti-Ilealistic 
developments, ia a disease of language. For its Anti-Realistic 
developments are results of those abnormal combinations 
of linguistic symbols in which they no longer perform their 
functions as expressing ideas. 

Nevertheless, we must not forget that these t-omplicated 
aberrations of reason have been the concomitants of a legiti- 
mate, and indeed necessary, criticism, ('rutlc Kealism 
claimed as part of knowledge an unlimited territory which 
transcends knowledge. In allowing how unwarranted is 
this claim, Anti-Realism went to the extreme of denying 
to Realism all territory whatever. Metaphysical contro- 
versy has been the settlement of the limit; and the history 
of it has been a history of those rhythms which antagonistic 
forces always produce — now causing excess on this side of 
the limit and now on the other. But as fast as the dif- 
ferentiation of Subject and Object approaches completion, 
the oscillations become leas and less: and along with the 
purification of Realism from all that does not l>clong to it, 
the controversy ends: Realism contenting itself with affirm- 
ing that the object of cognition is an independent existence, 
and Anti-Realism having shown that the cognition of it U 
entirely relative. J 

§ 475. Thus ends our examination of the T'ltimato Qiie»^ 
tion. We saw, when considering its nature, that Philosophy 
reaches its goal when it establishes universal congruily 
{First Prin<^ple9,V&r\. IT., Chap. I.). Before stirring a step 
towards this goal, however. Philosophy has to assume the 
validity of certain primary dicta of consciousness; since 
before there can be thought there must be some data of 
thought. A general survey brought us to the conclusiou 
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that the relation of Subject and Object was a dictum of con- 
sciousness which must be thus pro\isionally accepted. 
Accepting it, the process of establishing congruities was 
pursued, until at length it brought us round to the original 
dictum; and we had then to consider whether this could be 
absolutely justified. The foregoing chapters have led us 
not only to the result that it harmonizes with all other dicta 
of consciousness, but also to the result that every adverse 
proposition is absolutely and in every way incongruous with 
them. 

Finally, then, we resume this originally-provisional as- 
sumption but now verified truth. Once more we are brought 
round to the conclusion repeatedly reached by other 
routes, that behind all manifestations, inner and outer, there 
is a Power manifested. Here, as before, it has become clear 
that while the nature of this Power cannot be known — while 
we lack the faculty of framing even the dimmest conception 
of it, yet its universal presence is the absolute fact without 
which there can be no relative facts. Every feeling and 
thought being but transitory — an entire life made up of 
such feelings and thoughts being also but transitory — nay 
the objects amid which life is passed, though less transi- 
tory, being severally in course of losing their individualities, 
quickly or slowly; we learn that the one thing permanent 
is the Unknowable Reality hidden under all these changing 
shapes. 
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§ 4751. The foregoing divisions of this work have dealt 

f vith different aspects of psychological phenomena, and it 

' remains now to co-ordinate these ditferont os|)ect3. Standing 

apart as thev do, they may to some appear unconnected, and 

to others they may appear incongruous. It will be the aim 

iof this division to show their congruity. 
At the close of the first division it was pointed out that 
the Science of Psychology is distinguished by its duality of 
nature. Dealing with psychical phenomena as exhibited in 
the actions of animals and men which are visibly adjusted 
to surrounding actions, Objective Psychology carries on its 
inquiries concerning the hmc and the why of this corres- 
pondence, by external observation, as the sciences at large 
do. Contrariwise, Subjective Psychology, occupying itself 
Trith states of consciousness, their characters and relations, 
oarriea on its inquiries by internal obserip-ation, and is in so 
far unlike all other sciences. 

Objective Psychology, as the reader will remember, falls 
J into several parts. The first treats in the most general way 
L of the adjustments between iimer and outer actions by which 
[ living creatures maintain their lives. The second, dealing 
I more specially with these adjustments, expresses them in 
J terms of reflex action, instinct, reason, memory, feelings, 
t wilL The third interprets them aa effected by a nervous aye- 
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tem; and seeks to show liow this nervous system is eroTvec 
by conTerse witli tlie environment. Subjective Psy- 

chology, again, has two great divisions. The one is cod- 
eemed primarily with the order of states o£ consn'iouBness as 
observed in self, and secondarily with the connexion be- 
tween this order and the order of objective agencies to 
which it corresponds. The other is concerned with the 
general relation bet\veen conaciousness and existence beyond 
consciousness. 

The disclosure of congruities may beat be carried on by 
Buecessive stages. Limiting ourselves first to the conclu- 
sions constituting Objective Psychology, as set forth in the 
divisions entitled "General Synthesis," "Special S^-ntheais," 
" Physical Synthesis," we will observe their harmonies with 
one another. Passing then to the " Special Analysis," we 
will similarly observe how the several conchisions reached in 
it agree among themselves. The congrnity between thp set 
of conclusions contained in the synthetical division and the 
set of conchisions contained in the analytical division, will 
then occupy us. And the final part of the comparison will 
exhibit the agreement l>etween that Transfigured Realism 
which the " General Analysis " leads to, and the conclusions 
drawn in the preceding divisions. 

But before pointing out these more important verifica- 
tions, it will be well to point out some less important ones. 
In Part I., "The Data of Psychology," certain truths yielded 
by Biology, and corollaries from them, were set down. Sun- 
dry empirical generalizations werereached in Part II.," The 
Inductions of Psychology," Our first step may fitly be to 
observe the congniitiea among these. And then the con- 
gruous results arrived at in the introductory parts we may 
carry with us, and from time to time observe how they agree 
with the results reached in the subsequent parts, analytical 
and synthetical. 
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§ 475J. In a chapter on tlie " Structure of tlie Nervous 
lystem " it was shown that the simplest iiervous apparatus 
consists of an internally-placed portion of imstable nerve- 
matter, to which there cornea a uen-e-fibre from a place 
where a stimulus is received, and from which there goes 
another ner^'e-fibre to a portion of substance which con- 
tracts when excited— an afferent fibre, an efferent fibre, 
and a minute ganglion through whicli the two are cen- 
trally connected. This being an ultimate nervous arc, 
saw that for the formation of a nervous ayatein out 
of such nervous arcs, there requires a third fibre, com- 
muuicatiug between the primitive nerve-centre and other 
centres, either of like grade or of higher grade. So that 
taken together, an afferent fibre, an efferent fibre, and a 
centripetal fibre, with the intermediate ganglion-cell or cells, 
constitute what may be called the unit of composition of 
le nervous system. Tlie general character of the structures 
xeeulting from combination and re-combination of units, 
we found to be such that all parts of the body, subject to 
Torious stimuli from the outer world, are placed in com- 
munication with one another, and with those contracting 
organs by which motions of all kinds are produced. And 
we observed how, during that evolution of the nervous 
intern shown in the rise of great nervous centres, these 
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Bimple relations among parts become united in complex 
groups of relations. 

In considering " Tlie Functions of the Xerv-oiis System,'' 
we saw tliat forces acting on the extremities of afferent 
nerves, set up molecular changes which are propagatcJ in 
waves to the connected ganglia, where they act up other 
molecular changes greater in amount; and that through 
centripetal and efferent nerves, the changes thus set up are 
brought into relation with other changes simultaneously 
or subsequently set up by foreea acting on other external 
organs, and also into relation with induced changes in the 
muscles. Impressions of all kinds and quantities from all 
parts of the periphery, are convejed to a central receiver, 
and from this there go impulses which end in external ac- 
tions: the receiver being thus a place where it becomes pos- 
sible for the changes to be brought into such juxtaposition 
as permits identidcations, discriminations, combinations. 

And then in the chapter on " .-Estho-phyaiology," several 
seta of evidences were united to show that " impossible as 
it is to got immediate proof that feeling and nervous action 
are the inner and outer faces of the same change, yet the 
hypothesis that they are so harmonizes with all the 
observed facts: " the implication being that the nervous 
stnietures which connect and combine what, under their 
objective aspects, are nervous changes, connect and com- 
bine what, under their subjective aspects, are states of con- 
Bciousneas. 



g 475". From the general truths yielded by Biology aS' 
data to Psychology, we turn to the general truths which, 
in the next division, were grouped as " Inductions of 
Psychology," Tlioae of chief moment may be summarized 
as follows. 

The substance of Mind is in ita ultimate nature inscru- 
table; but respecting its proximate nature we know some- 
thing, and may, perhaps, eventually know more. Setting 
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out with the sensation of sound, which is demonstrably 
composed of successive nervous shocks, it was argued that 
possibly, if not probably, all other feeUngs are compounded 
I out of such primordial units of feeling; and that the hetero- 
[etieity of them results from different modes of compound- 
g aud re-compounding. 
Passing from this hypothetical composition of what seem 
mple feelings, to the composition of mind as actually ob- 
rvable, we saw that it consists of feelings and relations 
Wtween feelings. We recognized feelings as divisible into 
Kveral classes and sub-classes; and we also recognized the 
delations between feelings as similarly divisible. Classes 
and sub-classes of feelings, besides being contrasted in their 
qualities, we found to be contrasted in other ways: some 
kinds being mutually limited in consciousness with great 
definiteness, others with less definiteneas, others not at all; 
and being at the same time severally distinguished by 
etrong cohesion with one another, by less cohesion, and 
Lty feeble cohesion. We also observed that in propor- 
jAion to their definiteness of mutual limitation and strength 
liof cohesion, is the capacity which feelings of each class 
rhave for uniting into clusters; and we saw that while feel- 
i of the same class forcibly exclude one another from 
sciouaness, feelings of one class have less power of keep- 
! out those of another class, and the resistance of feel- 
ings to one another's entrance becomes small as their un- 
f U^eness of nature becomes great. 

In a chapter on the " Relativity of Feelings," the 
l&miliar truth that both qualitatively and quantitatively 
^the sensations excited by incident forces are unlike the 
lijorces, was exemplified under its various aspects. It was 
ihown that feeling is relative to the nature and state of the 
Kprganism: the feeling produced by a given agent being not 
Btmly unlike in members of different species, but in members 
Pof the same species, and in different conditions of the same 
^Individual. And it was also shown that feeling is relative 
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to the part of the organism on which the agent acts. As 
of feelings so of the relations between them: proof was 
given that they are relative to the character of the individual 
in species, size, and stale. 

Both feelings and the relations between them were shown 
to be revivable. The degree of revivability of a feeling 
we found to be greatest among feelings wliit-h are most 
relational; and we saw that it varies both aocording to the 
original strength of the feeling and according to the num- 
ber of repetitions of it. Parallel truths were set down as 
holding of tiie revivability of relations. 

Finally, we saw that both feelings and the relations be- 
tween feelings are associable; and that their associabilities 
vary in their degrees after the name manner as do the traits 
already named. 

§ 475rf. Let us now put side by side the leading conclu- 
sions contained in the biological data and the leading con- 
clusions established by psych otogieal induction. 

The hypothesis experimentally justified in one case, and 
extended as probable to other cases, that feeling of what- 
ever order consists of variously-compounded tmits o£ 
feeling similar in kind, is congruous with the established 
fact that every nervous discharge is a series of pulses of 
molecular change. All nerve-fibres being substantially 
alike, all portions of nerve matter in which they end being 
substantially alike, and all discharges along them being 
formed of waves that rapidly succeed one another in like 
ways, the production of entirely unlike feelings, otherwise 
incomprehensible, is made comprehensible if the variously- 
compounded units of feeling are the subjective aspects of 
what objectively are variously-compounded series of nerve- 
waves. 

Mind, as introspectlvoly analyzed, we saw consists of 
feelings and relations between feelings, and this general 
composition of it is one answering to the general structure 
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of the nervous Bystem. From all parts of the body to in- 
ferior centres, and again from these to liighcr centres, and 
eventually to the higliest. there pass lines of fonummica- 
tion, which thus indirectly connect each part with all parts; 
whence it results that the feeling aroused by a stimulus 
in any part, can be put in relation with a feeling simiil- 
taneously or subsequently aroused in any other part. An- 
swering as do the discharges along nerve-fibres to what we 
know in consciousness as relations, and answering as do the 
changes set up in nerve-centres to feelings, we see that 
the composition of mind is congruous with the structure and 
functions of the nervous system. 

The conclusion that while the changes produced in 
ner\'e-centres correspond to feelings, the discharges through 
ner\'e-fibres correspond to the relations among feelings, 
harmonizes with the fact that these lines of communication 
through which relations are established, are most nume- 
rous in those parts where the greatest immbera of separate 
feelings are initialed and combined: the extreme instance 
being furnished by the organs of vision, which are distin- 
guished alike by the multitudinousness of the fibres they 
contain and by the multitudinousness of the related feel- 
ings which are excited in them to form a visual image. 

It is a trait of nervous structure that the numerous fibres 
proceeding from any specialized part, such as a sense-organ, 
to a nervous centre, are more closely connected with one 
another, centrally as well as peripherally, than they are with 
the fibres proceeding from other such parts to their centres; 
and a corresponding trait of conseioiisness is that feelings 
of the same order are more associable with one another 
than feelings of different orders: colours being more readily 
connected in thought with colours than they are with 
sounds, sounds more readily with sfjunds than with colours, 
smells with smells more readily than with touches. This 
holds with genera and species of feelings- — the most nearly 

ike being the moat associable; and, conversely, there i 
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least associabilitj between those groat ctaases of feelings 
wiiich are nioBt widely contranted ia tlieir origjna and in 
the nervous Htruptiires appr.jpnated to them — the feelings 
derived from the external world and those derived from the 
viscera. So that closencBS of connexion Iwtween parts of 
llie nervouB system, and resulting closeness of connexion 
between neirous actions, go along with readiness in tlie cor- 
responding mental states to form connexions. Wlienco 
also the truth that the clustering of feelings follows the 
same law; visual sensations aggregate into those large 
clusters which we identify as the appearances of objects; 
sounds combine simultaneously and successively into what 
we know as harmonica, melodies, sentences, &c.; and feel- 
ings of touch uuite into those groups which form our con- 
cepts of tangible form. 

If the rapid pulses of molecular change propagated along 
a nerve-fibre, producing disturbance in a connected nerve- 
centre, generate a special feeling — if every other special 
feeling is generated in like manner by a series of pulses, con- 
veyed along some otlier libre to some other portion of grey 
matter; the implication is that no likeness exists between 
the outer stimulus and the inner feeling. If, various as are 
the stimuli producing them (mechanical impacts, eerial 
waves, ethereal nbrations, chemical actions), the nervous 
dischargea, all comixMcd of recurrent pulses, are essentially 
similar; it is inconceivable tliat in the nerve-centres affected 
by them, they should be severally re-translated into the 
several special forces producing them. Thus the relativity 
of feelings as otherwise inferred, is verified hy the dis- 
cloaures of Biology concerning nervous structures and func- 
tions: these all imply it. And the results which Biology 
establishes respecting the effects of temperature, pressure, 
quantity and quality of blood, &c., on nervous action, cor- 
respond with the observed variations of feelings caused by 
variations of conditions; and thus further support the doc- 
trine of their relativity. 
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' Grant that tlie series of nerve-waves excited by an ex- 

•nal fort-e and propagated inwards, is that which, dis- 

nrbing tlie connected nerve-centre, arouses in it the virid 

ieling we know as sensation; then, the implication is that 

i this nerve^!entre is feebly disturbed by nerve-waves otber- 

B reaching it, there will be aroused a faint form of this 

e feeling— an idea. Kow as all parts of the nervous sya- 

(,tem are connected; as the connexions among the sensorial 

intres are intimate; and as, especially within each centre 

jvoted to one order of sensations, the commimicatiug fibres 

! close aud multitudinous; it results that each ner\'0U8 

^nt is continually liable to be slightly disturbed by these 

leverberating waves coming from adjacent disturbed nervou8 

l^tgents. So that to certain phenomena of nervous action, 

there correspond the phenomena of vivid and faint feelings, 

and the connexions among them. Manifestly this holds not 

of simple feelings only, but of clusters of feelings, and tho 

connexions among such clusters, 

Tet another parallelism may be added. We saw that 
feelings exclude one another from consciousness in different 
ways and degrees, Feehngs of tho same order stand in one 
another's way more than feelings of different onlers. Atten- 
tion to the sounds uttered by one person hinders percep- 
tion of simultaneous sounds uttered by another; tactual ex- 
amination of an object keeps out of thought, feelings of 
touch coming from other parts of the body; and so on. 
But the tactual sensations which an object yields do not 
■ obscure the sensations which the eyes at the same time 
f derive from it; appreciation of a symphony conflicts but 
I little with visual consciousness of the orchestra and the 
Kfradiencc; and perceptions of tastes and smells do not in- 
rfere much with other perceptions received at the same 
Obviously this corresponds with the facts of nervous 
1 Structure. Thouglj a nervous centre appropriated to feelings 
[flf a certain kind, cannot be simultaneously occupied by two 
Iflets of such feelings without confusion; yet other nervous 
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centres can without confusion l»e sinuiltaneously occnpied 
by their appropriate feelings. This truth is even 

more clearly shown ua in the exclusion of faint feelings 
by vivid feelings in different degrees. While looking 
at one landseape, another landscape can be but faintly 
imagined; while listening to one melody, it is next to ini- 
poBsible mentally to repeat another melody; while tasting 
something bitter, it is difficult to call up in consciousness the 
idea of sweetness. But contemplation of a landscape docs 
not prevent any musical air from being thought of; bodily 
exertion impedes but in a small degree the remembrance of 
words that have lately been uttered; and the idea of some 
odour is almost, if not quite, as easy to recall while looking 
at a bright colour as with the eyes closed : all of them facta 
explained by that specialization of the nervous centres which 
Biology discloses, 

Between the Data and the Inductions, then, the congrui- 
ties are many and complete. The structure and functions 
of the nervous system harmonize with the laws of mental 
phenomena iu their leading traits. 
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475e. Thougli throiiglioiit the first two divisions, juat 
'ttmmiame<] and compared, some tacit references were made 
to the Tlieory of Evolution in connexion with the truths 
disclosed; yet, essentially, those tniths were reached by 
external obaervatiori of existing creatnres, or by internal 
observation of mental states and changes personally expe- 
rienced. Throiighont the throe succeeding divisions, how- 
ever. Evolution being avowedly assumed, the aim was not 
aimply to set forth the leading truths of Objective Psycho- 
logy as they now are, but also to explain how they have 
Dome to be what they now are. 

The " General Synthesis " dealt with the phenomena of 
Mind under their broadest aspects, as part of the plienomena 
of Life. Life having been conceived as " the definite com- 
bination of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and 
successive, in correspondence with external co-existences and 
■eqiiencea," or more generally as " the continuous adjust- 
ments of internal relations to external relations," it was 
shown that, objectively considered, the evolution of niind is 
the evolution of tliese adjustments. Proof was given that 
[lihe increasing power of self-conservation displayed by crea- 
'Inres of higher and higher grades, implies advance ol 
:these adjustments in extent, variety, complexity, definite- 
Being originally few, they augment in niunber; begin- 
505;» 
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ning as homogeneous, they become more Leterogeneoua; ] 
ing at tirat narrow ranges in 8[)a«'e and timo, their ranges 
gradually widen; while at first simple, tlit'y grow in com- 
plexity; and from primitive vagueness they advance towards 
precision. Throughout this division, then, the conception of 
mental evolution was that of inner related actions that pro- 
gress in correspondence to outer related actions throughout 
an ever-widening environment. 

The succeeding division, " Special Synthesis," had for 
its purpose to interpret this progressing correspondence 
between inner and outer actions, in the terms commonly 
used when speaking of mental phenomena. It was pointed 
out that with advance in what we call intelligence, the 
connected changes known as psychical become more and 
more distinguished from the physical changes constituting 
bodily life, by their increasing seriality; and that in the 
highest intellectual processes, as cliains of reasoning, the 
eeriality of the mental changes becomes quite distinct. On 
inquiring after what general law mental states succeed 
one another, we found that " the strength of the tendency 
which the antecedent of any psychical change has to bo 
followed by its consequent, is proportionate to the per- 
sistence of the union between the external things they 
symbolize; " and that hence results the general truth " that 
relations which are absolute in the environment are 
absolute in us, that relations which are probable in the 
environment are probable in xis. that relations which are 
fortuitous in the environment are fortuitous in us." 
Passing then to the " Growth of Intelligence," it was 
shown that as mental development goes on, *' the inner 
tendencies are proportioned to the outer persistences" 
with greater accuracy, in more numerous cases, and in 
cases of increasing complexity. And a corollary drawn 
was that " there ninst exist all grades of strength in the 
connexions between states of consciousness " answering 
to all degrees of persistence in the relations between 
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^things in tlie outer world. To tbe question " How arc 
their rarious cohesions adjusted!" it was replied that 
" tbe inner cohesions are adjusted to the outer per- 
sistences by accumulated experiences of those outer 
persistences." This reply was shown to be in harmony 
with established beliefs respecting the influence of habit, 
as well as with tbe accepted doctrine of the association 
of ideas; and it was pointed out that if, in addition to 
tbe effects of individual experiences, we recognize tbe 
effects of ancestral experiences, organized and inherited, 
we get an adequate idea of the way in which tbe cor- 
respondence between inner and outer relations is evolved. 
In succeeding chapters these general conceptions were de- 
veloped in detail. Reflex Action, Instinct, Memory, Reason, 
the Feelings, the Will, were interpreted as so many aspects, 
more or less special, of tbe correspondence between inner 
and outer actions, which is made ever wider and better by 
more multiplied and extended experiences of such outer 
actions. 

Then in the '* Physical Synthesis " was raised the final 
question presented by Objective Psychology — " How ia 
Mental Evolution to be aibliated on Evolution at large, 
regarded as a process of physical transformation? — By what 
process is the organization of experiences achieved f " Dis- 
tinguishing between Mind under its subjective aspect as 
consisting of states of consciousness, and Mind under its 
objective aspect as consisting of nervous changes; and ad- 
mitting that these last bad to be interpreted in terms of the 
re-distribution of matter and motion; we proceeded to inquire 
after what physical principle the nervous system has had 
its stnicturc and functions adapted to the requirements. 
Quoting from First Principles the laws that " motion follows 
the line of greatest traction, or the line of least resistance, 
or the reanltaut of the two," and " that motion once set up 
along any line becomes itself a cause of subsequent motion 

mg that line," we proceeded to trace, in pursuance of 
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these laws, the genesia of nerves and of nervous systei 
simple, compound, and doubly -(Compound. Setting out 
with the diffusion of molecular changes through unditferen- 
tiated tissue, we saw how, from repented disturbances arising 
at the same place, there tend to arise si)eeial tracks of dif- 
fusion, which, becoming more definite with repetition, end 
in being lines of communication ; and further, that the same 
physical actions which initiate such lines, tend to make 
them more permeable the more frequently discharges pass 
along them. Applied throughout, this principle enabled 
118 to conceive how nervous systems of increasing degrees 
of complexity arc evolved; and also how nervous dis- 
charges and the correlative connexions in consi-iousuess, 
become so adjusted that the cohesions of mental states 
symbolize the persistences of the corresponding outer re- 
lations. The truth inductively established, that experience 
of the outer persistences produces the inner cohesions, was 
deductively interpreted as conseqiu-nt on this general physi- 
cal law; and we so reached an explanation of psychical 
phenomena, which extends from reflex actions up to dis- 
cnraive imaginations — from forms of thought up to casual 
associations of ideas. 

The harmony among these synthetical divisions is thug 
conspicuous: the conclusions reached in the second and 
third, being succcasively more developed fonns of the coi 
elusions reached in the first. 



§ 475/. That these conclusions, congruous with one an- 
other, are congruous with those contained in Parts I. and 
II., summarized in the last chapter, will also I think be 
manifest on comparing them. 

Being an apparatus by which all parts of the body 
put in communication with one another, the nervous system 
is a fit apparatus for carrying on psychical chrfnges, con^ 
sidered as inner relations continuously adjusted to outer 
relations. That from the periphery of the organism at larga^ 
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and from particular parts of it lia\"iiig special sense-organs, 
there proceeil tibres to centres, where they are all connected 
Avilh one another; and that from these eeutrcs there proceed 
tibres to contractile organs which initiate movements in the 
limbs; are facts harmonizing with the need for bringing in- 
ternal actions into correspondence with external actions. 

The simplest ueiroua apparatus, consisting of an afferent 
a ganglionic corpuscle, and en efferent fibre, of which 
Hrst conveys a stimulus and tlie last a discharge causing 
contraction, shows na, in its rudimentary form, an instru- 
mentality for effecting a correspondence between impression 
and motion in an organism and related phenomena in the 
environment- — two coherent inner changes answering to 
persistently-related outer agencies. And the truth 

lat this simple nervous arc, with its centripetal fibre 
communicating with other nervous arcs, is the unit of com- 
position of the nervous system, answers to the truth that 
the unit of composition of nervous function is a discharge 
from one excited place to another place where excitement 
is produced, and to the truth that the unit of composition of 
psychical actions is a connected pair of psychical states 
brought into relation with other such pairs: the compound- 
ing of such units of structure and function in the course of 
nervous evolution, being accompanied ty the compounding 
,<rf such units of thought. 

An obvious agreement exists between the developing 
cture of the nervous system set forth when dealing with 
Data of Psychology." and that increase of the corres- 
pondence in heterogeneity, in apace, in lime, in specialty, in 
tomplesity, set forth in the " General Synthesis." With 
production of more numerous sense-organs and connected 
centres, there goes capacity for receiving a greater variety 
of impressions from the external world, and the possibility 
of making a greater variety of adjustments; and as each 
sense develops, the possible discriminations made through it 
multiply and cou.iuee to a like result. As the nerve-fibrcB 
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proceeding tDwarda from the peripberv, incwflse in numbers 
iinil kintiA, and tlie nen'oua <:eiiire3 to which lliey carrj 
Blimuli become larpcr, the amount of ncrvoDs discbarge 
centraJIv elicited, and of cuncomitant fi-eling, increases; 
BO that there resulta an augmenting genesis of muscular 
motion, and a joining of greater activities with greater re- 
ceptirities: the power of initiating those motions which effect 
adjustments, increasing with susceptibility to those stimuli 
which direct them. Moreover, with that complicating of 
the ner\-ou8 centres which multiplies the relations established 
among parts of the nervous system, sensory and motor, 
there arises the possibility of more complex combinations 
of received impressions, and of resulting motions; giving 
ability to identify more complex groups of external phe- 
nomena, and to make more complex adjustments of the 
actions to them. Thus in various ways tlie evolving nervous 
Byatcm answers in its characters to the requirements of the 
evolving correspondence. 

An agreement of a more special kind may be noted be- 
tween certain (raits in the order of nervous phenomena, 
• and certain traits in tlie order of phenomena existing ex- 
ternally. We saw that " the relational element of Mind, 
as shown in mutual limitation, in strength of cohesion, and 
in degree of clustering, is greater between feelings of 
the same order than Ijetween feelings of one order and 
those of another;" and we saw that "this answers to 
the fuet that the bundles of nerve-fibrea and clusters of 
norA'o-vesicleB belonging to feelings of one order, are com- 
bined together more directly and intimately than they are 
with the fibres and vesicles belonging to feelings of other 
orders." Here we have to observe the fact that the corres- 
ponding onlera of phenomena, as revealed to ua in perception, 
present corresponding traits. Large assemblages of objects 
from which there come rays to a visual organ, produce from 
moment to moment, large assemblages of impressions: the 
outer distribution in relation to the sense-organ, is such as 
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a make possible very extensive clusters of responsive sensa- 
tions. The fact tbal when, from the boundaries of the ob- 
jects assembled, lines are drawn to a centre, the angles whlcli 
the objects subtend at that centre rigorously exclude one 
another, answers to the fact that visual states of conscious- 
ness are mutually limited with great definiteness. And the 
fact that these many sensations simultaneously received 
tlirougb the eyes, limiting one another thus precisely, are 
being perpetnalJy received during our waking lives, an- 
swers to the fact that the degrees of cohesion among them 
are extremely great. Though the attribute of objects 
whereby they give us visual impressions, habitually co- 
exists with the attribute whereby they give us impressions 
of touch; yet, in our experience, the co-exiatence is not 
presented with a frequency anything like as great as the 
frequency with which the co-existence of visual impres- 
sions with one another is presented. Hence the fact that 
mutual limitation, clustering, and cohesion, characterize 
visual feelings in their relations with one another, and tactual 
feelings in their relations with one another, more than they 
characterize the relations between visual feelings and tactual 
feelings, corresponds to a trait in the order of environing 
phenomena as they are habitually impressed upon us. And 
that the like holds among sounds and tastes ivill at once 
be perceived. Thus the harmony before found between cer- 
tain leading traits of nervous structures and certain leading 
traits of feelings accompanying nervous actions, we now find 
re-inforced by the harmony of both with certain leading 
traits in the distribution of outer activities. 

It is needless to dwell on the agreement between the 
truths which the Data and Inductions set forth, and the 
conclusions drawn in the " Physical Synthesis; " since, aa 
was implied at the time, the Physical Synthesis is a deduc- 
tive interpretation of the truths previously established by 
induction. 
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§ 475^. PreniiBing that analyses carried on methodically; 
muBt begin with the most eoniplex things to be analyzed, 
and, resolving these into the less complex, proceed after the 
seme manner until the simplest have been reached, we com- 
menced with compound quantitative reasoning. 

One of the intuitions composing reasoning of this highest 
kind, we found to be a consciousness of the equality or in- 
equality of two relations between relations — a consciousnraa 
in which each term of the relation recognized, is itself a 
cluster consisting of two pair of related things, the relations 
of wliicb are contemplated as equal or unequah We next 
saw that in simple quantitative reasoning, the act of thought 
is an intuition of equality between two relations — is one 
of those component intuitions which, as united, form the 
more complex act of thought previously defined. Further, 
" we saw that in this highest reasoning there is equality 
among the terms in Space, Time, Quality, and among their 
relations in kind and degree; and that thus not only does 
the idea of likeness rise to its greatest perfection (equality), 
but it appears under the greatest variety of applications." 
So that considering it generally, a step in quantitative reason- 
ing is one in which the relation established in consciousness 
ia between two clusters of states of consciousness that are 
severally quite definite in their natures and in their relations 
■ , 503* 
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one another. DecoiniMsitioiia of rational intiiitiona 

of successively lower kinds, brought iia down to these final 
results: — first, that in all cases reasoning consists of a com- 
parison of relations, resulting in the recognition of them 
as like or unlike, with a consequent determination ol one 
related term before unknown, or but partially known; and, 
second, that in all eases it is a means of indirectly establish- 
ing a definite relation between two things where such definite 
relation cannot be directly established. 

From Seasoning, which we thus found to be effected 
by a classification of relations— the like relations being 
assimilated in thought and the unlike distinguished — we 
passed to certain intellectual acts not usually included 
in Reasoning — "' Classification, Naming, and Recognition." 
It was shown that the classification of relations and the 
classification of things, are but two aspects of one process; 
since conscious reasoning involves not only classification 
of relations, but classification of the things between which 
they exist; while classification of things involves that un- 
conscious reasoning by which, from certain perceived at- 
tributes, wc infer those unperceived attributes included ill 
our conceptions of them as such or such. And our con- 
clusion was that " likeness of relations is the intuition com- 
mon to reasoning and classification:" naming and recog- 
nition being also shown to imply modifications of this same 
intuition. 

After dealing with " Perceptions of Special Objects," in a 
chapter pointing out that they embody inferences and imply 
intuitions of likeness or unlikeness of relations, we went 
on to consider perceptions of body as presenting its various 
orders of attributes, and then to perceptions of Space, of 
Time, of Motion, of Resistance; and we reached the general 
result that " perception is a discerning of the relation or 
relations between states of consciousness, partly presenta- 
tive and partly representative; which states of conscioos- 
ftBBS must be themselves known to the extent involved in 
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the knowledge of their relations." And we saw that 
process in every case impUea that certain relations are classed 
with their likes in past experience, while the terms among 
whicli they exist are Biniilarly classed with their likes in 
past experience. 

Then turning to relations themselves, and beginning with 
Similarity and dissimilarity as the most complex, these were 
resolved into successively more simple ones; ending in the 
relations of Likeness and Unlikeness, with the correlative re- 
lation of Sequence. The decomposition of relations thus 
completed, disclosed the fact that in recognition of these 
simplest, out of which all others are compounded, there 
goes on the same process of consciousness: there is assimila- 
tion of its states with previously-experienced like states, and 
of the transitions between them with previously-experienced 
like transitions. This proved to Ihj equivalent to the truth 
that consciousness, perpetually undergoing changes, is con- 
stituted by the organization of these changes- — the com- 
bination and arrangement of them in special ways: imply- 
ing a grouping of the like and a separation of the un- 
like. 

In a chapter summing up the results, it was pointed out 
that these successive imalyscs disclosed "a itniti/ of com- 
jHutUitrn throughout all the phenomena of intelligence," 
and proved that the intuitions which compose the most com- 
plex processes of reasoning, " arc foreshadowed in the very 
first Btagea of an incipient consciousness." We inferred 
that such a unity of composition is to be anticipated A 
j?riori — that the fundamental " conditions imder which 
alone consciousness can exist, must be common to all kinds 
and degrees of consciousness " — that " there must be some 
form, of thought exhibited alike in the very lowest and the 
very highest manifestations of intelligence." And seeing, 
aa wo did, tliat in " the simplest conceivable consciousness, 
data for tbo relations of likeness and unlikeness are given," 

concluded that there does exiflt from the beginning 
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form of thought which characterizes it throughout its aa- 
cending stages of complexity. Passing from thej^orm of 
tbought to the jfivce^ of thought, it was shown that this 
also is the same throughout: " the universal process of in- 
telligence is the a««imilatUm of impressions." Finally 
came the generalization that since consciousness can exist 
only by ceaseless change from each state to a different state; 
and since its states and changes can he arranged in order 
only by the classing of like with like, or union of each with 
its kind; it follows that ''all mental action whatever is 
definable as the continvoue diferentiaiion and inU^ration 
of states of consciougnesa : " in which ultimate character 
of psychical life we recognized a parallelbm to an ultimate 
character of physical life. 



§ 475fi. That the conclusions to which these special ana- 
lyses thus brought ua, congruous as we have seen with one 
another, are also congruous with the conclusions reached in 
the synthetical divisions, will be manifest to every reader 
who remembers what those conclusions were. The con- 
ception of Life itself, as the continuous adjustment of inner 
relations to outer relations — a conception which we found to 
include at once the phenomena of bodily life and the phe- 
nomena of mental life — introduces us to an entire agreement 
between the general aspect of mental phenomena as ob- 
jectively considered, and the general aspect of mental phe- 
nomena as subjectively considered. For if in all cases an 
intellectual act is the establishment in consciousness of a 
relation between two states; then, clearly, it has the nature 
which this continueus adjustment of inner relations to outer 
relations implies. - Further, if inner relations are to be 
adjusted to outer relations, then, if in the outer relations 
there are likenesses and differences of nature, there must be 
answering likenesses and differences of nature in the corres- 
ponding inner relations: a requirement fulfilled if experi- 
ence of the outer persistences produces the inner cohesions; 
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and a requirement harmonizing with tbe concliuion I 
there goes on a t-ontinuoua assimilation in consciousnese of 
its staleB and their relations to like states and relations in 
past experience. 

In. the objective dirision of our inquiry it was shown that 
the aimpleat nervous ai^t consists of two babituaily-related 
changes; of which one results from some external stimulus 
and the other accompanies an induced muscular contraction. 
Congruously, our subjective inquiry disclosed the truth that 
the simplest act of consciousness consists of two states qccilti 
ring in relation, whii-b severally repeat like states that have 
before occurred in like relation. In tracing up the evolution 
of intelligence objectively considered, we saw that there is 
a composition and consolidation of nervous acts into clusters 
larger and more varied, answering to the larger aud more 
varied combinations of external phenomena which come 
within cognizance; but that to the last the essential act of 
advancing intelligence is that of establishing an inner 
connexion answering to the outer connexion: the form of 
the act remains the same however complex its com- 
ponents become. ■ And so when considering intelligence 
Bubjee lively, we found that while the terms between 
which relations are established in thought, become 
extremely involved in the highest mental processes, 
such as compound quantitative reasoniug; yet the general 
form of the relation which thinking establishes between 
them is constant. It may be added that as our preliminary 
study of the nervous system disclosed a unit of composition 
of nervous structures and functions; and as we saw when 
studying the phenomena sj-nthefically, that there was thus 
furnished a fit unit of composition for the inner relations 
which are progressively adjusted to outer relations; so we 
now see that there answers to this, the unit of composition 
into which consciousness was resolved in the course of our 
analysis. 

When, at the outset, we dealt with mental phenomena 
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inductively, and among others the association of ideas, we 
concluded that this association is in all cases effected by 
the connecting of like with like : the so^alled Law of Con- 
tiguity proiiug to be resolvable into the Law of Similarity. 
And our special analysis disclosed the truth that acts of 
consoioiisnesa, from the most complex to the most simple, 
are univereaily carried on by the classing of its states and 
relations with like states and relations in past experience. 
To which add thai these results, congruous with one another, 
are congruous with the phenomena of nervous structure 
and function; since what we know as like feelings and like 
relations, correspond to like stimulations and discharges oc- 
curring in the same plexus. 

When setting forth the " Data of Psychology," it wab 
pointed out that the branching processes of nerve-cells, 
ramifying and intermingling in various ways and degrees 
ivith one another and with fibres, afford fit structures for 
making nervous channels of all degrees of definiteness, 
through which may pass discharges with all degrees of 
facility: there being, at the one extreme, direct unions of 
nerve-fibres with cells, and direct unions of cells with one 
another; while at the other extreme there are connexiona 
no closer than those implied by the adjacency of extremely 
delicate cell-processes imbedded in the same matrix. In 
the " Physical Synthesis " was developed at large the 
hvpothesis, that nervous communications, originally formed 
by the passage of molecular disturbances along tines of 
least resistance, are continually made more definite and 
more permeable by the recurrence of such disturbances. 
Recognizing the congruity between this hypothesis and the 
facts of minute nen-ous structure as just indicated, Ihe con- 
gruity of both with sundry general truths otherwise reached 
is to be noted. We are furnished with an adequate explana- 
tion of nervous acts in all their degrees nf promptness and 
precision, from the automatic up to the extremely uncertain 
wtnd almost accidental. Unconscious reflex action is ex- 
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plicable aa occurring in cases where, between some nerve- 
fibre bringing an excitement to a centre and some fibre 
conveying &\\ny nn impulse, there exists, by tlie intermedia- 
tion of nerve-cells, a direct and complete connexion; so 
tijat the discharge through the nervona arc occurs with the 
least hindrance and the greatest rapidity. For reflex actions 
of the conscious kind, aueh as the congh and the sneeze 
exemplify, there are available, as probable instrumentalities, 
central connexions not quite so perfect. Still less finiahed 
connexions will serve for such actions as have been made 
semi-autoinatic by habit; like those of the legs in walk- 
ing, or of the hands in performing familiar movements in 
response to visual perceptions. And so upwards, throi 
all those gradations of nervous actions which exhibit 
creasing degi-ees of facility. 

Observe now the congmity between these results and 
those readied in the " Special AnalysiR." On reconsidering 
the natures of our perceptions of external things, it will be 
Been that for their essential traits, explanations are supplied 
by these traits of nervous structure and function. Snch 
components in these perceptions as are invariable, or are 
repeated in every case, are indissolublv associated in thought 
■ — asaoc-iatcd in a way that would result from a reflex action 
established by innumerable repetitions. Thus, between the 
resistance which a body offers and its occupancy of space, 
the connexion in consciousness is such that, given the first 
the second cannot be kept out: the excitement of the one 
state of consciousness by the other, is as instant and in 
tible as that of motion by stimulus in an automatic 
and is explicable as due to a similarly organized t 
connexion — a nervous connexion produced by the e: 
enees, ever recurring through millions of generations, 
these two attributes of body invariably co-exist. So, 
with such connexions in thought as that lietween pei 
tion of the nearer aide of an object and the idea of 
moter side; that between motion and something whi 
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■es; that between a given position as revealed bv vision, 
and the amount of bodily- movement required to reach it. 
All such necessities of thought correa ponding to necessary 
external relations, are accompaniments of retiex discharges 
through nervous strueliu-ed so perfectly organized by ances- 
tral and individual ex]>eriences, that the channels they open 
are inevitably taken by the discharges initiated. 

Most striking and instructive, however, is the correspond- 
ence existing between these facts of nervous structure and 
function, and the interpretation whieh was given of our 
consciousness of spare. Grant that what we know psychi- 
cally as an aaeociatioii of ideas, answers physically to a dis- 
charge between two excited nervous elements — grant that 
the strengthening of this association by repetition, corres- 
ponds to the making of the channel for thb discharge more 
permeable — ^grant that the effect of habit in changing a vol- 
untary conscious act into an act more and more automatic, 
answers to the formation of a more jierfect nervous connex- 
ion — grant that the reflex actions thus gradually established 
in that part of the nervous system devoted to mental func- 
tions, are of the same nature as the reflex actions in that part 
of it by which liodily functions are canned on; and we may 
see how there has been evolved, and is from moment to mo- 
ment reproduced, that consolidated conception of space 
which seems so marvellous. For, in the first place, the visual 
consciousness of any one point to which the eyes are con- 
verged, is automatically connected by infinite repetitions in 
!jie individual and his progenitors, with the consciousness ac- 
companj-ing those nervous acts by which the axes and foci 
of the eyes are adjusted to that point, and, also, when near, 
with the consciousness of those movements by which the 
point can be reached; and, in the second place, intinite 
repetitions have simultaneously established connexions be- 
tween the nervous adjustments which go along with the 
consciousness of that point, and the nervous adjustments 
made in passing through each point on the way to it; so 
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that with the refleji ponsciousiiess o£ the motion required to <^ 
be gone through in reaching a position on which the eyes 
are converged, there goes a reflex consciousness of all the 
intermediate positions. Further, in universal experience, 
each object looked at, occupying a cluster of positions more 
or less exteiiBive, has, while exciting the most vivid con- 
sciousness of that particular point in it on which the visual 
axes are converged, also partially excited those nervous 
agents corresponding to all the other positions it occnpies. 
Whence it has come to happen, that when these other posi- 
tioDB are not occupied, yet, by reflex excitement, a distinct 
consciousness of any one position arouses a multilnde of con- 
sciousness of the positions which constitute surrounding 
space. In brief, the laws of nervous organization warrant 
the inference that there has been evolved, by converse with 
adjacent space and the objects it contains, an extensive and 
elaborate plexus, the multitudinous parts of which corres- 
pond to the multitudinous positions in adjacent space; and 
which, in virtue of its extreme detiniteness of organiza- 
tion, cannot have one of its parts excited without a reflex 
excitement of all the rest lieing produced, so as to generate 
n simultaneous consciousness of all the positions to which 
they answer. As harmonizing with this view, 

three trails of this consciousness may he named. The first 
is that the consciousness of the space close to us is far more 
intimate and detailed than the consciousness of remote 
space; which would obviously result from this reflex excite- 
ment through organic connexions established m experience. 
The second is that when the eyes are turned in any direc- 
tion, the space-consciousness is much more minute and com- 
plete immediately around that direction than on the outskirts 
of the field of vision — a fact similarly explicable. And the 
third is that in the dark, especially when the place is un- 
known, the ordinary consciousness of space almost disap- 
pears, leaving only that part of the consciousness which 
accompanies freedom to move; while in a known place, a 
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familiar room, such consciousness of space as remains^ ac- 
companies an ideal representation of the objects it contains. 
Let me add that^ while we are thus enabled to understand 
how the space-consciousness is constituted, we are also fur- 
nished with an explanation of such special intuitions as the 
geometrical axioms; since these are interpretable as indisso- 
luble connexions in consciousness, corresponding to certain 
reflex actions which occur in the space-plexus when certain 
data are presented. 

Not only, then, do we find entire congruity between the 
special results synthetically reached and those reached by 
analysis, but we find that each elucidates the other. 
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§ 475*. Tlie inquiries carried on in tbe divisions aliatraetec 
and potnpBred in the foregoing four cliapters, assumed the 
co-existem-e and co-operation of subject and object. Avow- 
edly made as provisional at the outset oi First Principl'et, 
and there justilied only by a brief survey of the reasons for 
raakiug it, this assumption was, in Part VIT. of this work, 
returned to for the purpose of finally Justifying it. Re- 
verting to the inference originally reached, that justification 
for this ultimate dictum of consciousnesa must consist in 
proof of its congniity with all other dicta, we proceeded 
to set forth the proof. 

The general argument was composed of three portions. 
The first, dealing with the assumption of metaphysicians, 
Jheir words, and their reasonings, made it clear that, to 
whatever school they belong, metaphysicians invariably and 
inevitably connote, alike by their terms and their arguments, 
the existence of a twn-ego independent of the ego ; and that 
thus, while congniity emerges with a realistic conclusion, 
an absolute and fatal incongruity is involved by any other 
conclusion. Bealing with the question more specially, the 
next group of chapters compared the arguments for and 
against realism in respect to their priority, their simplicity, 
and their distinctness; with the result of showing that the 
realistic belief, first in order of genesis, is that on which t 
SOidd 
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fdealistic argument stands; that the mental process yielding 
the realistic belief i3 relatively brief and simple, and less 
liable to be vitiated by error than the long and involved 
process supposed to yield tlie idealistic belief; and that 
while the states of consciousness which, as combined, yield 
the one belief, are of that vivid kind in which most con- 
fidence is to be placed, the states of consciousness which 
yield, or are supposed to yield, the other belief, are of that 
faint kind in which less confidence is to be placed. And 
the implication was that while tlie realistic belief withstands 
the usual tests of certitude, the opposed belief is triply dis- 
credited by them. 

jVfter thus broadly distinguishing tljese antagonist doc- 
trines as the one consistent with itself and with all results 
otherwise reached, and the other as inconsistent with both, 
we proceeded to judge lietween them more definitely by 
means of a criterion which ninat be accepted in common by 
their respective defenders. Having explained that before 
they can be rightly compared, propositions must be analyzed 
and reduced to like degrees of simplicity, it was shown that 
our ultimate ground for accepting a proposition as unques- 
tionably true, is the inability to conceive the negation of 
it. And having recognized the fact that for every step in 
an argument this is the ultimate justification, we saw that 
by no possibility can this test be invalidated; since every 
step in any argument constituting the supposed invalid- 
ation, must assume the test. Hence, as Idealism and Kealism 
both proceed upon the Universal Postulate, the realistic 
conclusion which, being reached by a single direct act of 
consciousness, invokes it only once, is of high validity in 
comparison with the idealistic conclusion, which, reached by 
many steps and invoking it at every step, ia proportionately 
liable to error from mental lap»u«. 

Such being the negative justification of Kealism implied 
by the logical inferiority of the idealistic argument, we 
jproceeded to that positive justification of it furnished by 
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examination of its psychological nature and genema. 
a cliapler on " The Dynamics of Consciousness," we reached 
the conclusion that we accept, and must aecept, those Ijeliefs 
of which the component ideaa cannot be torn asunder. 
In other words, we saw that a triaJ of strength which shows 
certain connexions in consciousncsss to be indissoluble, 
leaves those connexions out-standing as beliefs which 
we cannot choose but hold. Hence it Irecame manifest 
that since, with the states of conwiousriess constituting 
perception of an object, there indisaolubly coheres a eon- 
Hciouaness standing for an existence beyond conaciousncs^ 
there is, for the indestructible belief thus formed, the high- 
est warrant possible. Such being the 
psychological nature of the realistic belief, we proceeded, 
in pursuance of the same method, to trace its psychological 
genesis. We went on to examine the origins of those in- 
diseolubly-coherent aggregates of states of consciousness 
constituting our conceptions of subject and object. Through 
three chapters we traced the evolution and separation of 
states of consciousness into the two prent aggregatcji. 
primarily distinguished as vivid and faint, and secondarily 
distinguished in various other ways; each of which is abso- 
lutely coherent within itself, and each of which, as yielding 
US the experience of a nexus that remains permanent whil&^ 
the states change, exhibits itself as an independent f 
ence — a self and a not-self. 

§ 4T5j. That the Realism emerging from this examination 
of the way in which onr states of consciousness hang to- 
gether, is congruous with the Realism postulated through- 
out the preceding divisions of this work scarcely needs 



But besi<les the general harmony, too conspicuous to 
need indicating, special harmonies which are less conspi- 
cuous may be pointed out. The leading truths taught con- 
cerning the structure and fuuctions of the nervous syste 
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and eonceniiug the nature and developmeut of intelligence, 
receive crowning illustrations in the formation of this inde- 
structible consciousness in which Bealism abides. The 
general theory that mental evolution, in oommon with the 
vital evolution of which it forms part, is a progressing ad- 
justment of inner relations to outer relations — a widening 
and improving eorrespon deuce between internal changes 
and external co-esistences and sequences — while it necea- 
sarily posits subject and object, also implies that, deeper than 
all special correspondences between related phenomena in 
the object and connected mental states in the subject, will be 
that consciousness of these two antithetic wholes of exist- 
ence, between parts of whicli the correspondence in every 
case occurs: experience of their co-existence, being a con- 
comitant of each particular experience, wUl necessarily be 
the fundamental experience. Further, from the order of 
progress of mental faculties, beginning with related sensa- 
tion and motion, passing to simple perception, then to 
complex perception, then to concrete reasoning, and finally 
to abstract reasoning; it must follow that the higher 
faculties, arising hy complications of the lower, and to the 
last depending upon them, can never rightly yield other 
than congruous results — can never, when performing their 
functions normally, give dicta fimdamentally at variance 
with those of the primary faculties they are evolved 
from. Similarly with the general law of intelligence. 
Wg found that establishment of a correspondence between 
inner and outer relations, implies that " the strength of the 
tendency which the antecedent of any psychical change has 
to call up its consequent, b proportionate to the persistence 
of the union between the external things they symbo- 
lize." Now if, to objective relations of all degrees of 
persistence, there must, to fulfil the law of intelli- 
gence, arise subjective relations of all degrees of cohesion; 
then, sinee the general relation of subject and object is 
given along with each correspondence between a particular 
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objective relation and a particular Biibjective relation, f£ ' 
foUowB that this general relation between euhjeet and object, 
more peraietent in experience than any particular relation, 
must have, answering to it, a more coherent relation in con- 
Bciousneas than any other. In a parallel way, 

this is an outcome of the law of a^ociatiou as inductively 
established, or as deductively explained by the formation 
of nervous connexiouB proportionate in their defiiiitcoesa 
and permeability to the numbers and strengths of the dis- 
charges they carry. For if the converse between organism 
and environment unceasingly discloses some power beyond 
consciousness, which in every perception and act operates 
upon the power within consciousness, or is operated upon by 
it; then the co-existence of subject and object must, by 
the law of association, either as empirically established or 
rationally interpreted, produce an answering connexion iii 
consciousncBB stronger than any other. 

So is it, too, with certain other elements of the argu- 
ments by which Realism was justified. Examination of the 
dynamics of consctouaiiess proved that in thinking, continual 
trials are made of the relative cohesions between states of 
consciousness; with the result that the most coherently- 
connected states remain outstanding as beliefs. Tliis result 
we saw may be interpreted in physiological terms as the 
issue of a conflict of tendencies among nervous diseliarges 
to take various lines; of which tendencies the strongest 
finally prevails: such strongest being that which takes the 
most permeable route, and such most peniicable route being 
one that has been made most permeable by tlic most nume- 
rous experiences. Hence the irreversiblcness of our be- 
lief in a reality beyond consciousness as well as a reality 
in consciousness. In like agreement with thia 

principle of nervous evolution, elaborated in the " Physical 
Synthesis," was that subjectively-established test of belief 
which we found to bo the Universal Postulate, For a proposi- 
tion of which the negation is inconceivable — a propositioiV' ■ 
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ftnroed of states of consciousness indissolubly connected 
in a certain order^answers psycliologically to a reflex action 
occurring between the two correlative nerve-agencies: au 
action such that, the one being excited, excitement of the 
other follows irresistibly. And since, in conformity with 
the general theory set fortli, those organized connexions 
of which reflex actions are the functions, have been organ- 
ized by recurring discharges practically infinite in num- 
ber; the implication is that such reflex intellectual actions 
as those which the inconceivability of the negation supposes, 
answer to the most multitudinous experiences, and are there- 
fore most certain. 

So that these agreements, like the preceding agreementa, 
imply the conclusion that the consciousness of subject and 
object is organically fixed. The belief in an external world 
is the outcome of reflex intellectual actions established, like 
all those others which entail fonua of thought, during that 
moulding of the orgauiam to the environment which has 
been going on through countless millions of years. 
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§ 475A;. That feeling ia a large, if not the larger, factor 
in determining belief, is shown by the fact that, in con- 
troversies concerning even matters the most remote from 
human interests, men will commit themselves to imjxjsai- 
bilitiea of thought, rather than surrender hj-pothesee on 
behalf of which their amour pr(y^*re baa been enlisted. They 
will ask assent to each suceeesive proposition in an argu- 
ment, on the ground that the contrary cannot be imagined; 
at tile same time that the conclusion tbej would establish by 
such argument, is one of which the affirmation ifi more con- 
Bpieuoualy unimaginable. 

A striking example of this has of late been furnished 
by certain mathematicians, in their theories about non- 
Euclidean spaces. By a chain of reasoning, the existence, 
or at any rate the possibility, of a fourth dimension in 
space is held to be proved. Each link in tliia chain of 
reasoning consists of premises and inference; the last of 
which is said to be necesaitated by the first. If inquiry ia 
made why, the premises being given, this inference must be 
admitted; the reply is that, given the premiaea, the contrary 
inference is inconceivable. Nevertheless, the conclusion of 
the entire argument, notwithstanding its inconceivability, is 
offered for acceptance as a legitimate conclusion. A fourth 
dimension in space can be conceived neither as existing nor 
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mB possible; and yet the teat of inconceivabilitv is here disre- 
garded as of no moment, though assent to each step in the 
argument is regarded aa imperative because negation of it 
inconctivable. An instance even more extreme in its 

iiicongruitj, is furnished by the reasons assigned for assert- 
ng the possible imtruth, under certain conditions, of the 
Euclidean doctrine concerning parallel lines. Setting out 
with data which cannot be conceived, the argument pro- 
ceeds by steps which are to be admitted because the nega- 
tions of them cannot be conceived, and reaches a conclusion 
which is held to be proved, though it cannot be conceived. 
Let there be postulated the existence of intelligent beings 
in space of two dimensions; then, and then, and then, 
&c. ; therefore — Such is the form of the demonstration. 
But saying nothing about the inconceivability of beings in 
space of two dimensions only, there is the preceding incon- 
ceivability of space of two dimensions only, itself. No con- 
sciousness of such space, in the absence of a third dimension, 
can be framed. A mathematician once instanced to me the 
surface of a solid as exemplifying such space. But how ia 
the surface of a solid to be conceived apart from the soUd! 
— which implies a third dimension. Not even the attempt 
to think of a plane without thickness, can be made 
without the thought of thickness being involved in the 
hypothetical exclusion of it: the third dimension per- 
sistently intrudes. If I am asked to admit that though 
space of two dimensions without a third cannot be con- 
ceived, yet the absence of a third may be postulated as 
possible; then, at the first step in the argument, and at each 
succeeding step. I use the same licence, and say that though 
the reverse inference to that drawn cannot be conceived, yet 
the reverse inference may be postulated as possible, and, 
postulating it as possible, I decline to accept the inference 
offered: the argument is brought to a stand. Either the 
impossibility of framing a proposition in thought must he 
[d a valid reason for rejecting it, or it must not. But 
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whichever alternative is accepted iniiat be adhered to. Rea- 
aoning which now assumes the validity of this test and now 
its invalidity, is siiiciiJal.* 

I am led to make this seemingly-irrelevant criticism hy 
the suspicion that metaphysical opponents will perhaps deny 
a proposition which I was about to lay down as beyond 
question. I purposed setting out by saying that the ag- 
gregate of ideas and feelings composing consciouanesa, 
either forms the totality of existence or it does not, when 
I was arrested by the thought that those who deny other 
immediate dicta of consciousness may with equal propriety 
deny this. If in some instances hypotheses which cannot 
be framed in thought are posited and argued from, euch 
hypotheses may be posited and argued from in this instance 
too. Beliefa entailed by mental necessities, if rejected in 
other cases, may as well be rejected in this case. 

Nevertheless I shall here aaaume, as the only pos^ble 
BlteniBtives, that there ia existence beyond consciousness, 
or that there is no existence beyond consciousneaa. I^et 
Hs consider the implications of each alternative; taking the 
last first. 

§ 475'. Of the proposition that there is no existence be- 
yond consciousness, the first implication is that conscious- 
nesB is unlimited in extension. For a limit which con- 
sciousness cannot transcend, implies an existence which im- 
poses the limit; and this must either be an existence be- 
* Hskinp these inconccirable wnuTnptionB may have, u is ftilegfd 
ftdrnntnges oa a method of inquiry. By ascertaining what iiDpossible 
conclinions arise when certain iIaU of consciousness are supposed absent- 
It may In shown what truths are neccss&rily involved in the constitution 
of oonsclousneBs. Discovering what happens when operations with sym- 
bols nnewoHnir to three dimensions are complicated by the introduction 
of a symbol standing for a hypothetfc»l fourth, may help to elucidate the 
laws of relation among the pymbnls which answer to the three. But 
admission of this may go along with denial that the conclasions drawn 
have either actual or possible correspondences tn existence beyond con- 
adoosnesft 
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■*yond consciousness, which is contrary to the hypothesis, or 
an existence within conBciouaness other than itself, which 
is also contrary to the hypothesis. Something which re- 
strains consciousness to a certain sphere, whether it be in- 
ternal or external, must be something other than conscious- 
ness—must be something co-existing, which is contrary to 
the hypothesis. Hence consciousness being unrestrained iu 
its sphere becomes infiuife in space. 

A further implication is that consciousness is infinite in 
time. To conceive any limit to consciousness in the past, is 
to conceive either that preceding this limit tliere was some 
other actual existence at the moment when consciousneas 
commenced, which would be contrary to the hypothesis, 
or that there was some potential existence which then 
became actual, wliicli potential existence, if not regarded 
as other existence (which again would be contrary to the 
hypothesis), must have been the same existence in another 
form. 

In the absence of any other existence limiting it In time 
and space, consciousness must be absolute or unconditioned. 
No cause existing beyond it, all cause exists within it — 
everything within it is self-determined. To say that there 
are conditions whii^h determine anything witliin it, is to say 
that there is existence independent of it, which is contrary 
to the hypothesis. Hence, any state of consciousness, as a 
pain, ia self -produced, and continues only in virtue of con- 
ditions which consciousness itself imposes. The ending of 
any state, say a pleasure, is causetl solely by the operation 
of consciousness on itself. Any thought framed thus or thus, 
may be framed with equal facility in any other way ; since to 
say that there is anything which determines it in one way 
rather than another, implies some extrinsic power which is, 
or has been, operative on consciousness, which again ia con- 
trary to the hypothesis. 

In brief, then, if there is no existence beyond conscious- 
E there is no other being either of the same kind or 
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of another kind; then eonBciousness, eternally exiating, iJP 
at once creator and created. It always haa been, is, and 
will be, the sum of all causes and effects, omnipotent and 
omnipresent. 

Further, it may he noted that in the implied absence of 
any limit to consciousness, there cannot be framed even 
the hypothesis of any other existence; seeing that the 
framing of such hypotlieaia implies the conception of a limit 
to consciousness beyond which there may be this other 
existence, and if consciousness is unlimited, this conception 
becomes impossible, because there is no limit beyond which 
other existence may be conceived. So that under such con- 
ditions, the question of objective existence as distinguished 
from subjective existence is rigorously excluded. The 
metaphysical problem cannot even be entertained, 

§ 4T6m. Take, now, the alternative, that there is exist- 
ence beyond consciousness. If consciousness Is not the wholo 
of existence, several implications arise. 

This other existence must be entirely inert, or partly 
inert and partly active, or entirely active. If it ia entirely 
inert, then its relation to consciousness can be such only as 
to exclude consciousness from a region of lieing it would 
otherwise fill. In this case consciousness, thongh not un- 
limited, remains, within its limits, absolute: in the absence 
of any other energy, its actions are in all respects self-de- 
termined. If, on the other hand, this other existence ia 
either partially active or wholly active, then eonsciousncsa 
ia not only reetricte*l in its sphere, but is liable to be acted 
upon: the energy manifesting itself in consciousness, co- 
exists with another energy capable of working changes in 
it and being changed by it. For if these two energies do 
not stand in such relation as to affect one another, then each 
is to the other practically non-existent; and we are brought 
again to the condition in which consciousness becomes, 
within its sphere, absolute. 
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H^ But now if these two existences, both seats of energy, co- 
exist in such wise as to affect one another, there is neces- 
sarily implied some place where the action of one upon the 
other occurs, and where, consequently, they bound one 
another. The conception of the two as separate energies, 
implies some kind of limit at which the one ceases and the 
other begins. In what way this limit is constituted does 
not here concern ua.* It suflBces, for the purpose of the 
argument, to point out that unless consciousness is every- 
where shut off from other existence by ttiat which is, rela- 
tively to itself, an impassable limit, then the implication is 
that, transcending the limit, it can include within itself the 
extra conscious existence; which is contrary to the hypo- 
thesis. 

The presence of some bound where the one existence 
ceases and the other begins, implies either unlikeness be- 
tween the two existences or breach of continuity ; but which- 
ever alternative be assumed, it equally results that the 
existence outside the limit becomes by contrast unconscious. 
To suppose that something beyond consciousness can bo 
present in consciousness as a part of it, is to suppose that 
consciousness has gone beyond its limits and incorporated 
this something, which is contrary to the hypothesis. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, with the admission of a limit to conscious- 
ness, there goes the admission that whatever lies beyond 
it is antithetically opposed as something into which con- 
sciousness cannot enter, and as thus, by the exclusion of 
consciousness from it, rendered, relatively to consciousness, 
unconscious. Though existence beyond consciousness may 
be as a whole of the same nature, or though parts of it 
may be of the same nature, yet the occurrence of a breach 
of continuity prevents such outer consciousness from being 
present in consciousness as such. 

But now, such being the relations between the two ex- 
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iatences, what must be the nature of their intercourset 
Where the one energy acts on the other (we will for con- 
venience call them outer and inner, though thia is not neces- 
Bary to the argument), the cauae and the effect must differ; 
since the effect, being a product of the co-operation of the 
two energies, cannot be like either. To say that an outer 
cause produces an inner effect identical with itaelf, is to say 
that the inner existence is acted upon without either acting 
or re-acting; which is practically to aay that it has no at- 
tribute by which existence is distinguished from non- 
existence. As the resultant of two forces differs from both, 
every product arising in conseiouaneas from co-operation of 
the inner and outer energies, or parts of them, can he like 
neither of its factors. So is it, too, respecting any mxua 
among the causes in the one and any n^ariM among the effecta 
in the other. To say tliat the inner relations of effects can 
he identical with the outer relations of causes, is to say that 
while the outer causes are transfonned in working the inner 
effects, yet the order among them undergoes no transforma- 
tion; and this ia to say eitlier that there is no inner order, 
or that the inner order is inopcrati%'e. If the inner existence 
has no order, then it has no parts distinguishable in either 
space or time; in which case its existence ia indistinguishable 
from non-existence. If, while it is admitted that the inner 
existence has some order, it is held that this order ia not a 
factor which, co-operating with the outer order, produces a 
resultant order; then the implication is that there is a kind 
of order which is indistinguisliablc in its effects from no 
order. But unless this implication is accepted, it must be 
admitted that whatever inner order exists, must, by its co- 
operation, modify the impressed outer order: the inner order 
of effectsmust bemadetodiffer from theouterorder of causes. 
Thus, then, rejecting as we are compelled to do the hypo- 
thesis that consciousness is the sole existence (since as we 
see this cannot without suicide entertain the metaphysical 
hlem), and accepting the alternative that there is t 
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e other than consciousness, we find that the conclusiong 
reached are inevitable. If we exclude the hypothesis that 
both the existences are inert {in which case the existence of 
either would be to the other the same as its non-existence) ; 
and if we exclude the hypothesis that the inner existence ia 
inert and the outer active (wliich would imply that the inner 
existence has not that trait by which it knows itself as con- 
sciousness); and if we exclude the hypothesis that the inner 
existence is active and the outer inert (which, save by the 
presence of limits, would leave the inner existence in every 
respect self-determined or absolute); and if we posit the 
remaining hypotheBis, that both inner and outer existences 
are active; there necessarily emerge the conclusions, first 
that, by the intercourse of the two, the existence of each ia 
imphed, and second that causes and their connexions in the 
one must differ from effects and their connexions in the 
other. The two necessities are co-equal. 

For if it be said that an effect wrought by the one 
on the other ia not like its cause in the other, it ia simul- 
taneously said that there is a cause in the other. If it be 
said that no connexion between the effects in the one can 
be like the connexion between the causes in the other, it ia 
simultaneously said that there is a connexion between the 
causes in the other. That is to say, while to the inner 
existence the outer existence is represented by its effects, 
but cannot be presented in its nature; yet the represent- 
ation of it by its effects, necessarily implies its co-ex- 
istence. 



§ 475«, This ai^iment, of course, sets out with certain 
fundamental data of consciousness. There are involved 
the ideas of limit, of difference, of likeness, of inclusion 
and exclusion, of cause and effect. There are taken for 
granted the neccsaary dependences of certain conclusions 
on certain premises. Of mutually -exclusive alternatives 
it is assumed that acceptance of the one necessitate^ 
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rcjoctiou of the other. It may be contended, and ri| 
contended, that these primary intuitions, reduced to their 
lowest temia, themselves imply tlie co-exiatence of subject 
and object. But, as said at the outset {First PHndpUt, 
§ 39), the intellect can no more stir without the aid 
of certain consolidated conceptions, than the boily can 
stir without the aid of its limbs. The validity of these 
conceptions cannot, therefore, be shown by any argument; 
Bince, from step to step, such argument takes for granted 
their validity. If subject and object exist, then, necessarily, 
intelligence is baaed on the relation between them; and if 
BO, it can use no argument to show the existence of the 
object, which does not directly or indirectly imply the ex- 
istence of the object. If, as repeatedly pointed out, the 
proof of any truth is the afUliation of it on some more 
general truth, and this again on some truth still more 
general, until the most general truth is reached; then the 
most general truth cannot be proveil. We can do no more 
than show that this ultimate dictum of consciousness, to- 
gether with all those derivative dicta constituting our in- 
destructible conceptions, everywhere harmonizes with all 
dicta otherwise arrived at. 

The foregoing argument, then, simply brings out the 
facts that, of the two alternatives that there is existence 
beyond consciousness, and that there is no existence beyond 
consciousness, the first is in all ways congruous with other 
deliverances of consciousness, and the last is in all ways 
incongruous with them. The last, implying that conscious- 
ness is eternal, omnipresent, and omnipotent, also implies 
that the hypothesis of other existence being of necessity 
excluded, the metaphysical problem cannot arise : to siippose 
that the question of subject and object can be entertained, 
is to suppose the hypothesis nntnic. The first, implying that 
consciousness is an existence limited and circumscribed by 
other existence, while it implies that co-existence of subject 
and object which all our intellectual operations pre-stip] 
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and renders the fabric of our conelusioiis conristentj yields tbe 
further conclusion that the outer reality, though present to 
the inner reality as existing, cannot be known in its nature. 

Thus we are brought again, by another route, to the doc- 
trine of Transfigured Realism. We are shown that, while the 
opposed doctrines are consistent neither within themselves 
nor with other beliefs, this doctrine ia internally consistent 
and consistent externally with our beliefs at lai^e. 

Here, however, we are chiefly concerned to observe its 
consistency with the several groups of conclusions reached 
in the successive parts of this work. 



§ 475c As already shown, the conception of Mind as 
consisting, in common with Life at large, of definitely com- 
bined heterogeneous changes in correspondence with ex- 
ternal co-existences and sequences, necessarily posits the 
relation of subject and object. The interpretation of reflex 
action, instinct, reason, feeling, and will, as factors in the 
adjustment of inner relations to outer relations, unavoidably 
pre-supposea an external reality, as well as an internal real- 
ity. And the reasoning used to show that the nervous sys- 
tem, and therefore the consciousness accompanying its ac- 
tions, is evolved through tbe converse of organism and 
environment, cannot be carried out without assuming 
organism and environment. 

With scarcely less clearness is the realistic assumption 
involved by those analyses which reduce conscioiisneas to 
its lowest terms. The decomposition of complex ideas into 
simpler ones, and of these again into simpler, until there 
are reached, as the simplest, the relations of unlikeness and 
sequence; everywhere takes for granted the existence of an 
external distribution which the internal distribution repre- 
sents. When, for instance, there are analyzed certain forma 
of consciousness in the ego, as Space and Time, the analyaa 
pre-supposes certain forms in the non-ego, which, if not 
copied by those in the ego, are symbolized by them. 
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But while tbroughout botli syntlieses and analj^ses, 
ism 18 at every step a necessary unplicatiun, there is not 
necessarily implied Crude Realism. Contrariwise, the ar- 
gument everywhere lianiionizea with, and in some places 
involves, Transfigured Realism. The conclusion that every 
nervous discharge consists of successive pulses, making it 
clear that the discharges being like one another cannot be 
like the initiating stimuli which arc unlike one another, we 
found to agree with the induction that feelings are relative to 
the size, nature, state, and part of the organism affected ; and 
both of them we find congruous with that d priori inference 
reached above, that during the converse between including 
and included existences, outer causes and inner effects can- 
not be identical in nature. So, too, the truths of 
nervous structure, implying that the internal nexus of nerv- 
ous changes cannot be like the external neseua of actions to 
which these nervous changes are adjusted, agreeing as it did 
with the induction that the relations in consciousness, vary- 
ing with the dimensions, structure, and position of the 
organism, cannot be like those dependences in the environ- 
ment to which they refer, agrees also with the above <J 
^wwn inference, that the distribution of effects in a limited 
existence must be unlike the distribution of causes in the 
existence limiting it. Thus, whether 
presented under its most abstract form as above, or under a 
more concrete fonn as before, the doctrine of Transfigured 
Realism, which is but another aspect of the doctrine 
of the Unknowable, harmonizes with the results of both 
' syntheses and analyses; since, while they imply that inner 
thoughts answer to outer things, in such wise that cohesions 
in the one correspond to persistences in the other, they do 
not imply that the correspondence is anything more than 
symbolic. 

Not only is the actuality of subject and object an impli- 
cation which everywhere emerges, but the genesis of the 
notion of subject and object is congruously explained. Aa_ 
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already said, if the faculties of the subject Uave been moulded 
by converse with the object, the existence of the object is 
uecesaarily given in the constitution of these faculties of the 
subject which have been moulded upon it. lueritably, too, 
an explanation of conBciousness will be possible if the 
generating object ia postulated; while no explanation of 
consciousness will be possible in the absence of the generat- 
ing object. The rise of the cognition that the 
two are independent is also explicable. Whether we con- 
sider from a personal point of view that process of self -inter- 
pretation which, as a primary result, evolves the notions 
of subject and object {as we did when watching how the 
vivid and faint aggregates segregate); or whether we con- 
sider the process vicariously and under its most abstract 
form, as we have done above, by observing what must happen 
to an active existence circumscribed by another active 
existence; we see that there unavoidably arises a distinction 
between that set of manifestations which, being controllable 
by an energy ever welling up within, are grouped together 
ae an ego, and that set of manifestations which, not being 
thus controllable, originate the consciousness of an outer 
energy or non-ego. 

Once more we are shown why, though eonsciousneas of 
an existence beyond consciousness is inexpugnable, yet 
thb extra-conscious existence not only remains inconceiv- 
able in nature, but the nature of its connexion with con- 
sciousness cannot be truly conceived. Carrying on its 
operations in terms of its own states and the relations 
among them, consciousness cannot frame in thought a re- 
lation of which one term is beyond consciousness. And yet, 
compelled as it is to recognize objective existence, it can 
never cease its efforts to make objective existence one terra 
of a relation in consciousnesa. Even restrained by its limits, 
but ever trying to exceed them, consciousness cannot but 
use the forms of its activity in figuring to itaelf that which 
tjwimot be brought within these forms; and is obliged 1 
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tliese forms to think of tlie relation of atibject an^T^ec 
as like relationa lying within itself. But since one term of 
fiucli relation lies outside of it, neither the term nor the 
relation can be completed in thought. Yet the form of 
thought has to be filled up; and the only possibility is a 
symbolical fitling-up of it — ending an unfinished relation 
by an unknown term. To thia conclusion we are brought 
whether we contemplate subject and objeet under their 
most abstract forms, as included and including existences; 
or whether we eontemplate them under their concrete forms, 
as we did throughout the discussion which ended in the doc- 
trine of Transfigured Realism. 

g 475p. And then, to round off this exhibition of con- 
gniities, we may note that arrival at the doctrine of 
Transfigured Realism, is a last step in that general process 
by which Mind is made a differentiated and integrated divi* 
sion of the totality of being. 

Regarding Evolution as all-compreliensive, and regarding 
every consciousness as an individualized part of the Uni- 
versal Power, we have to observe how, at its higliest stage, 
consciousness exhibits the traits of advanced evolution, not 
only in other ways but also by becoming most distinctly 
marked off from surrounding existence. In the Prinoij>U»of 
Biology, % 53, we saw that during evolution, physically con- 
eidored, organisms are more and more decidedly differenti- 
ated from their environments in respect of structure, form, 
composition, specific gravity, temperature, and self-mobility. 
In the foregoing parts of this work it has been shown that in 
the course of evohition, psychically considered, the aggregate 
of states and changes constituting consciousness, while aug- 
menting in quantity, while growing more heterogeneous in 
its components, while integrating into a more coherent 
whole, while acquiring increased definitenese in the kinds 
and relationa of its parts, becomes by these traits contrasted 
more markedly with surrounding activities. And here i 
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remains to be shown that it also becomes divided from them 
bv a sharper line of demarkatiou. 

For a long time after there is consciousneae there is no 
self-consciousness. The states and changes of consciousness 
are not known to themselves as constituting a separate 
entity. Even in low etalea of human evolution, self-con- 
sciousness is very incomplete: that circumscription of con- 
sciousness which is implied by the pronoun " I," is for a 
long time imperfect in the child, who continues to speak 
of himself objectively. In the savage, too, there exists no 
SDch conception of his consciousness as that which is familiar 
to the civilized. The part of him which answers to what 
we call mind, he thinks of as a duplicate of his body, and 
thinks of it as no less material. Even as this becomes step 
by step de-materialized, it continnes to be thought of as per- 
vading him all through, and like him in aspect. And there 
are long al)sent from hie language all words by which 
mental phenomena, considered as such, are expressed. This 
incomplete differentiation of consciousness from material 
existence, is well shown in bim by the belief that the ^■irtue 
of a foe may be acquired by eating his flesh; and again, by 
the belief that a name, which in reality exists only as an 
idea in the minds of those who know it, has an objective 
existence and is a part of the owner's being. Under another 
form this confusion is shown us in the notion which long 
prevailed among civilized peoples, and is exemplified in 
mediseval drawings, that vision is effected by something pro- 
ceeding from the eye to the object; and that tlius con- 
eciousness, in a way, extends as far as the object. And 
the incomplete differentiation of subject and object thus 
markedly exemplified in lower stages of intelligence, is ex- 
emplifie<l among ourselves less markedly by Crude Realism. 
The beliefs that a noise exists objectively as such, that sour- 
ness, as tasted, inlieres in rinegar, and so throughout, 
similarly show us a border-region within which subject and 
object are confounded. What exist in consciousness as sen- 
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sations are identifieJ with properties in outer object*. Ifoet 
clearly is this aeen in the ordinary conception of mechanical 
force, which, present to coiiBciousncas under the form of 
effort, is Buppoeed to exist beyond consoiousiiess under the 
same fonn: the Earth's action on a falHng body is conceived 
HB a pull. 

But now Transfigured Realism completes the differentia- 
tion of subject and object, by dofinitely separating that 
which belongs to the one from that which belongs to the 
other. It does not, with Idealism, say that the object ddets 
only as perceived — does not alwHsh the line of demarkation 
between aubject and object by bringing the object within 
conBciousnese; but it admits the independent existence of 
the object as unperceived. It does not, with Crude Realism, 
hold that, apart from a perceiving consciousness, the object 
poBsesaes those attributes by which it is distinguUhed in 
perception — does not ascribe to the object something which 
belong to the subject. Asserting an impassable limit be- 
tween the two, it recognizes an external independent exist- 
ence which is the cause of changea in cousciousnesa, while 
the effects it works in eoneciousness constitute the perception 
of it; and it infers that the knowledge constituted by these 
effects cannot be a knowledge of that which causes them, 
but can only imply its existence. 

May it not, then, be said that in thus interpreting itself, 
subjective existence makes definite that differentiation from 
objective existence, which has been going on from the 
beginning of mental evolution? 
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*- S 4T6. The foregoing divisions of this work have had for 
their subject-matter the principles of Psychology, considered 
as the science of Mind in general. Though numerous 
special facts have been cited, and illustrations have been 
culled now from the mental phenomena seen in animals and 
now from those which men exhibit, yet the aim throughout 
has been to establish truths of universal application — to 
formulate the laws of psychical action at large, without 
reference to the particular forms of it displayed in this or 
that creature and this or that faculty. 

But the field of General Psychology having been ex- 
plored, there opens before us the far more extensive field 
of Special Psychology. After the task of arrinng at 
universal principles by induction from particular cases, and 
the deductive verification of these principles, there comes 
the task of explaining by them the multitudinous par- 
ticular cases which have not been recognized in the 
process of generalization. The nature of each mental 
power, considered as a distinguishable group of activities 
displayed in common by many animals, is ft question in 
Special Psychology least removed from the questions of 
General Psychology, The mental constitution of each 
animal, considered as an aggregate of such powers ad- 
.juflted in their kinds and degrees to the mode of life, is 
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a more special question — one the remotenosa of whicli fi 
questions of General Psycliology is conspicuous. And tlien 
among atill more special questions are those presented 
by individual iieeuliarities, and by the variations which the 
life of each individual displays. ^M 

§ 477. Of the vast field of research included within theifl 
bounds, we need here examine but a small part. Having 
presently to follow out Evolution under those higher forma 
which sotrietiea present, the special psychology of Man, con- 
sidered as the unit of which societies are composed, must be 
briefly outlined — or rather, sucli part of his special 
psychology as stands ia direct relation to sociological 
phenoraeD.. 

It b manifest that the ability of men to co-operate in any 
degree as members of a society, pre-suppoaes certain in- 
tellectual faculties and certain emotions. It is manifest 
that the efficiency of their co-operation will, other things 
equal, be determined by the amounts and proportions in 
which they possess these required mental powers. It is 
also manifest that, by continuing to co-operate under the 
conditions furnished by any social state, the amounts and 
proptrtioiis of these mental powers may be modified, and 
some modified form of co-operation may hence result; which 
again reacting on the nature ia ilaelf again reacted upon, 
Hence, in preparation for the study of social evolution, there 
have to be dealt with various questions respecting the 
faculties it brings into play, and respecting the modes in 
which these are developed during continued social life. 



§ 478. In the group of corollaries here to be gathered 
together, sundry of the facts and inferences already used in 
the development of general principles will naturally recui^— 
not, however, under the same aspects as before, but under 
aspects somewhat more specific and under relations to one 
L Annther more or less new. 
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I may further explain that while the aim will be to give 
an adequate account of those human faculties which take 
part as factors in social phenomena^ it will not be possible 
to limit ourselves absolutely to the manifestations of these 
faculties in human beings. Without glancing at the mani- 
festations of some of them in minds of inferior types^ we 
cannot understand their essential natures^ or the modes in 
which social life afFects them. 

To re-assure the reader, already wearied with multitu- 
dinous explanations, I may add that the needful statements 
will be comparatively succinct. After the full development 
of general principles in the foregoing divisions, the appUca- 
tions of them to be now made will be understood without 
much detaiL 
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§ 479. Before dealing, even briefiy, with special mentsl 
faculties in a s^-steniatic way, we must claaa them. Classi- 
fication ia here more difGcult than nsiial; and cattnot, in- 
deed, be effected in anything more than a vague way. Ob- 
serve the obstacles. 

Though a chemist may in a few cases be uncertain what 
group an element belongs to, as, for instance, whether 
selenium is metallic or non-metallic, yet generally bis di»"i- 
sions are precise: the things he deals with admit of sharp 
Miparations. If we arrange animals in classes, the diffi- 
culties that occasionally present themselves do not hinder 
us in marking out the great divisions and aul>-divisions. 
Evolution of organisms tends ever to produce more pro- 
nounced partings — alike between the great groups, the 
Hub-groupn, the sub-sub-grouiis, &c,; so that, using the 
analogy of a tree, each branch, bearing its secondary and 
lertiiiry branches down to the ultimate twigs, is always quite 
distiriet from its neighbours. Occasionally it may not be at 
a glance obvions which of two adjacent branches a certain 
twig belongs to; but a nearer examination resolves the 
doubt completely. But now, carrying further 

the tree-analogy, let us suppose that along with this 
continual <Iivergenee and rc-divcrgcnce of the branches, 
there bad gone on a continual inosculation. Suppose that 
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from the twigs of each branch, as it diverged, there werts 
sent out processes to join the twigs of a neighbouring branch ; 
and that then, from these two branches thereafter grow- 
ing in thb linked manner, there were sent out processes to 
join other similarly- linked branches ; and so on perpetually. 
It is clear that in this case definite classiticatiou would be 
impossible. 

Such a mode of development rudely symbolizes the de- 
velopment of the great nervous centres. There is similarly 
an integration proceeding ^W^ossMwith a differentiation. 
But the development of the functions necessarily follows the 
same course as the development of the structures. Hence 
it hapi>ens that these functions, which are what we call 
faculties or mental powers, are but imperfectly distinguished 
from one another; and there cannot be made a classification 
of them like that which we make of separable external ob- 
jects. We may indeed recognize broad contrasts; as, in 
the branched inosculating structure described, we could say 
of a certain part whether it belongctl to the right side or 
the left, the upper or the lower. But the perpetual inoscu- 
lation and rein osculation forbid anything quite specific. 

Duly recognizing the fact that the unspecific classification 
which remains possible is good so far as it goes, and, indeed, 
needful; and duly recognizing the fact that no kind of 
classification can be specific; there b a classification to be 
otherwise made, which we shall here find of great use. 
Carrying further the analogy employed, let us suppose that 
our symbolic tree added, year by year, to its periphery, a 
new stratum of divergent branches with their inosculating 
processes, and that the lateral communications thus esta- 
bUshed became continually wider; so that while in the in- 
nermost stratum adjacent pairs of branches only were 
connected, in the next above it pairs of pairs were con- 
nected, and above these, pairs of such clusters, and so on 
continually. Then the stnictures contained in this aggre- 
gate would be classifiable severally as belonging to the first. 
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Passing now to the second great class, which we 
guiah as Fbelinoh, we find that these are divisible iuto four 
parallel sub-classee. 

Pretentative feelings, ordinarily called sensations, are 
those mental states in which, instead of regarding a cor- 
poreal impression as of this or that kind, or as located here 
or there, we contemplate it in itself as pleasure or pain: as 
when inhaling a perfume. 

Pregentatime-representative feelings, embracing a great 
part of what we commonly call emotions, are those in which 
a sensation, or group of sensations, or group of sensations and 
ideas, arouses a vast aggregation of represented sensations; 
partly of individual experience, but chiefly deeper than 
individual experience, and, consequently, indefinite. The 
emotion of terror may serve as an example. Along with 
certain impressions made on the eyes or ears, or both, are 
recalled into consciousness many of the pains to which such 
impressions have before been the antecedents; and when 
the relation between such impressions and such pains has 
been habitual in the race, the detiuito ideas of the pains 
which individual experience has given, are accompanied by 
the indefinite pains that result from inherited exiierience— 
vague feelings which we may call organic representations. 

SepreaetUative feelings, compreliending the ideas of the 
feelings above classed, wlien they are called up apart from 
the appropriate external excitements. The feelings so re- 
presented may either be simple ones of the kinds first named, 
as tastes, colours, sounds, &c.; or they may be involved 
ones of the kinds last named. Instances of these are the 
feelings \vith which the descriptive poet writes, and which 
are aroused in the minds of his readers. 

Re-r^yreeeniative feelings, under which head are included 
those more complex sentient states that are less the direct 
results of external excitements than the indirect or reflex 
results of them. The love of property is a feeling of this 
kind. It is awakened not by the presence of any apecii 
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object, but by ownable object* at large; and it is not from 
the mere presence of sucli objects, but from a certain ideal 
relation to them, that it arbes. It consists, not of the 
represented advantages of possessing this or that, but of 
the repreeenteti advantages of possession in general — is not 
made up of certain concrete representations, but of the 
abstracts of many concrete representations; and so is re- 
representative. The higher sentiments, as that of justice, 
are still more completely of this nature. Here the sentient 
Btate is compounded out of sentient states tliat are them- 
selves wholly, or almost wholly, re-representative. 

Critical examination of these groups proves them to be 
bnt indefinitely distinguishable. That impossibility of 
sharp separation which even the two primary groups present, 
ia presented still more ob\'iously by the secondary groups; 
and becomes more conspicuous as we ascend to the highest 
of these. If we set out with the simplest sensation or pre- 
sentative feeling, we cannot free it from representative ac- 
companiments: these are involved both in the identification 
of it as such or such, and in the localization of it in Time 
and Space, On passing to Perception proper, we meet 
countless gradations in which the quantity of represented 
elements bears an increasing ratio to the quantity of pre- 
sented eiementa. ^Tien, having dropped all presented 
elements, we enter the region of purely-representative 
cognitions, we rise by degrees to greater heights of re-re- 
presentation. Similarly with the Feehngs. The quantity 
of representative feeling which accompanies a simple presen- 
tative feeling is indefinitely variable — witness the contrast 
between the touch of a stone and the odour of hay, one of 
which recalls other feelings in but inappreciable amoimts, 
and the other of which may produce a decided wave of 
pleasurable emotion. And in the region of feelings that 
contain no prcsentative element, there is a gradual passage 
to those in which the representativeness reaches its extreme. 

But while fully recognizing the fact that c 
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an €ut&ng]ed j)lextt8 which cannot be cut into parts witl 
more or lees arbitrariness; and wbile fnlly recognizing tbf 
consequent fact that the classification here outlined ia oper 
to criticiaina like those above pasaetl on elasaifications otbe^ 
wise framed; it is to be observed that the classificatioo 
according to degree of representativcncBs, applicable alike tc 
Cognitions and Feelings, ia especially adapted to our present 
purpose. Note the several reasons. 

§ 481. In the first place, it answers as a measure of Evo- 
lution, considered under its widest aspects. 

Degree of representativeness implies proportionat* de 
gree of inU^ration. The number of represented states 
connected in thought with a certain presented state, in- 
creases with the development of perception. According tfl 
the number of perceptions integrated into a generalization, 
is the validity of that generalization, other things equal 
According to the number of small generalizations (which 
are severally representative) that are integrated into a wide 
generalization (which is re-representative) is the increase in 
the breadth of thought. ThTOUghout, therefore, the degree 
of representativeness is a measure of the degree of unifica- 
tion of knowledge. 

Again, representativeness and dejmitenesa vary, otbei 
things equal, in the same ratio; for all indeflnitoness o£ 
thought is failure of representation. If a child confounda 
its p's and its q's, or if a sign-painter, aa sometimes happens, 
puts the thick stroke of the M or the W where the thin 
stroke should be, the implication is that the mental repre- 
sentation of a form previously presented, is but vague. 
A\niile an artist who sketches a portrait from memory, prove* 
that he represents to himself the face very vividly. Simi- 
larly, on analyzing errors in calculation or in reasoning, we 
find they arise from failures of representation: the relations 
among the states of conaciousnesa were not seen becauM 
the consciousness was indefinite. 
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^ Itepresentativeness U also a measure of complexity. Ob- 
serve some of the gradations. Here is a stupid dog which 
knows its master only my smelling at Mm. Here is an 
intelligent dog which ao remembers how its master's many 
visible attributes are combined, as to distinguish him by 
sight from other persons. Here is a physician who, beyond 
this identification, recognizes the marks o£ a disease; and 
not only sees in thought his patient's viscera, hut also where 
and what the lesion is. On comparing these cases it will be 
clear that the increasing representativeness of the conscious- 
ness goes along with its increasing complexity. More- 
over, representativeness measures not only the complexity 
shown by involution of kindred elements, as in the mathe- 
matician who from truths respecting special curves passes 
to truths holding of groups of curves, and then to others 
holding of groups of such groups; but it also measures that 
complexity which the increasing heterogeneity of the 
elements implies. Witness the advance from a rustic's con- 
ception of the Earth to that which a travelled geologist has 
reached. 

That the like holds of the Feelings — that in them, too, 
increasing integration, increasing definiteness, and increas- 
ing heterogeneity of composition are alike measured by the 
extent to which representation and re-representation have 
been carried, will be manifest on reconsidering the above 
definitions. 



§ 482. When, after observing how degree of representa- 
tiveness measures degree of evolution as defined under its 
most general form, we observe how it measures degree of 
mental evolution, as effected in the ways we have traced, we 
see more clearly still its fitness as a general standartl. 

It is quite evident that the growtli of perception involves 

representation of sensations; that the growth of simple 

reasoning involves representation of perceptions; and 

tat the growth of complex reasoning involves representa- 
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tion of the results of Bimple reasoning. So that the I 
moteness from sensation nccogsarily increases with tl 
intellectual elevation. And if the geneeis of the emotioi 
has gone on after the manner described in this work, the 
obviously, the steps have been from simple sensations 
Bensations combined with represented sensations, then 
represented sensations organized into groups, then 
representations of these representative groups: each highi 
degree of representation being made possible only by 
previous lower degree. 

Let UH look at the matter in the concrete — let us compa 
the mental activities of the child, the savage, and the cii 
lized man in his various grades of culture. An infaj 
gazing, grasping all it can, and putting to its mouth wha 
ever it lays hold of, shows us a consciousness in which pr 
sented feelings greatly predominate. An urchin, pulling ■ 
pieces his toys, building card-houses, whipping his to; 
gathering flowers and pebbles and shells, passes an intelle 
tual life that is mainly perceptive — presented feelings oi 
here l>eing associated with represented feelings, formin 
knowledge of the properties an<l aclions of things arounc 
and what goes on of higher representation, as in that dr 
matizing to which dolls and sets of miniature tea-thin( 
minister, is limited to actions observed in the householi 
In the boy and in the savage there is greater excnrsivene 
of representation; but still, representation that passes ni 
much beyond those wider concrete experiences which larg< 
spheres of activity have disclosed. Adventures, triumpha < 
strength and skill — these furnish subject-matter for tl 
talk of the uncivilized man and the air-castles of the youti 
representations are practically limited to the transactions i 
individuals. Only as maturity is approached do we find i 
a few of the civilized such higher degree of representatioi 
here passing into re-representation, as that which grou] 
particular modes of human action under general truth 
When, rising to intellectual activity of high type, we tall 
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^We example a statesman, we find that Le is habitually ab- 
sorbed in highly-representative tiioiight. What answer to 
give a despatch implies the imagination o£ numerous in- 
terests and influences; in the drawing np of a measure, 
representations of the balance of parties, of popular opinion. 
of press-criticism, affect the decision; and a speech justify- 
ing the measure, specifies evils and benefits and difficulties, 
each of which is a re-representation of many grouped results 
of involved otiser\-ations. 

Throughout the other half of the nature we may trace 
kindred contrasts. With sensational pleasures and paine 
there go, in the infant, little else but vague feelings of de- 
light and anger and fear — emotions rising; but little above 
direct representations of bodily sensations, and which we 
see exhibited by inferior types of creatiires. More complex 
emotions, as love of applause and love of property, become 
active in childhood: these are of the re-representative 
order. Afterwards we begin to see those higher emotions 
into which ajTupathy enters: regard for the welfare of 
others, usually shown but little in early life, is more fre- 
quently manifested. In sonic such stage as this the lowest 
type of man remains permanently. Re-representative emo- 
tions rarely in liim rise beyond a quite rudimentary sen- 
timent of justice. But in the civilized man, or at any rate 
in the superior fonii of civilized man, a desire for the public 
good, sometimes impelling too much personal sacrifice, be- 
comes a frequent trait. Here the highly-re-reprcsentative 
thoughts are productive of highly-re-representative emo- 
tions. Disregarding those simple surrounding things whicli 
almost exclusively interest the vulgar, the minds that are 
most developed emotionally, like those that are most de- 
veloped intellectuaily, are filled with imaginations in which 
the degree of re-representation reaches its extreme. 



§ 483. Throughout the succeeding chapters,, then, in 
leh we have to draw from general principles the special 
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corollaries concerning human nature as socially evolved, 
degree of representativeness will be our standard of degree 
of evolution. 

In the next chapter, we will thus measure the leading 
traits of intellectual development, as it affects, and is 
affected by, civilization. In the subsequent chapters we 
will similarly deal with the accompanying emotional de- 
velopment. 



CHAPTER in. 



DEVELOl'MENT OF COSrEPTIOSS. 



§ 484. During early stages of liuman progress, the cir- 
ciimstancea under wbich wandiTing families and email 
aggregations of families live, furnish experieneea compara- 
tively limited in their numbers and kinds; and consequently 
there can be no considerable exercise of faculties which 
take cognizance of tlie general truths displayed throughout 
many special tmtha. 

Suppose perpetual repetition of the same experience; 
then the power of representation is limited to rejiroduction 
of this experience in idea. Given two often-repeated dif- 
ferent experiences, and it thereupon becomes possible to 
discern in the representations of them what they have in 
common; to do which, however, implies that the represen- 
tative faculty can hold the two represent atious before con- 
sciousDCss; and the ability to do thb can arise only after 
multitudinous recurrences. In like manner it is clear that 
only after there have been received many experieni.'es which 
differ in their kinds but present some relation in common, 
can the first step \k taken towards the conception of a truth 
higher in generality than these different experiences them- 
selves. 

I say advisedly the first step, because no single series of 
Buch comparisons yields the consciousness of a truth one 
degree more general. It rerinires that there shall be other 
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sets of different special expcrieuces, throughout which 
constant relations are disfemed, before euch a conception 
hccomea possible; since sncli a conception cannot else he 
dissociated from a particular set of different experiences, 
and regarded as a truth belonging to a class of trutlia several- 
ly presented in other sets. 

Each increment of this advance implies a great increase 
in power of representation. Clearly, too, the habit of repre- 
senting tniths low in their degree of generality, must be long 
continued, and the correlative nervous structures well de- 
veloped, before many general truths of this order can be bo 
represented as to make discernible what still more genera! 
truth is common to them; since this impUea a representa- 
tion of representations. 

It follows, therefore, that in the course of human progress 
general ideas can arise only as fast as social conditions render 
experiences more multitudinous and varied; while at the 
same time it is to be observed that these social conditions 
themselvoa pre-siippose some general ideas. Each step 
towards more general ideas is instrumental in bringing about 
better and wider social co-operations: ao rendering the ex- 
periences still more numerous and varied, more complex, 
and derived from a wider area. And then, when the cor- 
relative experiences have become organized, there arises the 
possibility of ideas yet higher in generality, and a further 
social evolution. 

§ 485. Small power of representation implies inability to 
recognize procesaess that are slow in completing themaeh-ea; 
loTiff aeqiiencea are unperceived. 

The lowest men, identifj-ing intervals only by the migra- 
tions of animals and the flowerings of plants, and unable 
even to count high enough to mimber time by moons any 
considerable distance back, have no means of reckoning 
sequences longer than those of the seasons. Nor, indeed, 
do the lives they lead furnish any motives for reckoouig 
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Only by becoming settled — only by appregating 
into communiliea capable of accumulating traditional ex- 
periences, and presently of ke<-piug records, can men gaiu 
opportunities of establishing the connexions between antece- 
dents and consequents widely separated in time: be they 
those which occur in surrounding nature, in individual life, 
or in social affaii-s. 

Ilere, then, as before, the increasing representativeness 
of thought implied in mentally grasping natural processes 
that complete themselves in long periods, can arise only 
by d^rees as civilization advances— the growing faculty 
and the favouring conditions perpetually acting and react- 
ing. Until after a considerable gathering-up of deliberate 
observations there can be no conception of the astronomical 
year as a definite, regularly-recurring period. Until after 
enumeration has become easy, and the social state such 
that registers of some kind are preserved, there can be 
reached no definite conceptions of intervals including many 
years — even the duration of a human life not being previ- 
ously knowable. 

How the lengths of sequences foreseen are dependent 
on the lengths of recorded sequences; how both are depen- 
dent on long continuance of favourable social conditions, 
making possible both the records and the faculties that can 
grasp the phenomena recorded ; we see best in Science, and 
more especially in Astronomy. And what holds in this holds 
in principle throughout. 

Hence it inevitably happens that the primitive man has 
but httlejore^iffhi ; and shows no tendency to provide for 
remote contingencies. Until a developing society has 
facilitated such registration of events as makes remote con- 
tingencies recognizable; until the society has become so 
settled that measures taken to meet remote contingencies 
are not thwarted; there cannot be cultivated the power of 
conceiving remote results with the vi\-idness required to 
prompt measures for meeting them. That representative- 
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nesa of thougUt which makes possible tlie bringing-togcthtf" 
a present cause with an effect far distant in time, can be 
only little by little increased, along with the increasing 
facilities given by a settled society of joining auch cause and 
effect in experience. Only little by little, therefore, can 
anticipations of the future come to have effects in checking 
the immediate impulses. 

§ 486. Experiences made ever more numerous, more 
Taricd. more heterogeneous, more invnlvcxl, as by degrees 
civilization supplies them and develops the faculties for 
appreciating them, tend ever to widen the possibilities of 
tlinught and diminish the rigidity of belief; modr^abUUy 
ofheliff increases. 

As said iu § 253, " mental evolution, both intellectual and 
emotional, may be measured by the degree of remoteness 
from primitive reflex action." In reflex action, which is 
the action of nervous structures that effect few, simple, and 
often-repeated co-ordinations, the sequent nervous state 
follows irresistibly the antecedent nervous state; and does 
this not only for the reason that the discharge follows a 
perfectly-permeable channel, but also for the reason that no 
alternative channel exists. IVnm this stage, in which the 
psychical life ia automatically restrained within the narrow- 
est limits, up through higher stages in which increasing 
nervous complexities give increasing varieties of actions and 
possibilities of new combinations, the process continues the 
same; and it continues the same as we advance from the 
savage to the civilized man. For where the life furnishes 
relatively few and little-varied experiences — where tho 
restricted sphere in ivhich it is passed jHelds no sign of tho 
multitudinous combinations of phenomena that occur else- 
where; the thought follows irresistibly one or other of the 
few channels which the experiences have made for it — 
cannot be detcrmineil in some other direction for want of 
Bome other channel. But as faat as advancing civilization 
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more numcroua experiences to eack man, as veil efi 
accumulations of other men's experiences, past and present, 
the ever-multiplying connexions of ideas that result imply 
ever-multiplying possibilities of thought. The convictions 
throughout a wide range of cases are rendered less fixed. 
Other causes than those which are usual become conceiv- 
able; other effects can lie imagined ; and hence there cornea 
an increasing modiiiability of opinion. This modifiabiUty 
of opinion reaches iti extreme in those most highly -cultured 
whose multitudinous experiences include many experiences 
of errors discovered; and whose representativeness of 
thought is so far reaching that they habitually call to mind 
the various possibilities of error, as constituting a general 
reason for seeking new evidence and subjecting their con- 
clusions to revision. 

If we glance over the series of contrasted modes of think- 
ing which ciWIizalion presents, beginning with the savage 
■who, seized hy the fancy that something is a charm or an 
omen, thereafter continues firmly fixed in that belief, and 
ending with the man of science whose convictions, firm 
where he is conscious of long-accumulated evidence having 
no exception, are plastic where the evidence thoiigh abun- 
dant is not yet overwhelming; we see how an increase in 
freedom of thought goes along with that higher representa- 
tiveness accompanying further mental evolution. 

§487, Along with the relative simplicity, relative poverty, 
and relative rigidity, which characterize thought in its less- 
developed phases, there goes a relative limitation to con- 
crete conceptions: ahstrad, conceptitms are impossible. 

On reconsidering what has been said respecting the 
necessary order of the ascending steps, from few and small 
groups of experiences to the groups of such groups in 
which are discerned truths of wide generality, and so on to 
larger groups; it will be seen that where the experience'* 

i simple and little varied, the terms of thought must bo 
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Specific things and actions. Only as fast as general ft 
presented in common by many special facta, come to be 
recognized, can there arise conceptions having proportionate 
abstractneas — conceptions having the peculiarity that the 
matter of thought is no longer any one object, or any one 
action, but a trait common to many. With some object or 
action remembered us exemplifying an attribute or relation, 
there is joined the consciouanesa of a heterogeneous assem- 
blage throughout which it also occurs: the result being 
that this attribute or relation tends to be dissociated in 
consciousness from each member of tlie assemblage. Such 
conceptions of one degree of abstractness having become 
familiar, there arises the possibility of re-abstraction — the 
possibility of recognizing more-abstract truths common to 
many of these less-abstract truths. Each further step of 
this kind, which, as we see, implies a higher degree of 
representation and re-representation, is a further emancipa- 
tion from the primordial concreteness of consciousness. 
The terms of thought are no longer particular things and 
particular acts performed by them; but there are more and 
more distinctly conceived the general characters of things 
and classes of things, considered apart from the things 
themselves; and there are more and more distinctly con- 
ceived the general forces displayed, considered apart from 
the particular actions. 

After a certain stage in this progress there become pos- 
sible the conceptions of tipropert*/ and of a cause, which at 
first are impossible. I'ntil many special properties have 
been abstracted from groups of things displaying them, no 
such thing as the conception of a properly in general, con- 
sidered apart from special properties, can bo reached; and 
only after many special causes have l>een separated in 
thought from the classes of actions exemplifWng them, can 
there he formed any notion of cause in general. 

It will be manifest, therefore, that primitive thinking, 
which for each concrete consequent assigns a con< 
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antecedent (if it assigns any) does this not by choice but 
by necessity. There must be accumulation o£ exi>erienoea 
more numerous, more varied, more heterogeneous — there 
must be a correlative gradual increase of organized faculty 
and corresponding representativeness of thought, before 
there can be reached even the lower orders of those concep- 
tions we distinguish as scientific. Similarly, it is manifeBt 
that the conceptions we distinguish as religious, necessarily 
pass through parallel gradations. From the demon, thought 
of by the savage under a form equally concrete with that of 
the enemy he lights, up to that most abstract consciousness 
of Universal Power, to which a scattered few have reached, 
there is a progress made possible only by that development 
of facnlty which advancing ci\'ilization has produced. 



§ 488. E.tpericnces such as those received by the primi- 
tive man, furnish but few data for the conception of 
uniformity; whether as displayed in things or in relations, 
The notion of likeness, though to us seeming so simple a 
notion, is one gradually reached by that process of abstrac- 
tion which accompanies increasing representativeness of 
thought; and the daily impressions which the savage gets, 
yield the elements of the notion very imperfectly and in but 
few cases. 

Of all the objects around- — trees, stones, hills, pieces of 
water, clouds, ttc. — most differ widely in size, or shape, or 
colour, or in all these; and few approach complete likeness 
so nearly as to make discrimination difficult. Even between 
animals of the same species the ditferences are usually dis- 
cernible enough; and even where the individuals have the 
greatest degree of likeness, it rarely happens that, whether 
alive or dead, tliey are presented in just the same attitudes. 
Among odours, tastes, colours, and the sounds made by 
living creatures, there arc, indeed, close approximations; 
but there is rarely indistinguishableness. It is only along 
with a gradual development of the arts, accompanying 
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ascending stagea of civilization, tliat there come frequent'-^ 
experiences of perfectly straight Unea admitting of com- 
plete apposition; bringing the perceptions of equality and 
inequality. 

Still more devoid is savage life of the experiences which 
generate the conception of uniformity of succession. The 
sequences observed from hour to hour and day to day, seem 
anything but uniform: difference is a far more conspicuous 
trait among them. Thoiigh by atones tlirown and arrows 
shot, certain uniformities of sequence are presented — though 
after ascent there is descent, and after motion there is rest; 
yet in no two cases are the relations of phenomena alike: 
the heights reached, the curves described, and the times 
taken, obviously disagree. And since, as above shown, a 
general relation becomes thinkable apart from the many 
special relations displaying it, only as the faculty of abstrac- 
tion develops, it is only as the experiences cultivate this 
faculty that uniformities of sequence, even of simple kinds, 
become recognizable as uniformities. To sequences of longer 
durations and to those having more involved antecedents 
and consequents, the conception cannot he extcndeij until 
much lat<?r. Save in these few mechanical motions, there b 
but little regularity among the events experienced. The 
animals chased do not tiehave twice in just the same ways- 
Individuals of tlic tribe conduct themselves more or less 
diversely under like conditions; and each is more or less 
variable. Though each kind of plant yields its fruit in 
successive years at times not differing greatly, yet in the 
absence of an astronomical measure of the seasons, such 
regularity as it displays is not distinctly appreciable. And 
the astronomical sequences themselves, though exhibiting 
great regularity to the civilized races who have registered 
and analyzed the movements of the heavenly bodies, do not 
exhibit it to the uncivilized: such likenesses of dally 
motions as arc conspicuous, being obscured by unllkenesses. 
So that if wc contemplate primitive human life as a who! 
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^we see that multiformity of sequence rather than uniformity 
of sequence is the uotion whifh it tcmis to generate. 

When, after glancing at these original circumstances of 
the race, we turn to the circumstances brought about by 
civilization, we see that only as fast as the practice of the 
arte develops the idea of measure, can the consciousness of 
uniformity become clear. Tor only after the use of iuBtru- 
mentit for measuring lengths had made familiar the abstract 
ideas of equality and inequality; and only after the use of 
rude appliances for measuring intervals of time had given 
distinct ideas of equal and unequal durations ; and only after 
the use of the balance had made definite the consciousness 
of equal and imcfjual weights; did there come into exist- 
ence the materials for that conception of uniformity of 
actions and sei^uences which now seems to us bo natural. 

And if particular uniformities and classes of uniformities 
can be disentangled only as, along with progressing civi- 
lization and progressing arts, there come multiplying gene- 
ralizations and abstractions, with developing faculties for 
grasping them ; then the conception of uniformity in general, 
which is an abstraction from many particular uniformities, 
remains for a long time an impossible one. 

Thus the belief in an unchanging order — the belief in 
^wj, now spreading among the more cultivated throughout 
the civilized world, is a belief of which the primitive man ia 
absolutely incapable. Xot simply does he lack the experi- 
ences that give materials for the conception, but he lacks 
the power of framing the conception; he is unable to think 
even of a single law, much less of law in general. The need- 
ful representativeness of thought is to be acquired only by 
the inheritance of accumulated increments of faculty suc- 
cessively organized; and it is even now possessed in a high 
degree only by a very small minority, 

§ 48!>. Progress in definiteness of thought is one of the 
concomitants of that progressing representativeness whi 
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makes possible increasing generality, increaBing abs 
ness, aud the resulting couoeptioua of constant relations of 
coexistence and setjiicnce. 

Thoae conditions furnished by advancing ciWlizalion 
which make possible tlie notion of uniformity, simiiltancoue- 
ly make possible the notion of exactness. Until measures of 
Space, Time, and Force, come to be used, there is nothing 
to cultivate a consciouaness of definite agreement. Like- 
nesses as perceived by the primitive man, scarcely effer 
reaching to the perfect equality which the arts enable us to 
produce, the ideas of exactness and inexactness do not get 
clearly contrasted. This which holds among compared 
attributes, holds still more among compared relations. In 
the absence of appliances for measuring Time and Force, 
nothing like apeeific connexions can be established among 
causes and effects. The only specific connexions observable 
are those among the attributes of each species of animal; 
and even these present variations which conflict with the 
conception of preciseness. 

Ilence the primitive man has little experience which cul- 
tivates the consciousness of what we call truth. How closely 
allied this is to the consciousness which the practice of the 
arts cultivates, is implied even in language. We speak of 
a true surface as well as of a true statement. Exactness 
describes perfection in a mechanical fit, as well as perfect 
agreement between the results of calculations. Straight, 
and direct, and upright, are words applicable to business 
and conduct as well as to sensible objects; and crooked 
designates the policy that deceives, no less than an irre- 
gular line. The general notions of agreement antl disagree- 
ment, apply equally to two lines compared in their lengths 
and to two accounts of on event; and hence, in the absence 
of experiences that yield this general notion, accuracy 
of thought and precision of statement are not possible. 
There can exist neither the habit of expressing things 
definitely, nor the habit of testing assertions, nor a di 
G of the contrast between fact and fiction. 
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■ § 4flO. Credulity ia an inevitable eonoomitant of tLis 
primitive mental state: sceptieunn and oriiieism cannot 
become babitual. While there are no clear general con- 
ceptions and no dear abatracl conceptions, and while the 
ideas of uniformity, of law, of cause, of truth, are but rudi- 
mentary, none but vague notions of probability and im- 
probability exist. Such notions can be evolved only^rt 
poMU with the evolution of the notions we have just con- 
sidered. 

For, until multiplied experiences have made familiar 
certain generalltios of relation, there can be nothing in 
thought with which any anomalous relation alleged can 
conflict. Only as fast as conceptions of uniformity and law 
are acquired, can there come to be contrasted conceptions 
of things at variance with uniformity and law. Until the 
consciousness of cause gains distinctness, there can he no dis- 
tinct antithesis in thought between events that have known 
causes and events that have not known oauaes— that which 
is natural and that which is afterwards regarded as super- 
natural, are believed with equal readiness. 

Criticism then, even of that spontaneous kind which dia- 
tingiiishea the obviously -true from the obviously-untrue, be- 
comes habitual only as fast as the intellectual powers in 
general develop; while, conversely, the development of the 
intellectual powers implies the aid of criticism. And if 
the habit of spontaneous criticism can be established only 
as the representativeness of thought increases, still later 
must it be before there is reached the attitude of conscious 
and deliberate criticism; since this involves re-represented 
experiences not only of uniformity, law, cause, &c., but also 
of many errors that have been made and of the methodical 
examinations required to disclose them. 

§ 491. That in the lower stages of mental evolution 
imaghmtionXs feeble, and that it strengthens with each in- 
crement of intellectual progress, has been already said in 
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saying tliat each increment of intellectual progress implies 
increase in representativeness of tliouglit. Here, however, 
this truth must be stated in more familiar terms, because 
there is a ciirrc'itt notion that the less-advanced races and 
Bocieties are imaginative in a greater degree than the more- 
advanced. One of those confusions of thought which itself 
illustrates deficient power of representation, is shown in the 
belief that superstition implies active imagination, and that 
the decline of superstition results when the llights of imagi- 
nation become restrained. 

This confusion of thought lias been fostered by the 
habitual antithesis of prose and poetry, fact and fiction. 
Host of the literature which has much currency, being 
made up of statements known to be not actually true; and 
this literature, presenting fictitious personages, adventures, 
&c., being thus distinguished as avowedly imaginative; there 
has arisen an association between the idea of imagination 
and the idea unreality: the implication being that the 
imagination is powerful where the unreality is great; and 
consequently that people evolving and believing conce[ition3 
the most remote from truth, are thereby shown to be the moat 
imaginative people. After what has been said above, how- 
ever, it will be manifest that the mental evolution which ac- 
companies civilization, makes imagination more vivid, more 
exact, more comprehensive, and more excursive. As already 
shown, that habit of ttiinking in terms of concrete objects 
and acts which primitive superstitions show us, is a neces- 
sary accompaniment of low mental development; and as we 
have just seen, the credulity implied by such superstitions 
can decrease only as fast -as the experiences are organized 
into conceptions more numerous, more general, more ab- 
stract, more accurate — conceptions in which the quantity of 
things imaged, or imagine*!, is greater, and the representa- 
tion of them relatively clear. 

Acceptance of a proposition at variance with conspicuous 
fact, implies either so faint a mental image of the asserted. 
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relation or bo faint a mental image of the known relation 
with whicli it is at variance, that the incongruity is not per- 
ceived. If, for instanoe, a cabman, after the habit of hia 
class, instead of driving along two long main streets at right 
angles to one another, drives along a rectangular zig-zag 
having the general direction of a diagonal; his erroneous 
belief that this is the shorter route, implies that he so feebly 
imagines the space-relations as not to see that the sum of 
one set of short lines in the zig-zag must be equal to one of 
the long lines, while the sum of the other set of short lines 
in the zig-zag must be equal to the other of the long lines. 
TTU delusion is not the result of imagination but of want of 
imagination. And so throughout. By a superstitioiis mind 
the marii-ellous things listened to are so vaguely imagined, 
that the contradictions involved are not perceived; but just 
in proportion as the objects and acta are imagined clearly in 
all their characters, qualitative and quantitative, it bcoomea 
difficult to believe as occurring, that which is contrary to 
experience — the superstition is rejected. 

§ 492. One further trait of developing intellectual power 
seems worth adding. In continuation of the foregoing sec- 
tion let me point out a distinction of considerable moment 
— that existing between reminiscent imagination and con- 
structive imagination. 

Recurring to the doctrine that degree of intellectual 
evolution may be measured by degree of remoteness from 
reflex action; and remembering how in reflex action the 
combinations of psychical states are limited to repetitions of 
those which the organized connexions permit ; it will be seen 
that in primitive men, imagination can rarely go beyond 
reminiscence, and then to but a small extent. ^Vhen the 
only channels of thought are those established by experi- 
ences comparatively simple and of few kinds, the represen- 
tations can be little more than repetitions of the pre- 
sentations in their original order. But as fast as the 
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experiencee increase in number, complexity, and vaiieltj^ 
and &a fast as there develop the faciiltieg for granping the 
re[)rc8entation9 of them in all their width, and miiltiplk-ityt 
and diversity; so fast does thought become less restricted 
to the eetablisbed channels. When consciousncbs is liabi- 
tually occupied with greatly-involved aggregates of idea& 
which cohere with other such aggregates in ways that arc 
very various and not very strong, there arises a possi- 
bility of combining them in ways not given experience. 
Gaining greater freedom as it reaches the advanced stages 
of complexity and multiformity, thouglit acquires an ex- 
cursivencss such that witli the aid of slight sugges- 
tions — slight impulaes from accidental circumstances — ita 
highly -composite states enter into combinations never be- 
fore formed; and so there result conceptions which we call 

During the earlier stages of himian evolution, then, 
ibagination, being almost-excl naively reminiscent, is almost 
incapable of evolving new ideas. lu that sphere which 
answers to literature, its activity is limited to the nar- 
rating of jiast events; and generation after generation paasea 
without a discovery or an invention. Along with advance 
in civilization, original thoughts occur with increasing fre- 
quency. Literature ai]d art are no longer wholly reminis- 
cent; knowledge ceasing to consist entirely of statements 
received from ancestors, grows by the addition of new truths 
reached through original imaginations; and industry, from 
appliances once transmitted unchanged age after age, ad- 
vances to appliances that are with ever-growing abundance 
framed in correspondence with conceptions that never be- 
fore existed. 

From reminiscent imagination, then, which is an earlier 
and leas-developed faculty, we pass in the most civilized 
to constructive imagination — or rather, in a scattered few 
of the most civilized. This, which is the highest intel- 
lectual faculty, underlies every high order of intellectual 
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aeTueveracnt. And here, indeed, we may see how erro- 
neous ia another of the current notions about imagina- 
tion. Instead of construct ive imagination being, as com- 
monly supposed, an endowmeut peculiar to the poet and 
the writer of fiction, it ia questionable whether the man of 
science, truly so called, does not possess even more of it. 
The greater part of that imagination displayed in describing 
scenes and narrating adventures, whether in verse or prose, 
is reminiscent imagination — unusually vivid, perhaps, and 
distinguished by its emotional accomjianiment; but still 
having little more of the constructive character than is im- 
plied in kaleidoscopic re-arrangements of objects and ac- 
tions. Only on rising into that range where, beyond the 
mere oulsidea of things and persons and deeds, there are 
represented the peculiarities of character and combina- 
tions of ever-varying feelings whence tlie manifestations 
come, is the imagination exercised constructive in a high 
degree. And the const rue livenese of this imagination, 
though widely different in kind, is probably not greater 
in degree than that through which the cardinal truths of 
science are discovered — the representations and re-repre- 
sentations involved in the discovery of these, being still more 
remote from sensible experiences. 



§ 493. Intellectual evolution, aa it goes on in the human 
race along with social evolution, of which it is at once a 
cause and a consequence, is thus, under all its aspects, a 
progress in representativeness of thought. By consisting 
of representations that are more extended, more definite, 
more varied, more involved, the conceptions of developed 
intelligence are distinguished from those of undeveloped 
intelligence. And it is because they have this as their 
common character, that there exists auiong them throughout 
all their ascending stages, the con^enmis we have traced. 

Only as social progress brings more numerous and more 
heterogeneous experiences, can general ideas be evolved out 
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of special idoae, and the faculty of tluaking tliera acquired, 
Coiiataiit relations of plienomena in time, observable by tlie 
savage only in aeriueucea that are quick, cannot be e»ta- 
blislicil in respect of slow sequences until society has become 
settled: imtil then there cannot be exercised that repre- 
aentativenesa of thought required to grasp long peijiods and 
the connexions of phenomena presented in them. Widening 
experiences, producing more abundant and more varied 
associations of ideas, diminish the rigidity of belief by 
multiplying the possibilities of thought; and this increasing 
plasticity of thought that accompanies increasing represen- 
tativeness, continues throughout civilization to make beliefe 
more modifiable — so furthering other changes, mental and 
social. Advance in representativeness of thought makes 
possible advance in abstractness : particular properties and 
particular relations become thinkable apart from the things 
displaying them; afterwards the conceptions of property in 
genenil and relation in general become thinkable; and as 
the conceptions of property in general and relation in 
general become clear, there results the power of thinking 
of phenomena after the scientific manner, as products of 
forces acting under conditions. Hand in hand with ab- 
Btractness of thought goes recognition of uniformities — 
these being recognizable only when essential relations are 
abstracted from their non-essential accompaniments; and aa 
fast as recognized uniformities multiply, the conception of 
uniformity itself, leading to the conception of universal law, 
becomes possible. The habit of disentangling likenesses of 
connexion from among disguising phenomena, brings an 
appreciation of exact agreement — the notions of uniformity 
and of conformity act and react; and so there develops the 
idea of tnith along with the idea of correspondence. Until 
fact, consideretl as coincidence between a relation stated and 
a relation found to exist, has become clearly distinguished 
from fiction, in which coincidence has been either disproved 
or not ahowD ; and until there has arisen the implied pract 
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of making comparisons to test alleged coincidence ; there can 
be no established habit of doubting: crititUm and scep- 
ticism cannot exist in any clear forms until the abstract 
ideas of accuracy and truth have been reached; ao that 
credulity can diminish only as intellectual development 
reaches considerable heights. This progress in representa- 
tiveness of thought, which brings with it conceptions more 
general and more abstract, which opens the way to concep- 
tions of uniformity and law, which simultaneously raises up 
ideas of exact and ascertained fact, which so makes possible 
the practice of deliberate examination and verification, and 
which at the same time helps to change belief that is sudden 
and fixed into belief less quickly formed and more modi- 
fiable; is a development of what wc commonly call imagina- 
tion. While throughout the lower grades of human in- 
telligence, the concrete objects and acts within a narrow 
range of experience are reproduced in thought, and the 
imagination is thus almost exclusively reminiscent, that 
development of the conceptions which we have traced, im- 
plying a continually- wider exeursiveness of thoughts more 
numerous, more heterogeneous, more involved, and Imund 
together more variously and less coherently, makes possible 
new combinations of thoughts: imagination rises into the 
constructive form, and there is an increasing originality 
which tells at once on the industrial arts, on science, and on 
literature. 

This consensus throughout the development of the con- 
ceptions, is, indeed, an organic consensus. There i.'i among 
them an inter-dependence analogous to that existing among 
the fimctions of the viscera; no one of which can be effi- 
ciently performed without the rest being efficiently per- 
formed. How necessary is this consensus, we may, indeed, 
see in the less-cultivated of our own society; and especially 
in women of the inferior ranks. The united traits dis- 
tinguishing them are-^ — that they cjiiickly form very positive 
beliefs which are difficult to change; that their thoughts are 
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full of Bpeeial, antl mainly peraonnl, experiencea, with bnt 
few general truths, and no truths of high geuerality; that 
any abstraet conceptiou expressed to them they can never 
detach from a conerete case; that they are inexact alike in 
precedes and statementa, and are even averse to precision; 
that they go on doing things in the ways they were taught, 
never imagining hetter methods, however obvious; that 
Buch a thing aa the framing of an hypothesis, and reasoning 
upon it as an hypothesis, ia incomprehensible to them; and 
that thus it ia impossible for them deliberately to suspend 
judgment, and to balance evidence. Thus the intellectual 
traits which in the primitive man are the results not of 
limited experiences only but of correspondingly-undeveloped 
faculties, may be traced among ourselves in tlioae cases 
whore the life, relatively meagre in its expi'ricncea, has oat- 
cultivated these faculties up to tlie capacity of the type 



CHAPTER IV. 

LANQDAOE OF THE EMOTIOHS. 



§ 494. Before sketching the emotional development 
which, like the intellectual development sketched in the 
last chapter, accompanies social evolution, we must con- 
sider the ways in which human beings influence one 
another. Beyond those effects on one another's intellects 
which signs and words consciously used enable them to 
produce, there are the effects, much deeper in origin, much 
more powerful, and in a sense more important, which 
they unconsciously produce on one another's feelings by 
the physical manifestations that accompany feelings. The 
first class of effects, wrought through language properly 
so called, does not here concern ns; but the second 
class of effects, wrought through what is metaphorically 
calle<i the language of the emotions, must be briefly ex- 
plained. 

Already among the Data of Psychology, in chapters on 
" Nervous Stimulation and Nervous Discharge " and on 
" j^Cstho-Physiology," the foundations were laid for the 
needful interpretations. The principles there expressed 
generally have here to be applied specially,* 

• The concpption set forth in this chapter goes back. howerBT, to n miioh 
earlier date than the first part of this work. It is indirectly implied in an 
Essay on ■' Personal Beanty," first published in 18.M ; and also in one on 
"Gracefulness" in the same year. It is clearly indiealed in g 200 nf the 
First Edition of this work, published in 1S55. In Essays on the "Origin 
53a 
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§ 495. Every feeling, poriiiheral or eenfrnl — sctieatii 
or emotioual — is tiic cont^oniilaut o£ a nervous disturbance 
and resulting nervous distiharge, that liaa on the body botb 
a epeeial effect and a general effect. 

As before explained, tlie general effect is this. The mole- 
cular motion disengaged in any nerve-centre by any stimu- 
lus, tends ever to Bow along lines of least resistance 
tlirougliout the nervous system, exciting otiier nerve-centres, 
and setting up otber diiicUargoa. The' feelings of all orders, 
moderate as well as strong, which from instant to instant 
arise in const^iousness, are the correlatives of nerve-wavea 
continually being generated and continually reverberating 
throughout the nervous system — the perpetual nervous 
discharge constituted by these perpetually-generated 
waves, affecting both the viscera and the muscles, voluntary 
and involuntary. 

At the same time, every particular kind of feeling, 
sensational or emotional, being located in a specialized 
nervous structure that has relations to special parts of 
the body, tends to produce on the body an effect that is 
special. The speciality may be very simple and constant, 
as in a sneeze; or it may be much involved and variable 
within wide limits, as in the actions showing anger. But 
all qualifications being made, it is undeniable that there 
is a certain apecialization of the discharge, giving some dis- 
tinctiveness to the bodily changes by which each feeling 
is accompanied. 

Hence, in studying emotional language, we have to re- 
cognize two classes of effects — those of the diffmr^ dia- 
charge, and those of the restricted discharge. And fiirther, 
this last has to be distinguished into the ^mdirect^d and 
the (firccfetf— that which takes place without motive, and 

and Ptinclion of Miibip," and on the " Physiolopr of Lnnghter," pnblislied 
in IMTnnd in 1860 renpectivflly, speelnl ftpplicnlionsof it are wnrked nnt. 
Here, in retamlng to the conception, I h«ve developed it into a more 
■fsteiDAlic form, and given it mrndr? ext«iis[oii8. 
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that which ia shown in the muscular actions guided by 
motive. 



§ 496. The diffused discharge accompanying feeling of 
every kind, produces on the body an effect that is indicative 
of feeling simply, irresiiective of kind — the effect, namely, 
of musonlar excitement. From the shrinking caused in 
a sleeping person by a touch, up to the contortious of agony 
and the caperings of delight, there is a recognized relation 
between the quantity of feeling, pleasurable or painful, 
and the amomit of motion generated. Neglecting for the 
present their differences, we see that, because of tJie diffused 
nervous discharge they all involve, the feelings have in 
common the character that they cause bodily actiou which 
ia violent in proportion as they are intense. We have the 
set teeth, distorted features, and clenched hands accompany- 
ing bodily pain, as well as those accompanying rage. There 
is a tearing of the hair from fury as well as from despair. 
There are the dancings of joy, as well as the stampings of 
anger. There ia the restlessnesa of moral distress, and there 
is the inability to sit still which ecstasy produces. How 
essential is thb general relation, ^ve see on remembering 
that it ia displayed throughout the whole animal kingdom. 
By the violence of its motions in struggling or running, we 
judge that an animal is under strong feeling of some kind; 
be it bodily suffering, or anger, or terror, or be it, as where 
the motions are superfluous bounds and scourings around, 
a pleasurable feeling. 

Among the muscles habitually excited by the diffused dis- 
charge, are those of the vocal oi^ans — both the respiratory 
muscles and the muscles which strain the larynx, &c. Hence 
the fact that feeling in general, irrespective of its kind, ia 
usually indicated by sounds that are loud in proportion as 
it is strong. The screams which accompany bodily suffer- 
ing are indistinguishable from those which accompany suf- 
fering of mind ; and there are screams of passion, as well as 
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Bcreams of delight. Anger shoiita, as well as joy; and 
the noises made by children at play, leave parents in doubt 
whether pleasnrc or pain b the couae. In conformity with 
this same law it results that the sounds which go along with 
feeling, differ from the ordinary sounds not only in loudnma 
but in pitch — departing from the medium tones more widely 
in proportion as the feeling increases. Here, too, it is to 
be obsen-ed that the relationship is displayed among ani- 
mals. The sounds they make are always signs of feeling, 
pleasurable or painful, and siuiilarly vary in intensity and, 
pitch with the feeling. 



§ 497. While the most conspicuous trait of the diffui 
discharge aceomponying feeling of any kind, is that it pro- 
ducea contraction proportionate in amount to the feeling, a 
lesa conspicuous trait is that, other things equal, it affect* 
muscles in the inverse order of their sizes and the weights of 
the parts to which they are attached; and by so doing yields 
an additional indication of its quantity. Supposing a feeble 
wave of nervous excitement to be propagated uniformly 
throughout the nervous system, the part of it discharged on 
the muscles will show its effects most where the amount of 
inertia to be overcome is least. Muscles which are large, 
and which can show states of contraction into which they 
are thrown only by moving limbs or other heavy masses, 
will yield no signs; while smnll muscles, and those which 
can move without overcoming great resistances, will visibly 
respond to this feeble wave. Hence must result a certain 
general order in the excitation of muscles, serving to mark 
the strength of the nervous discharge and of the feeling ac- 
companying it. 

Let us iirst observe how the animals with which we are 
most familiar illustrate this truth. In a dog standing still, 
the muscles that move the tail from side to side are among 
those which can produce perceptible motion witli the least 
reeietauce overcome; and hence a slight lateral motion of 
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the tail is tbe most visible imlication of a slight pleasurable 
feeling. In the cat, too, the relative mobility of the tail 
enables it to yield early indications of rising feeling — the 
more or less marked elevation of it being a sign of pleasure, 
and the lashing from side to side a sign of anger. In the 
horse we see that the putting-back of the ears, which arc 
among the in ost-caaily -movable parts, is an early mark of 
irritation: presently, perhaps, to be followed by a kick. 
Similarly with the motions of the tail in a small bird, and 
in the raising of its crest by a parrot. 

In man this general law is more variously illustrated. 
Primarily, it is because the muscles of the face are relatively 
small, and are attached to easily-moved parts, that the face 
is so good an index of the amount of feeling — its indications 
being made nnusiialiy legible by the partial or complete 
absence of hair. Observe the facts. Apart from 

qualitative differences in the contractions of facial muscles, 
we infer from quantitative differences, differences in 
amounts of feeling. A face perfectly qniescent we regard 
as signifying absence of feeling; supposing we have no reason 
to suspect the concealment arising from intentional arrest of 
the natural motions. A very slight contraction of those 
muscles wliich wrinkle the outer angles of the eyes, joined 
perhaps with a just-perceptible motion of the muscles which 
elongate the mouth, implies a faint wave of pleasurable 
feeling, due, it may be, to a passing thought. Let the grati- 
fication augment, and the smile becomes conspicuous; and 
if it continues to increase the mouth opens, the muscles of the 
larynx and vocal chords contract, and the relatively-large 
muscles controlling respiration being brought into play, 
there results a laugh. If the excitement grows greater yet, 
there is still to be traced in the effects of the rising nervous 
discharge, the same general order: the motions of the head 
and those of the hands, which are easily made, come before 
those of the legs and trunk, which reqnire more force to 
produce them. So that the amount of pleasurable feeling. 
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irrespective of its kind, comoa to be indicated not only 
the qUBDtity of muscular contraction, but also b^ its dis- 
tribution. It is so, too, witli painful feeling. 
Passing over for tbe present uiilikcnesa in the conibinations 
of con trai-t ions, wliicli as we shall see bas anotber cause, 
tbe marks of pain wbicb tlie fai-e yields show ua jiarallel 
gradations. A sligbt knitting of tbe brows ia recognized 
as a sign of annoyance. Strengthening into a frown, it 
is understood to show positive vexation. Joined presently 
with contortions of the mouth, and perliaps those actions 
of the temporal muscles which cause setting of the teeth, 
it implies anger. And then, tbougli the vociil and respiratory 
muscles are acted on in a way different from that in which 
they are acted on by pleasurable feeling, yet tlio law is tbe 
same; for they betray stronger excitements, by the uiotions 
of larger masses. When at length fiu-y is reached, the effects 
producett upon the limbs and body in general, maintain the 
parallelism. With other forms of painful feeling it is sub- 
stantially the same. Be it in the rise from a twinge up to 
acute bodily agony, or be it in the gradations between re- 
gret and violent grief, we see that, beginning with the small 
facial muscles, sensational and emotional sufferings affect 
progressively more numerous muscles and larger muscles; 
ending, perhaps, by exciting hysterical or sardonic laughter 
and violent contortions. 

A verification of this general principle is reached on ob- 
serving that it explains another set of indications, not in 
the least explicable on tlie current supposition that those 
muscles in the face which betray feeling are specially-pro- 
vided " muscles of expression." I refer to the indications 
of mental states furnished by actions of hands and feet 
Beating the " devil's tattoo " with tbe fingers on the table, 
is a recognized mark of impatience; and often a state of 
pleasurable feeling rising just above equanimity, ia be- 
trayed by a motion of the fingers similar in a kind but more 
gentle. Again, picking and pulling something held in the 
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liauds, such as a glove, often betrays an agiljition otlier- 
wiae not conspicuous. The snapping of the fingers, too, 
is an easy muscular action ofteu indicating a flow of good 
spirits which for the moment Gmh no other outlet in ac- 
tion. And again we trace this relation in the motions of the 
feet. Swinging the loose foot when the legs are crossed, 
sometimes expresses general good humour, and sometimes 
impatience — impatience which, rising into vexation, is 
shown by a rapid tapping of the toe on the floor. In all 
these cases of feeling lictrayeJ by the motions of the ex- 
tremities, there holds this same common principle, that the 
muscles moved with least resistance overcome are the first 
to betray rising excitement. 

§ 498. From the diffused or unrestricted discharges, let 
us pass to the restricted discharges. The special effects 
these produce are partly due to the relations established in 
the course of evolution between particular feelings and par- 
ticular sets of muscles habitually brought into play for the 
satisfaction of them, and partly due to the kindred relations 
between the muscular actions and the conscious motives 
existing at the moment. 

It is by the restricted discharge consequent on the in- 
herited nervo-mnscular connexions, that the natural lan- 
guage of one leading class of feelings is made different from 
that of another leading class. For tlie restrict<>d discharge 
which indicates any particular feeling externally, is a dis- 
charge partially excited those muscles which that feel- 
ing employs during positive action. In §213 it was 
pointed out that the emotional state prompting an action 
of any kind, is a partial escifement of the feelings accom- 
panying an action of that kind; and it was argued that 
ihia is shown by tJie natural language of the feelings, 
" Fear, when strong, espressea itself in cries, in efforts to 
escape, in palpitations, in tremblings; and these are just 
the manifestations that go along with an actual suffering 
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of tlio evil feared. The dpstructive passion ia shown in"^* 
general tension of the muscular systein, in gnashing of 
teeth and protrusion of the claws, in dilated eves and nos- 
trils, in growls; and these are weaker forms of the actions 
that accompany the killing of prey." Here it remaine to 
specify the connexions thus indicated, more fully; and to 
point out the waj^s in which the expression of passions in 
human lyings is explained by them. 

Throughout the animal kingdom, non-pleasurablp feelings 
are most frequently and most variously excited during an- 
tagonism. Among inferior types of creatures antagonism 
habitually implies combat, with all its struggles and pains. 
Though in man there are many sources of non -pleasurable 
feelings other than antagonism, and though antagonism 
itself ends in combat only wlien it rises to an extreme, yet 
as among inferior ancestral types antagonism is the com- 
monest and most conspicuous accompaniment of non- 
pleasurable feeling, and continues to be verj- generally an 
accompaniment in the hnman race, there is organically 
established a relation between non-pleasurable feeling and 
the muscular actions which antagonism habitnally causea, 
Hence those external concomitants of non-pleasurable feel- 
ing which constitute what we call its expression, result from 
incipient muscular contractions of the kinds accompanying 
acttial combat. 

But how docs this explain the first and most general mark 
of n on -pleasurable feeling — a frown? What have antago- 
nism and combat to do with that corrugation of the brow 
which, when slight, may indicate a trifling ache or a small 
vexation, and when decided, may have for its cause bodily 
agony, or extreme grief, or violent anger? The reply is not 
obvions, and yet when found, is satisfactory. 

If you want to see a distant object in bright sunshine, 
you are aided by putting your hand above your eyes; and 
in the tropics, this shading of the eyes to gain distinct- 
jiess of vision is far more needful than here. In the e 
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sence of shade yieideJ by the hand or by a hat, the effort 
to see clearly in broad sunshine is always accompanied by a 
contraction o£ tliose museles of the forehead which cause 
the eyebrows to be lowered and protruded ; so making them 
serve as much as possible the same purpose that the hand 
serves. The use of a sliding hood to a telescope, to shield 
the object-glass from lateral light, and especially from the 
rays of the Sun, illustrates the use of the contracted eye- 
brows when vision is impeded by a glare. Now if we 
bear in mind that during the combats of superior animals, 
which haie various movements of attack and defence, suc- 
cess largely depends on quickness and clearness of vision 
— if we remember that the skill of a fencer is shown partly 
in his power of instantly detecting the sign of a movement 
about to be made, so that he may he prepared to guard 
against It or to take advantage of it, and that in animals, 
as for example in cocks fighting, the intentness with 
which they watch each other shows how much depends 
on promptly anticipating one another's motions; it will bo 
manifest that a slight improvement of vision, obtained by 
keeping the Sun '3 rays out of the eyes, may often be of 
great importance, and where the combatants are nearly 
eqnal, may determine the victory. There is, indeed, no need 
to infer this a priori^ for we have a posteriori proof : in 
prize fights it is a recognized disadvantage to have the 
Sun in front. Hence, we may infer that during the 

evolution of those tj-pes from which Man more immediately 
inherits, it must have happened that individuals in whom 
the nervous discharge accompanying the excitement of 
combat, caused an unusual contraction of these corrugating 
muscles of the forehead, would, other things equal, be the 
more Ukely to conquer and to leave posterity — survival of 
the fittest tending in their posterity to establish and increase 
this peculiarity. Support for this inference may be found 
in the fact that the male of the most formidable anthropoid 
ape, which has canine teeth nearly equal to those of a tiger, 
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with jawB am! tnnporal miisclea to matdi, is rcmnrk»blel^m 
an enoruious Biipra-orbiwl ridge of bone, over whidi, 
when angry, be is said to draw the hair-covered akin: 
60 producing a forniidablG frown — that ia, au effic-ienl 
shade. IJnt why abould this mark of anger be 

also a mark of pniu, pliysical or moral? May we not in reply 
say tluit since paina, physical and moral, are throughout 
the lives of inferior animals as well as the life of Man, in- 
extricably entangled with the other accompaniments of com- 
bat, their physiological effects become entangled with the 
physiological effects of combat; so that the pain, no leas 
than the anger, comes to excite sundry of those muscular 
actions which originally established themselves by conduc- 
ing to success in combat? The laws of association will, I 
think, justify this conclusion. 

Another trait of anger, the physiological meaning of 
which is not at once obvious, is dilatation of the nostrils. But 
eince combat implies great exertion ; and since groat exertion 
entails a need for rapid aeration of the blood; and since 
this requires not only that the Inngs shall hc made active 
but also that the air-passages shall be well opened; it must 
liappen that such a diatrihution of the nervous dischargo 
as specially acted on the dilators of the nostrils, would give 
an advantage; and would, other things equal, be developed 
by survival of the fittest. The usefulness of anch a nervo- 
mnscular relation we shall see clearly on remembering that 
when, during combat, the mouth is filled up by a part of 
an antagonist's body that has been seized, the nostrils be- 
come the only air-passages available, and dilatation of them 
esj>ecially nseful. 

That setting and grinding the teeth and retracting the lips 
are marks of anger oatablishcd in this way, needs scarcely 
be pointed ont; for these obviously result from excitations 
smaller in degree but like in kind with those by which 
in inferior animals, and sometimes in men, combat ia actually 
carried on. And the like is true of the clenching of tJte 
hands. 
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§ 499. That the vocal expressions of destructive passion 
are similarly explicable, will iiot be difficult to show. We 
have seen that before it has risen to a great height, the dif- 
fused discharge excites, among other small niuscles, those 
which strain the vocal apparatus; and further that in pro- 
portion as the discharge strengthens, the sounds become not 
only louder but more divergent from the medium pitch. 
Given these as tendencies necessarily resulting from the 
nervo-museular structure, and they will be modified and 
developed in such ways as conduce to self-prcBervation. 
Hence the explanation of a growl. In such a creature as 
the dog, that has to defend himself against others of bis own 
race, suppose only the automatic tendency to produce a 
sound along with a rising emotion; then an individual in 
which the nervous discharge so affected the vocal muscles 
as to strain the larynx to a tone of unusually low pitch, and 
which so aroused in an approaching dog the association esta- 
blished in experience between hearing a deep tone and re- 
ceiving injury from a furious antagonist, would produce 
alann in the approaching dog. By so keeping off other 
dogs, especially when prey was being devoured, the indi- 
vidual would profit; the tendency and ability to produce a 
tone of low pitch on such occasions would be increased in 
posterity; and the growl would become an established and 
well-understood sign of anger — eventually even being used 
consciously as a threat. 

In Man, kindred relations obviously hold. We have the 
words " growling " and " grumbling " commonly used to 
describe the vocal expression of more or less decided anger- 
Oaths, when uttered with much depth of passion, are uttered 
in the deepest bass. A curse, muttered between set teeth, 
is always in a low pitch. And in masses of people indigna- 
tion habitually vents itself in groans. 

That anger also exi>re3sea itself vocally in screaming 
notes, is doubtless true. As already said, a rising tide of 
feeling, causing increased muscular strain, may adjust t 
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vwal apparatus to tones incrpasingly Iiiglior or jin'roflsliiglv 
lowei- — either of these uiiplying miitK-ular strain thai is 
greater aa departure from the medium tones is wider. 
Hence either e.\trome uf pitch is apt to be pnxluced; and 
often there is a sudden change from the one to the other.* 
Possibly the reason why anger that is beginning uses the 
lower tones, and when it becomes violent uses tones of high 
pitch, is that tones much below the middle voice are made 
with less effort than tones much above it; and that hence, 
implying as they do a greater excess of ner\'0H8 discharge, 
the higher tones are natural to the stronger passion. An 
additional reason for suspecting this is thai the like anti- 
thesis holds with other feelings — that while a groan implies 
bodily pain or moral pain which is not intense, intensity of 
either is implied by a sliriek or a scream. 

Kindred interpretations may be given to the phenomena 
of timbre, which further complicate the vocal manifestations 
of feeling. The ([uality of voice which characterizes an nn- 
excited state, is that produced by vocal chords in a state of 
comparative relaxation; and the more sonorous character of 
the tones expressing much feeling, ending at length in that 
metallic ring which indicates great passion, implies increas- 
ing strain of the vocal chords. 

• How nearly allied in origin and offeet are theso opposite divergenoea 
from the middle voice, is curiously sliown in the faot chat the em{ihalic 
syllable in a scntcnc'e, or that which most strongly expresscA the emotional 
comment on the proposition, is indicated by either the lowest or the high- 
est lone of the cadence, And it is Interesting to observe that it is the op- 
positencss ot choice in this respect, that causes the most marked oantr*»t 
between the Scotch cadence and the English cadenca. The fact may be 
eicm|iIifloil by the very propositions which state il; thus — in English we 
AnftHd to the emphatic syllable. Aye, but in Scotch we just di»rend to 
the emphatic syllable. Hero if the two sentences bi> road, the one with a 
snddcn rise of tune at the accented syllable. follDwed by a gradual fall. 
and the otiier with a sudden fall of tone at Ihe accented syllable, fol- 
lowed by a gradual rise, the characteristic contrast in mode of speech 
will bo perceiveil, and it will be perceived also how either divergence 
from the middle note of Ihe voice sen'es to indicate the attitude of the 
feelings in respect to the thought expressed. 
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§ 500. Joined with these various cliaracters of emotional 
language as pliyaiologieally cHiiscd, first by tlie diffused 
nervous discharges and second liy tlie restricted nervoua 
discliargee that are not consciously directed, there are 
some produced by restricted nervous discharges directed 
liy deliberate motives. These often complicate the emo- 
tional manifestations, and make the interpretation of them 
diJHcuIt. I refer more particularly to those restraints 
intentionally put on the actions of the external organs, for 
the purpose of hiding or disguising the feelings. The 
secondary feelings prompting this concealment, have a 
natural language of their own; which in some cases is easily 
read even by those of ordinary intelligence, and is read by 
those of quick insight in cases where it is comparatively 
nn obtrusive. 

Some of the moat common are those in which the hands 
ptay a part. Often an agitation not clearly shown in the 
face is betrayed by fumbling movements of the fiugera — 
perhaps in twisting and untwisting the comer of an apron. 
Or again, a state of mauvaiae horit^, otherwise tolerably- 
well concealed, is indicated by an obvious difficulty in find- 
ing fit positions for the hands. Similarly, pain or anger, 
the ordinary signs of which are consciously suppressed, may 
Iw indicated by a clenching of the fingers. In the 

movements of the face itself there occur some modifications 
of like origin. That compression of the lips which often 
goes along with anger not of a violent kind, probably 
originates in an effort to check the retraction of the lips and 
allowing of the teeth, which is the spontaneous and original 
action in rising anger. And further, it seems not unlikely 
that those twitchings of the facial muscles which sometimes 
betray agitation, result from momentar\' failures in the en- 
deavour to check muscular actions appropriate to the passing 
feelings. One form of this secondary 

natural language of a feeling, arising from efforts to conceal 
its primary natural language, we have in certain relations 
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iiotween tlie positions of the eyoa and of tiie head. AVlicn 
glancing at some adjacent object, the required adjustment 
of llie eyes (supposing the olijeet to be on one side) is made 
partly by turning the head and partly by turning the eyes: 
the amounts of lateral motion given to the two, maintaining 
a tolerably-regular ratio. Conformity to this ratio there- 
fore becomes an accompaniment of unconcealed curiosity. 
Now when there is a desire to see something on one side of 
the visual field without being supjjosed to see it, the tend- 
ency is to check the conspicuous movement of the liead, 
and to make the re<iuired adjustment entirely with the eyes; 
which are, therefore, drawn very much to one side. Ilencc 
when the eyes are turned to one side while the face is not 
turned to the same side, we get the natural language of what 
is called slyness.* 

§ 501. One further set of complications I have left thua 
far unnamed; both because they would have confused the 
Gxpositinn had they been earlier noticed, and because, hav- 
ing a widely -different origin, they come under a different 
and almost-opposite law. I refer to the effects wrought by 
feelings on tlie vascular system, on the consequent supply 
of blood to the nervous centres, and on the resulting genesis 
of nervous energy. In many cases the secondary effeelB 
tluis produced counteract the primary effects above de- 
aerilwd; and not unfrequcntly invert them. 

The restraining action of the vagv« nerve on the heart, 
appears to l>e the chief cause of these complications. 
When there is a very intense feeling, bodily or mental, 
painful or pleasurable — the over-irritated vagiia arrests the 

• M«ny ill list ral inn 9 nt thif nm afforded by portrnits nf tho period of 
the IteBtoralion and nfler. There hail ki^^i "P nmonjc portrait pnintera 
It desire to (ivoid romnlily. «nrl «n endenvmir to jret pipliires<|ueiiefs bv 
Ml unsyTumptricnl dlHtribulion — eRpcrially In the nttiCiides of head and 
eyei. But not rpnairnizing this law of Iha normal nnBj'mmetr;, they 
lubitiuDy chose diatributions which give the slf cxpresaion. 
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heart's action and causes fainting. Here we see that iu 
consequence of the sudden stoppage in the current of blood 
through the brain, and sudden cessation of nervous dis- 
charges, the musclea relax and the body falls: the feeling, 
instead of causing increased muscular action, paralyzes the 
muscles entirely. This interpretation of the 

extreme case being borne in mind, the iuteriiretation of 
other cases becomes easy. When strong feeling acting 
through the vagus, does not absolutely stop the heart, but 
only makes its i>eats slower or feebler or both, there ^vil! 
result muscular prostration that is greater or less accord- 
ing as this effect on the heart is greater or less. And so 
there must come a contiict between the direct stimulation 
of the muscular system by a discharge that increases as the 
feeling increases, and the indirect relaxation of it caused by 
enfeeblement of the circulation through the nervous centres 
and through the muscles themselves. 

Two classes of external manifestations are thus explained. 
The first and simplest is diminished strength. The pros- 
tration of great grief, the enervation attemling utter de- 
spair, the almost entire helplessness which extreme fear 
produces, are examples of this effect. It is an effect shown 
by loss of power in the vocal muscles as well as by more 
general loss of power. For while during stages in which 
they have not too much retarded the heart's action, these 
passions are expreascil in screams as well as in gesti* 
culations, when prostration of the heart has been caused, 
there is feebleness of voice as well as general loss of 
power. The other class of manifestations, often 

simultaneous with this, we have in the tremblings which 
violent emotions bring on. That the general cause of this 
trait is the same, we shall see on remembering that trem- 
bling is a mark of failing nervous discharge brought about 
in other waj-s. Habitually the hand loses its steadiness 
in the latter part of life when the energies are faiUng. After 
a debilitating illness it is more or less shaky. In the 
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drunkard the chronic nervous prostration due to 

Btimulation, ia similarly sho«Ti by the spilling of liia drink 
aa he carries it to his lips. Palsy ia a still more conspicuous 
eflfect of like kind, similarly resiilting from failure of nerv- 
ous discharge. Why this failure in its various degrees 
produces these various amounts of trembling and shaking, 
ia easy to see. The attitude of an extended limb is main- 
tained by the contractions of muscles that )mll against one 
another more or less directly. If the opposing muscles are 
simultaneously supplied with waves of molecular motion 
with such rapiility that each wave comes before the effect 
of the last has ceased, the limb is kept steady. But if the 
genesis of nervous energy so far fails that the successive 
waves do not reach all the muscles with regularity, but 
now one gets a deficient supply and now another, tboir re- 
spective states of contraction become variable — a flexor 
not duly antagonized by an extensor, causes motion one 
way, and then the extensor receiving a renewed discharge 
causes motion the other way; whence result oseillationa 
that are great in proportion as the breaks in the nervous 
discharges are long. At the same time the vocal organs 
may be affected in the same way: the balanced antago- 
nism of their muscles being interfered with, the voice 
becomes tremulous. Hence, then, this common trait of 
passions that reach a high degree of intensity. Rage 
causes shaking aa well as fear — the vocal organs, like the 
hands, often becoming unstea<ly under both passions. 
There is a trembling of great anxiety and exi>ectation ; 
and the voice may grow tremulous with great joy or with 
a strong wave of the tender emotion. Tlcnce the dramatic 
expressiveness of the vibrato in singing — an expressive- 
ness such that singers are prone to use it with undue fre- 
quency. 

And here we may remark that in consequence of this 
double mode of action of strong feelings, there ia oft«n a 
mixture of the two sets of effects on the muscular system — • 
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some effects that imply increased contractions going along 
with other effects, that imply decreased contractions. The 
unsteadiness of strong passion may l>e joined with violent 
exertion; and, as we see in the vibrato tones, there may go 
partial failure in the muscular balance of the vocal organs 
at the same time that the muscles are being contracted to 
that great extent required for the production of loud sounds. 
Influences of one other order which strong feelings have 
on the vascular sj'stem, must be noticed. I refer to those 
shown by changes of colour — by blushing and growing pale. 
While waves of nervous energy are being propagated 
throughout the rest of the nervous system, they are being 
sent along the vaso-motor nerves, which, therefore, are apt 
to produce on the blood-vessels effects that vary with the 
variations of the feelings. The calibre of each artery id 
changed in opposite ways by discharges from two sources — 
some being brought through the fibre that comes from the 
cerebro-spinal system and some being brought through the 
fibre that comes from the sympathetic system; and the 
calibre is also changed by the pressure of the current which 
the heart's contractions send through the artery. Hence 
the waves of nen'ous influence that are the correlatives of 
feelings, may alter the diameters of the arteries in sundry 
ways, according as they affect most one or other of these 
sets of fibres, and according as they excite or prostrate the 
heart — now causing that blushing which dilatation of the 
small arteries involves, and now the sudden paleness due to 
constriction of them, or else to failure in the supply of blood. 
Ilence the reason why, not only in different persons but 
in the same person at different moments, a passion may be 
shown now by redness and now by pallor. 

§ 502. To go further into these manifestations of emo- 
tion would be at variance with the purpose of the chapter, 
niustralions enough have been given to make comprehen- 
eible the doctrine which here concerns us. 
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We have seen that in virtue of the general law of ni 
motor aetion, every feehng has for its primary concomitant 
a diffused nervoua dieehargo, which excites the muscles at 
large, inchiding tliose lliat uiove the vocal organs, in a de- 
gree proportionate to the strength of the feeling; and 
that therefore mnscular activity increasing in amount be- 
comes the natural language of feeling increasing in amount 
— be the nature of the feeling what it may. A 

secondary concomitant of feeUng in general as it rises in 
intensity, we liave seen lo be an excitement by the diffused 
discharge, first of the small muscles attached to easily- 
moved parts, aflerwanis of more numerous and larger mus- 
cles moving heavier parts, and eventually of the whole body. 
From which we get a further natural measure of feeling, 
apart from kind. Passing from the dif- 

fused discharges to the restricted discharges, we have noted 
how there has been established in the course of evolution, 
a connexion between the nervous plexuses in which any 
feeling is localized and the sets of muscles habitually 
brought into play for the satisfaction of the feeling. 
AVhenee it happens that the rise of this feeling shows itself 
by a partial contrnction of these muscles; causing those 
external appearances calletl the natural language of the 
feeling. We further observed that among these 

restricted discharges, some which are consciously directed, 
often further complicate the appearances by super-posing ou 
the primary effects certain secondary effects, resulting from 
the endeavour to conceal the primary ones — secondary 
effects which, however, themselves constitute a natural lan- 
guage of suppressed feeling, admitting of partial interpre- 
tation, lyastly, we saw that since, when feeling 
is excessive, the nervous discharge affects the vascular sys- 
tem, there comes into play an indirect cause of depressed 
muscular action, tending to neutralize the direct cause of 
excited, muscular action^the joint operation of these anta- 
gonist causes producing a mixture of effects, of which now 
some predominate and now others. 
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There la no foundation, then, for the current notion that 
there arc deaignod arrangements for the expression of feel- 
ing. The llypothesia of Evolution yields us here, as else- 
where, an adequate solution of tlie facts. Deep down in 
the nervo-muscular strut-tures, as they have been evolved 
by converse between the organism and its environment, are 
to be found the causes of all these manifestations. By 
combination, in ever-varying degrees and proportions, of the 
discliargea that are general, that are special, that are con- 
sciously-directed, ifcc, there arise highly-complicated re- 
sults, differing more or less for each individual, and for each 
of his constitutional states. We infer d priori what we find 
d posteriori — <^hanging sets of appearances having certain 
characters in common, joined with sets of appearances that 
have less in common and are more variable. 

Finding thus that in the nature of things there have 
grown up these connexions between internal feelings and 
external manifestations, we may now go on to inquire what 
has hence resulted during the intercourse of individuals 
with one another. 
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§ 503. If we study the habttii of animuls of < 
kinds, with tlie viow of learning what makes the individuals 
of some species live separately and those of other species 
live together, we discover two sets of causes uniting or con- 
flicting in various ways and degrees. There are two most 
general functions, self-maintenance and racc-niaintcnanee, 
to which all more qiecial functions are siilwernent. Each of 
these has a share in determining whether the habits shall 
be solitary or gregarious, or partly the one and partly the 
other. Tor according to tlie circumstances of the species in 
respect to food, and in respect to rearing of offspring, ad- 
vantage is gained here by the one habit, here by the other, 
and here by some alternation of the two. A few instances 
will make this clear. 

An animal of a predatory kind, which has prey that can 
be caught and killed without help, profits by living alone: 
especially if its prey is much scnttered. and is secured 
by stealthy ajiproach or by lying in ambush. Gregarious- 
nesB would here be a positive disadvantage. Hence the 
tendency of large carnivores, and also of small carnivores 
that have feeble and widely-distributed prey, to lead solitary 
lives. Olhers there are, however, as the wolves and their 
allies, which, having large prey, profit by co-operation; and 
gregariousness becomes, in ]uirt, their habit. Among 
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herbiroroua animals, gregariousnesa ia general for the 
reason that the distribution of food is not such as would 
make dispersion decidedly advantageous, while certain 
benefits arise from living together: more especially the 
benetit that the eyes and ears of all members of a herd are 
available for detecting danger; and hence, on the approach 
of an enemy, each member of the herd has a greater chance 
of being alarmed in time to escape than if it were alone. 
Obviously, then, under such conditions as to food, any va- 
riety of a herbivorous species which had a tendency for its 
members to feed within sight of one another, would be the 
more likely to survive, and gregariousness would be increased 
and established. 

Birds furnish familiar illustrations both of the genesis of 
these habits as conducing to self-maintenance, and also of 
the genesis of them as conducing to race-maintenance. Note 
first the contrasts brought about by differences in kind and 
distribution of food. The eagles and hawks are 

solitary in their habits; so too are the owls; so too are the 
herons during their feeding times. A moment's thought 
will show that no one of these species would gain anything 
by hunting in concert; but, contrariwise, would lose a great 
deal. On the other hand, among birds living on seeds and 
on insects, which are so distributed that each bird would 
get little or no more by wholly separating itself from others, 
we see a tendency to gregariousness. This tendency is not 
uniform, however — some species showing it all the year 
through, and others showing it during one part of the j-ear 
only. The difference is traceable to the requirements of tho 
species in respect to race-maintenance. For con- 

sider the contrast between the rooks, which are gregarious 
all the year round, and the smaller birds which, though 
gregarious in winter, are dispersed during the breeding 
season. Observe, especially, the contrast in this respect be- 
tween the rooks and an alied family — the starlings. Rooks 
being birds of considerable strength and powers of fighting, 
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are in little daugcr from hawks: probably the most jwi 
ful hawk 18 no matt-'li for several rooks. Hence concealment 
of their nests by rooks from birds of prey is not necessary. 
The only reftuiaite is that ibeir nests shall be beyond reach 
of ground-enemies; so that they are quite safe on the tops 
of trees, though quite visible. Contrariwise, with small 
birds having hawks for enemies, concealment of the nest 
is essential; and obviously were a number of small birds 
to build close together, the needful concealment would be 
impossible. Hence the dispersion habitual with them dur- 
ing the breeding season. Hence the contrast between the 
rooks which do not disperse to breed and tlic starlings which 
do, but which flock together and often associate with their 
kindred the rooks in the winter. 

Not to trace further this complicated group of phenomena, 
it will be manifest enough for our present purpose, that in 
each species the size, strength, means of defenee, kind of 
food, distribution of footl, manner of rearing offsi)ring, &c., 
must variously co-operate and conflict to determine how far 
a gregarious life is beneficial, and how far a solitary life. 

§ 504. Ilccognizing the tnith that sociality, while in 
some cases negatived by tlie wants of the species, becomes in 
other cases naturally established as furthering the preserva- 
tion of the species, we have now to consider what mental 
traits accompany sociality — what feeling it implies and cul- 
tivates. 

Sociality can begin only where, through some slight 
variation, there is less tendency than usual for the indivi- 
duals to disperse widely. The offspring of the same parents, 
naturally kept together during their early days, may have 
their pronencss to stay together raaintaineii for a longer time 
— they may tend to part only at a aomewliat later age. If 
the family profits by this slight modification, dispersion will 
in subsequent generations be more and more postponed, 
until it ceases entirely. That slight variations of mental 
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nature sufficient to initiate this process may he fairly as- 
sumed, all our domestic animals show us: difference in their 
characters and likings are conspicuous. 

Sociality having thus commenced, and survival of the 
fittest tending ever to maintain and increase it, it vrill be 
further strengthened by the inherited effects of habit. The 
perception of kindred beings, perpetually seen, heard, and 
smelt, will come to form a predominant part of conscious- 
ness — so predominant a part that absence of it will in- 
evitably cause discomfort. We have but to observe how 
the caged bird wants to escape, and how the dog, melancholy 
while chained up, is in ecstasies when liberated, to be re- 
minded that every kind of perceptive activity habitual to a 
race implies a correlative desire, and a correlative discomfort 
if that desire is not satisfied. Even during an individual 
life, as men around us continually show, a trick or habit of 
quite a special and trivial kind comes to have a corresjwnd- 
ing longing which is with difficulty resisted. Clearly, then, 
in a species to which gregariousness is advantageous, the 
desire to be together vrill, generation after generation, be 
fostered by the habit of being together. How strong this 
desire does become we see in domestic animals. Horses 
left alone are often depressed in conse<iuence, and show 
themselves eager for corapanionsliip, A lost sheep is mani- 
festly imhappy until it again finds the flock. The strength 
of the desire is, indeed, such that in the absence of members 
of their own species, gregarious animals will form com- 
panionships with members of other species, 

Witliout further evidence we may safely infer that 
among creatures led step by step into gregariousness, tliere 
will little by little be established a pleasure in being 
together — a pleasure in the consciousness of one another's 
presence — a pleasure simpler than, and qtiite distinct from, 
those higher ones which it makes possible. It is a pleasure 
of like grade with that displayed bv the dog on getting off 
gh road into a field, where the mere sight of grass 
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and contact of (lie feet witli it produce a deliglit aho' 
itself ill scouring arouud. In the one case, as in the other, 
there is a set of nervous structures correlated with a set of 
external conditions. The presence of the external condi- 
tions is needi'iii for the exercise of the structures. In the 
absence of the conditions there arises a craving, and, when 
the conditions are supplied, a corresponding gratification. 

§ 505. From tlie mental states produced in a gr^ai 
animal by the presence of others like itself, we 

mtal states produced in it by the actiona of others like 
itself, Tlie transition b insensible; for consciousness of 
the presence rarely exists apart from consciousness of the 
actions. Here, however, we may limit ourselves to acti« 
that have marked significance. 

As indicated above, an advantage gained by gregarioiu> 
ness which is probably the first, and remains among many 
creatures the most important, is the comparative safety 
secured by earlier detection of enemies. The emotion of 
fear expresses itself in movements of escape, preceded and 
accompanied, it may be, by sounds of some kinil. Members 
of a herd simultaneously alarmed by a distant moving 
object or by some noise it makes — simultaneously making 
the movements and sounds accompanying alarm — severally 
see and hear these as being made by the rest at the same 
time that they are themselves making them, and at the same 
time that there is present the feeling which prompts them. 
Fret]uent repetition inevitably establishes an association 
between the consciousness of fear and the consciousness of 
tliese signs of fear in others — the sounds and movements 
cannot be perceived without there being aroused the feeling 
habitually joined with tliem when they were liefore per- 
ceived. Hence it inevitably happens that what is called 
the natural language of fear Itecompa, in a gregarious rac^ 
the means of exciting fear in those to whom no 
object b perceptible. The alarmed members of 
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seen and heard by the rest, excite in the rest the emotion 
they are displaying; and the rest, prompted by the emotion 
thus syrapatlietieally excited, begin to make like movements 
and sounds. Evidently the process ibua initiated 

must, by inheritance of the effects of habit, furthered by 
Bur^ival of the fittest, render organic a quick and complete 
sympathy of this simple kind. Eventually a mere hearing 
of the sound of alarm peculiar to the species, will by itself 
arouse the emotion of alarm. For the meaning of this sound 
becomes known not only in the way pointed out but in an- 
other way. Each is conscious of the sound made bj- itself 
when in fear; and the hearing of a like sound, tending to 
recall the sound made by itself, tends to arouse the accom- 
panying feeling. 

Hence the panics so conspicuous among gregarious crea- 
tures. Motions alone ofteu suffice. A flock of birds towards 
which a man approaches will quietly watch for a while; 
but when one flies, those near it, excited by its movements 
of escape, fly also; and in a moment the rest arc in the air. 
The same happens with sheep. Long they stand stupidly 
gazing, but when one runs, all run; and so strong is the 
sympathetic tendency among them that they will severally 
go tijrough the same movement at the same spot — leaping 
where there is nothing to be leapt over. Commonly along 
mth these motions of alarm there are sounds of alarm, 
which may similarly be observed to spread. Rooks on the 
ground no sooner hear the loud caw of one that suddenly 
rises, than they join in chorus as they rise. 

§ 506. Beyond sympathetic fear, thus readily established 
in gregarious animals because from hoiu- to hour causes 
of fear act in common on many, and liecause the signs of 
fear are so conspicimus, there are sympathetic feelings of 
other kinds established after a kindred manner. Creatures 
linng together are simultaneously affected by surrounding 
iitiong of a favourable kind; are therefore liable to 
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be simnltaneotttly thrown into pleasurable states; are t 
fiiiv habitually witoeasee of the eountU and movements a 
conipanving such states, in others as well as in themselves; 
and bence, in a waj like that above explained, are apt to 
have pleasurable feelings ajinpalhciically excited, 

Lambe in the spring show us that the friskinese of ( 
ia a cause of friskinese in those near il — if one leaps, othesi 
leap. Among horses, pleasurable excitement spreada, i 
every bunting-field shows. A pack of dogs, too, takes 
up the cry when a leader begins to give tongue. In the 
ponllry-yard kindred facts may be noticed. Early in tlie 
day that (piHi'kiug of the ducks which is agnificant of satis- 
fnctiou, conies and goes in chorus: when one seta the ex- 
ample, the rest follow. The like happens with geese and 
with fowls. Gregarious birds in a wild state furnish further 
illustrations. In a rookery the cawing rises into bursts of 
many voices, and then almost dying away, again suddenly 
spreads sympathetically; and the like holds with tliescream- 
iiigs of parrots and macaws. 

This sympathy is most variously exhibited by that most 
intelligent of the gregarious animals which come under 
daily observation — the dog. Beyond symitathetic cries of 
excitement among dogs when chasing their prey in company, 
there is the sympathetic barking which every quarrel in the 
streets sets up, and which, under amitber form, is sometiinea 
8o annoying in the night; and there is also the sympathetic 
howling to be heard from dogs kept together in a kennel. 
Here, again, the feelings that are communicated from one 
to another, are feelings often simultaneously produced in 
many by a common cause. Able, however, as the dog is to 
perceive more complex and less conspicuous marks of feeling, 
it displays n degree and variety of sympathy considerably 
beyond this. Having long bad men as well as meml)ers of 
their own species for companions, dogs have acquired 
tendencies to be sympathetically excited by manifestations 
of human feeling. I do not refer simply to the fact that 
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sometimes a dog will Lowl synijwthetipally when lie hears 
singing, and will even oveasionally follow the voice up the 
gamut; for this is but a slight modification of the effect 
produced in him by the sounds other dogs make. But I 
refer to the fact that some dogs are sympathL'tically affected 
by- the silent maiiifestationa of pain and pleasure in those 
they are attached to — -will stand with drooping tail and grave 
wistful gaze when the face and altitude of a master show 
depression, and will display joy on seeing a smile. 



§ 507. Here we are naturally introduced to the truth that 
the degree and range of sympathy depend on the clearness 
and extent of representation, A sympathetic feeling is one 
that ia not immediately excited by the natural cause of such 
a feeling, but one that is mediately excited by the presenta- 
tion of signs habitually associated with such a feeling. 
Consequently, it pre-supposes ability to perceive and com- 
bine these signs, as well as ability to represent their impli- 
cations, external or internal, or both. So that there can 
be sympathy only in proportion as there is power of repre- 
sentation. 

For this reason it is that among inferior gregarious 
animals the range of sympathy is so narrow. The signs of 
pleasure when it becomes great, and the signs of fear, which 
is the most common pain, alone arouse in them fellow-feel- 
ings. With other emotions there is no Bynii)athy; either be- 
cause the signs of them are comparatively inconspicuous, or 
because the causes of them do not act simultaneously on all. 
A ewe that has lost her lamb, does not by her manifeslations 
of feeling excite like feelings in other ewes; first, for the 
reason that her bleat does not differ much from the bleat 
caused by simple discomfort; second, for the reason that 
other ewea have not habitually had such slight modifications 
of bleat associated in themselves with the pains produced by 
loss of offspring; and third, for the reason that what other 
manifestations come from the bereaved ewe in the shape of 
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motions ami facial niodilii-atious, are itiapp recta bio to t^H 
rest, and could not be mentally combined even if they were 
appreciable. There hove neither been the requisite experi- 
ences, nor does there exist such power of representation as 
could combine tlie exjieriencea, did they exist into the need- 
ful antecedent to the feeling. 

Hence increase of intelligence is one condition, though by 
no means the sole condition, to increase in extent of sym- 
pathy. Because they lack intelligence, herbivorous crea- 
tures, though their habits in scarcely any ways check the 
growth of sympathy, nevertheless remain unsympathetic in 
all directions save those above described. While the dog, 
trained by the habits of his species in the perception of more 
complex and varied appearances, has gained a considerably- 
greater breadth of aynipathy, notwithstanding tliat restraint 
which the predatory life puts on its extension, 

§ 508. One further group of general considerations must 
be set down. The genesis of sympathy implying in the first 
place the presence of other beinga, and implying in the sec- 
ond place subjection to influences simultaneously o|>erating 
on these other beings, and calling forth marks of feeling 
from them; it results that sympathy is cultivated by all re- 
lations among individuals which fulfil these eonditiona. Of 
such relations we have thus far recognized but one — the 
relation which gregariousness implies. Hut there are two 
others — the sexual relation and the parental relation. These 
co-operate in various degrees; and the most marked effects 
are produced where they both act along with simple sociality. 
A paragraph may be given to each. 

The sexual relation can l>e expected to further the de- 
velopment of sympathy in a considerable degree, only if 
it has considerable permanence. Wliere the rearing of 
offspring is BO carried on as to keep the parents together 
during the interval required for bringing up a single broody 
and still more where it is so carried on as to keep tiiei 
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gether during the rearing of auceeasive brooda, tbere are 
maiutaiiied the comlitiona under which arise certain aym- 
pallietif excitations buyoutl those entailed by grcgarioiisncss 
alone. As, in their common relation to progeny, parents 
are liable to have certain pleasurable and painful feelinga fre- 
quently culled out from them by the same cause at the same 
time in marked ways, they will become ayiupathetic in re- 
spect of such feelings; and in so far as such feelinga are in 
part made up of more general feelings, expressed by more 
general signs, they will become relatively sympathetic in re- 
spect of the more general feelings. Birds furnish in- 
stances of the fulfilment of these conditions followed by 
production of these results. The contrast between poly- 
gamous birds, the malea of which take no shares in rearing 
the offspring, and monogamous birds, the males of which 
take large shares in rearing them, supplies signiticant eW- 
denee. Where the male joina in feeding the young after they 
are hatched, as among our hedge birds, there is sympathy in 
fear, when the ofFsi)ring are in danger; and probal)ly in other 
feelings not ao conspicuous. Among the martins and swifts, 
the male often feeds the female during incubation; and here 
we perceive in the simultaneous twittering of groups sitting 
on the eaves, or in the sinmltaneoua screaming as they fly 
about together in the evening, that there is a more active 
sympathy than among barn-door fowls. Most marked, how- 
ever, is the contrast in the poultry-yard between fowls and 
pigeona. The same pair of pigeons brings up successive 
broods, the female while sitting is fed by the male, and the 
male takes an unusual share in feeding the young: fui- 
niahing them with parlially-maceiated food from liis crop. 
Here, and especially among the variety named doves, the 
sympathy is so great as to furnish familiar metaphore. 

Fellow-feeling is also cultivated in each parent by its 
direct relations to progeny. Feeling having this origin is 
BO intimately mingled with the parental feeling, which is a 
primitive and much simpler one, that the two cannot be 
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clearly (lietiiigiiished. But aince parent and offspring iH 
b.y their intiiuate relation often exposed to common causa 
of pleasure and pain, there must be a speeiiil exercise of 
Bynipatliy between them, or rfitlicr, of syniputhy in the 
parent towards the oilapring; for the offspring, being but 
partially developed, cannot bo interpret the natural lan- 
guage as to make the effects reciprocal. It will habitually 
happen that the signs of satisfaction consequent on abun- 
dauee of food, will be shown by offspring and parent to- 
gether, as well as kindred signs consequent on genial 
warmth ; and the marks of discomfort, say from inclemency, 
as well as those of alarm from danger, will be frequently 
siniultaneoiis. Hence there are furnished the conditions 
under which specialities of sympathy can arise, 

These brief indications of an extensive class of facta, will 
make it adequately clear tbat there are three causes of sym- 
pathy, due respectively to the three relations — bptween 
members of a species, between male and female, and between 
parent and offspring. Co-operating as these causes do ju 
various ways and degrees, according as the circunistancea 
of the species determine one or other set of habits as most 
conducive to survival, it is inferable that where the circum- 
stances allow co-operation of all the causes, the effects are 
likely to be the greatest. Among inferior animals, co- 
operation of all the causes is not freqnent: rooks supplying 
UB with one of the few instances easily ot)servable. And 
even where all the causes co-operate tlie effect producible 
depends on the accompanying degree of intelligence; since 
the capacity for being sympathetically affected, implies the 
capacity for having an idea! feeling of some kind aroused 
by perception of the sounds and motions implying a 
feeling of the same kind in another. 



I 



§ 500. It is only when we come to the highest races 
creatnres that this last condition is larpely fulfilled. Merely 
noting that among the lower primates, where considerable 
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intelligence goes along witli sociality and prolonged care of 
offspring by the females, synipatliy ia shown in various 
■ways, we may now limit our attention to the human race. 
Here we have all three direct causes of sympathy in action, 
along with the co-essential condition — elevated intelligence. 

The lowest types of mankind, exhibiting fellow-feeling in 
the least-decided and least-varied ways, are those least sub- 
ject to these co-operating causes, and fulfilling in the least 
degree the needful condition. Among the Audamanese, 
there is no permanent marriage: a mother, as soon as her 
child is bom, is left unhelped by the father to rear it; and 
hence there is wanting that culture of sympathy resulting 
from the direct paternal relation, as well as that resulting 
from the joint interest of parents in offspring. Similarly, 
where polyandry prevails, and paternity is uncertain or 
wholly unknonni, there is not likely to be so active a sym- 
pathy of men towards children as where the monogamous 
relation makes filiation clear. Moreover, between the 
parents themselves polyandry is less favonrable to culture 
of the ajTiipathies than is raouogHmy. And when we re- 
member that along with these inferior forms of domestic 
relations, the social relations are little more than rudimen- 
tary, while the intelligence is not great, we have no difficulty 
in seeing why among the lowest races the sympathies are 
weak and narrow. 

Conversely, the races that have become most s.>'nipatlietic 
are those in which monogamy has been long established; 
those in which the co-operation of parents for rearing chil- 
dren is continued to a comparatively-late ]>eriod in the lives 
of children; those in which social development has made 
the contact of citizens with one another constant, much 
closer, and more varied; and those in which representative- 
ness of thought has been gradually increased as society has 
gradually advanced. 

And here we are led to remark that the relatively-slow 
development of sympathy during civilization, notwithstand- 
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ing the high degree of sociality and the favourable doi 
relations, haa been in a eonaiderable degree due to the alow 
development of representative power. The gratuitous in- 
fliction of pain, of which so much went on in the past and 
of wliich so mucli goes on now, obviously implies feeble 
representation of pain in the minds of those who inflict it. 
Did the signs of the pains ihey give arouse in them ideal 
pains of any vividness, they would be deterreil. And those 
in whom the strong language of physical Buffering excites 
80 faint a representation of the suflering, cannot be exi>ected 
to have any sympathy with feelings of which the uati 
language is complex and not conspicuous. 



icted 
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g 510. Hut though inadequacy of intelligence involves 
limitation of sympathy, and explains absence of sjinpathy 
with feelings that are alight in degree and show themselves 
in obscure or involved ways, it does not by itaelf explain 
absence of sympathy in those cases just named, where strong 
feelings are expressed in conspicuous ways. For this ab- 
sence of sympathy there is a cause of another order, which 
it is important ever to remember, 

The himian race, though a gregarious race, lias ever 
been, and still is, a predatory race. From the beginning, 
the preaer\'ation of each society has depended on fulfilment 
of two sets of conditions, which, generally considered, aro 
antagonistic. On the one hand, by destructive activities, 
offensive and defensive, each society has bad to maintain 
itself in the face of external inimical agencies, partly 
animal but mainly human; and this lias required the 
natures of its members to continue such that the destruc- 
tive activities are not painful to them, but on the whole 
pleasurable: it has been necessary that their sympathies 
with pain should not prevent the infliction of pain. On the 
other hand, for the furtherance of eo-opcrafion between 
members of the society, and for such maintenance of the 
domestic relations aa insures rearing of offspring, a certaiib 
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amount of fellow-feeling has been needful; and no great 
Bocial advflnce hns been possible without an increase of this 
fellow-feeling. If the members of a tribe cared no more 
about one another's welfare than they cared about the wel- 
fare of their foes, there could be none of that mutual trust 
and mutual aid required for progress; since the sub-diviaion 
of functions implied by social evolution, is but another name 
for mutual aid, whieh can exist only through mutual trust. 
So that while the external activities of each society have 
tended to maintain an unsympathetic natiire, its internal 
activities have demanded sj-mpathy and have tended to 
make the nature more sympathetic, Noting, as we pass, 
the fact that under such conditions as have hitherto existed, 
either set of conflicting activities carried to excess has been 
fatal— the one by fostering too much in each individual 
the anti-social character, and the other by rendering the 
society incapable of successfully resisting aggression; we 
have here to remark the compromise established in the 
moral natures of individuals, in adjustment to these opposite 
requirements. 

The compromise is shown in a specialization of the sym- 
pathies. Fellow-feeling has been continually repressed in 
those directions where social safety has involved the dis- 
regard of it; while it has been allowed to grow in those 
directions where it has either positively conduced to the 
welfare of the society or has not hindered it. The possi- 
bility of such a specialization is not at first obvious; but a 
few illustrations will show its occurrence to be in conformity 
with known biological principles. 

That adaptation by which actions at first disagreeable and 
even painful are rendered by repetition less disagreeable or 
painful, is familiar to us both in its bodily and menial forms. 
"We know that a sensitive skin frayed by much friction, 
becomes thickened and callous if the friction is often re- 
peated; and we know that use eventually makes easy the 
endurance of a misfortune that seemed at first too great to 
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bear. These inatanceB will cull to mind the wiije applica- 
tions of this general principle. In the caae we are consider- 
ing ita application is obvious. Where the circumstances are 
such as frequently excite a s^'uipathetic pain, that pain will 
become less and less excitable sympathetically by thoee 
circumstances— there will result in that direction a moral 
callousnesB. This is sufficiently shown by the example 
which surgeons furnish. Though, when be first sees an 
operation, a student not unfreqnently faints from s_\-mpa- 
tlictic pain, he bocomea gradually leas sensitive; so that 
lie is enabled by and by to perform an operation himself, if 
nitt without pain, still with a greatly-diminished amount of 
it. And the surgeon further shows us how very special this 
limitation of sympathy may be; since, while ceasing to be 
80 sympathetic us the student in respect of these directly- 
inflicted physical pains, he retains an equal sympathy, or 
gains a greater sympathy, with his patients in respect of 
their general sufferings. 

Uere, then, ia an explanation of the fact that men may 
be cruel in some directions and kind in others. We are 
enabled to see how it happens that the shooting of game 
and the chasing of foxes, is enjoyed by men who are not only 
tender in their domestic relations but generous and just, 
even to an nnnaal degree, in their social relations. And it 
ceases to seem strange that an old soldier who delights in 
recollections of battles, nevertheleea shows kindness in his 
dealings with those around him. Sundry of the anomalies 
in the manifestations of sympathy which are thus made 
comprehensible, may be fitly grouped together. 



§511. And first let tis return for a moment to that 
seemingly-anomalous absence of sympathy with feeling that 
is expressed in very strong natural language. 

There is a double reason why men may remain relatively 
unsympathetic in respect of siiflferings they entail on thdr 
fellow-citizens, while they show sympathy in certain othar 
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directions. That suppression of sympathy with directly- 
inflicted pain, which throughout civilization has heen neces- 
sitated hy the antagonistic relations of societies to one 
another, lias inevitably affected the relations between mem- 
bers of the same society. Antagonism with a fellow-citizen 
is so near akin to antagonism with a foreign foe, that a 
mental structure adjusted to the last iueWtably comes into 
play in the first. Men cannot be kept unsympathetio 
towards external enemies without being kept unsympathetic 
towards internal enemies — to all those, that is, who stand 
to them as opponents. The further reason for 

absence of sympathy in these cases, is that establishment of 
it implies simultaneous exposure to a common influence; 
and this does not habitually happen where pain is being 
inflicted. The giver and the receiver of pain have not at 
the same time the same feeling expressing itself in the same 
natural language. The only feeling which is in many eases 
common to the two, is anger, and this is very apt to be 
sympathetically increased; the natural language of anger in 
either of them obviously tends to increase anger in the other 
— so long, at least, as it does not induce fear. 

And now we see the reason for that marked contrast which 
exists between the universally-quick sympathy with pleasure, 
when strongly manifested, and the less-quick, and by no 
means universal, sympathy with pain when strongly mani- 
fested. For in multitudinous cases the causes of pleasure 
act on many simultaneously, and call forth from them in 
one another's presence the natural language of pleasure. 
Throughout another large class of cases the receipt of plea- 
sure by each, though not simultaneous with its receipt by 
others, is not at variance with its receipt by others. In the 
social state, therefore, s^-mpathy with pleasurable feeling is 
enabled to develop with but little check. Hence the 
infectiousness of laughter, which is the natural language 
common to pleasures of many kinds when raised to great 
heights. The consciousness of pleasure in each, while vent- 
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iiig itself in tliis natural langiiage, haa been so linbitually 
accompanied by witnesaijig this natural language in olbera, 
tliat the connpsiou between the feeling and the lang;uage 
has become organic. Quite early in life, Hyiiipathy shows 
itself in this direction irresistibly; as, 1 suppose, almt^t 
everyone will perceive on being reminiled of occasions dur- 
ing childhood, when, in the midst of tears, he was compelled 
to laugh by the laughter of those around him — much to 
his vexation. 

Sundry other specialities of sympathy might here be en- 
larged upon ; as that which oauaes a thrill of dread on seeing 
some one at the edge of a precipice; as that whence come in- 
voluntarv movements of the arms on seeing a horse fall in 
the street; as that which, among hysterical subjects, brings 
on a paroxysm in one who witnesses it in another; or as 
that which shows itself in religious enthusiasms; but it is 
unnecessary for present purposes to dwell upon these. One 
special sympathy worth noting because of its anomalous- 
neas, is sympathy in yawning. It is true that among gre- 
garious creatures, the physiological state which yawning im- 
plies, is likely to be experienced in common, and therefore 
the feeling which produces a yawn to be accompanied by 
the sight of yawning in others; and it is true that along 
with this fulfilment of the conditions needful for the de- 
velopment of sympathy, there goes nothing to impede its 
development; but the strength of the sympathy seems 
greater than is thus to be explained. My chief reason, how- 
ever, for drawing attention to thig particular case, is that it 
illustrates very clearly the nature of sympathetic actiona, 
and also the way in which they pass from their original 
presentative phase into a higher or representative phase. 
For, in the first place, we have the fact that on seeing 
another person yawn, there can be perceived the rise of 
the feeling which precedes a spontaneous yawn in one's 
self; which feeling, thus sympathetically induced, is fol- 
lowed by the sympathetic yawn. And in the second place, 
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we Iiave the fact tbal the mere mention of yawning, or a 
mental picture of the aet of yawning, will often arouae the 
feeling and produce the yawn. Here there is unquestion- 
ably a genesis by representation of a syinpathetic feeling 
Bo strong that it passes into action. We have but to bear 
in mind that tliis implies a representation vivid enough 
actually to excite an associated sensation, to see very clearly 
the representative origin of sympathy. And if we draw 
the obvious corollary that in proportion as more-varied and 
more-complex states of consciousness can be represented 
with like vividness, like effects must arise in respect of 
more-varied and more-complex manifestations of feeling in 
others; we shall see that sympathy must grow wider and 
more intense in proportion as the representative faculty in- 
creases in power. 

§ 512. The cardinal facts which it has been the aim of 
this chapter to bring to view, and which we must carry with 
ua as aids to the interpretation of emotional development, 
and to the subsequent interpretation of the sociological pho- 
uomena accompanying emotional development, are these. 

Creatures whose conditions of existence in relation to food 
or shelter or enemies are such as make it conducive to their 
preservation that they should live more or less constantly 
and closely in presence of one another, inevitably acquire 
tlirough inherited habit, aided by survival of the fittest, a 
sociality that increases up to that point at which some 
counteracting disadvantage checks it- 

Along with the establishment of a social instinct — an in- 
stinct finding its satisfaction in the presence of those con- 
ditions with which gratifications in general are associated in 
experience — there goes the possibility of sjinpathy in re- 
spect of such feelings as are liable to be aroused in common 
among the associated individuals, and produce motions and 
sounds sufficiently simple, conspicuous, and distinctive. 

Limited as the development of sympathy is in gregarious 
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crpatures of low Intel lipence. to few feelings, primits 
powerful, anJ clearly displayeJ, it is furthored as we a 
by every inerement of intelligence wliich serves to increase 
the discrimination among perceived sonnds and naotions; 
by every increment of intelligence shown in greater com- 
bination of elements in a perception; and by every incre- 
ment of intelligence wbich enhances the vividness of re- 
presentation, the variety of representation, and the grasp of 
representation. 

When to the general sociality of gregarious creatures 
there come to be added the si>ociaI socialities of a per- 
manent eexual relation and of a double parental relation, 
sympathy develpos more rapidly. In proportion as these 
relations are enduring and close, there is an increased num- 
ber and variety of occasions on which the individuals held 
in them are affected in common by the same causes, an<l 
show in common the same outward signs; whence it reeiilta 
both that the sympathetic excitations are more frequent, 
and that they extend to more numerous feelings. The im- 
plication is that the sympathies will become the widest and 
the strongest where the three fonna of sociality coexist along 
with high intelligence, and where there are no conditians 
whicli necessitate repression of the sympathies. 

The human race ie that in which we may observe in the 
concrete the truths just expressed in llie abstract. Along 
with but a partially-established relation between the sexes, 
along with a parental relation which, on the man's side at 
least, is vague or not persistent, along with a weak cohesion 
of but few families, and along with a relatively-small 
power of representation, the lowest types show us a moral 
nature in which fellow-feeling, relatively feeble where it 
is shown, is not shown at all in its higher ranges. During 
the progress from these types up to the highest types yet 
evolved, sympathy and sociality under its three forms, have 
been acting and reacting, each as cause and consequence 
—greater sympathy making posaibte greater sociality, public 
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and domestic, and greater sociality serving fiirther to cul- 
tivate sympathy. Ail along, however, this moral evolution, 
negatively reatrained at each stage by defect of intelligence, 
has been positively restrained by the predatory activitiea 
— partly those necessitated by the destruction of inferior 
creatures, but chiefly those necessitated by the antagonisms 
of societies. And the effect has been so to specialize the 
aynipathies that they have become compai-atively strong 
where these repressive causes have not acted, and have re- 
mained comparatively weak where they have acted. While, 
however, the predatory activities have not prevented the 
development of sympathy in the directions open to it, they 
have retarded it throughout its entire range. For that in- 
difference to the giving of positive pain to others which 
they necessitate, goes along with indifference to that nega- 
tive pain in others which absence of pleasure implies; and 
is therefore at variance vvith the sympathetic pleasure ol>- 
tained by giving pleasure. 

One general inference may be added. The evolution of 
those highest social sentiments which have sympathy for 
their root, has not only been all along checked by those 
activities which the struggle for existence between tribes 
and between nations has necessitated; but only when the 
struggle for existence has censed to go on under the form 
of war, can these highest social sentiments attain their full 
dflvelopment. 
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§ 513. When adopting a classificatton of Cognitions ■ 
of Feelings based on their degrees of represeulativeneaa 
(§ 480), it was pointed out that no more by this than by any 
other mode of i-Iassilieation can states of consciousness be 
sharply divided into groups. Nothing more is possible than 
the arraugenient of them into gi-oups that graduate one into 
another, but yet as wholes are broadly distiugiiiahahle. 

Bearing in mind this qualification, the word Sentiments, 
as used in this and succeeding chapters, nuist l>e taken to 
comprehend those filghest orders of feelings which are en- 
tirely re-ropreacntative. Though Sentiments are not thns 
ordinarily defined, yet the feelings habitually called Senti- 
ments are thus definable. That remoteness from sensations 
and appetites, and from the ideas of such sensations and 
appetites, which ia the common trait of the feelings we call 
Sentiments, is a remoteness implied by the fact that they 
are neither preaentative states nor representations of such 
states; but consist of the multitudinous representations of 
such representations confusedly massed with one another, 
and with kindred feelings still more vague, organically 
associated by ancestral experience. 

The nature of a sentiment as distinguished from a feeling 
of an inferior order, will be best seen on considering the 
marked contrast between that sentiment which growa up 
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between the sexes and that simple instinct with which it is 
connected. Tlie two are capable of existing quite apart; 
and while the elements of the instinct are necessarily pre- 
sentative, or representative, or both, the elements of tJie 
sentiment are almost wholly re-represeutative. Though pre- 
sentation or representation of another person is needful to 
initiate the sentiment, and to re-excite it when it recurs in 
consciousness, yet the sentiment itself is quite separate from 
the exciting presentation or representation. The body of 
the sentiment, consisting of that part which ia due to in- 
herited nervous organization, admits of no analysis by in- 
trospection: its components have not been put together 
within the experiences of the individual. But there is a part 
of the sentiment, giving some form to this vague body of it, 
which obviously consists of representations of certain agree- 
able feelings that have, on successive occasions, been caused 
by the presence and actions of the person exciting the feel- 
ing. Appearance, movements, manner, voice, expression of 
face, Ac., severally suggestive of pleasurable past relations 
with human beings, become reeollections repeatedly dwelt 
on in connexion with a particular human being, and by as- 
sociation fused into an aggregate of pleasurable recollec- 
tions; and as this aggregate grows by accumulation it 
becomes vague in proportion as it becomes massive. The 
more mnltitudinous the component recollections the less 
possible is it to bring them severally into distinct conscious- 
ness; and yet the more voluminous is the eonsciousnesa 
which union of them produces. And qn observing how 
the individually -experienced feelings are thus compounded 
into an incipient sentiment, it will be readily seen how there 
has been evolved the inherited sentiment which forms the 
slill-vaguer part of the total emotion. 

Carri'ing mth us these conceptions of the re-representa- 
tive feelings or sentiments, and of the way in which they 
have arisen, let us now consider one order of them — those 
which are immediately related to personal welfare. 
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§ 514. All persona Ui some degree, ami in a great dej 
persons having itnagiuationa mainly retuiuidcent, like re^int- 
iug the aeenee of paal pleasures, L'nlesa early life wae full 
of unhappiiiess, it is delightful tu sec agaiu the place whirre 
early life was paaaed. As, ordinarily, no apceiul beauty or 
interest! ngnesa of the locality ean direetly cause the delight, 
it is obviously caused by ihe faint revival of those multitu- 
dinous enjoynieiita with which the various objects were asso- 
ciated in boyish experiences. Though particular oocurreuces 
of a pleasure-giving kind may be brought to mind by parti- 
cular spots in the locality, yet the emotion as a whole is not 
due to this or Uiat memory, but to memories too numerous 
to be individually discriminated: many of them, indetid, 
being so faint that they cannot be definitely recalled, but 
exist oiily as dim traces of pleasure. 

This evolution of a special re-representative feeling or 
sentiment towards a special place, conveniently illuBtratea 
the distinction between sentiments generated in the indi- 
vidual, and sentiments generated in tlie race. For while 
attachment to a particular locality, though it pre-eupposcs an 
inherited receptivity, is yet obriously organized out of ex- 
periences which the individual alone received, there are 
other sentiments organized out of experiences which, being 
the same for ancestry as for self, are cumulative in succes- 
sive generations; and are therefore inherited in such de- 
veloped forms as to show themselves in advance of individual 
experiences. 

Such inherited sentiments may be looked for wherever 
the conditions of life have been such as to make certain 
kinds of acts and certain kinds of relations to surround- 
ing things, living and not-lining, habitual sotu-ces of gratifi- 
cation to generation after generation. And we may expect 
to find such sentiments strong in proportion as tliese acts 
and relations are connected with enjoyments frequently, 
directly, and clearly. Observation confirms this inference; 
as we shall see on passing to the several egoistic sentiments 
here to bo dealt with. 
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§ 515. The prehension of food, and especially the prehen- 
sion of living food or prey cauglit only after effort, is closely 
associated with the satisfaction of appetite; and hence the 
mere act of prehension, arousing ideal gratiticationa that are 
among the Btrougest a predatory creature's life furnishes, 
becomes gratifying as an excitant of these ideal gratifica- 
tions. Every dog shows this when he tugs at something 
you hold, of which he has seized the other end — scampering 
off with it in triumph if he can pull it from your hands; or 
again when, after mimic chase of it, he surrenders with reluc- 
tance the stick he has brought back to you: often yielding 
only to force. Here, apart from any liking for the thing held 
in the jaws, there is a marked satisfaction in that simplest 
form of possession which is most directly related to t!ie satis- 
faction of hunger. Puss, too, playing with a mouse she has 
caught, letting it escape from between her paws and catch- 
ing it afresh, exhibits along with this artificial gratification 
of ihe instinct of the chase, a gratification in the act of taking 
possession and re-taking possession. 

In those cases this gratification, primarily presentative and 
exciting representations of connected pleasures, barely passee 
into the phase of simple representation: forming, as it does, 
part of the stimulus to pursuit. Nothing is contained in the 
consciousness beyond either a presentation or representation 
of the act of seizing and holding a particular object — the 
consciousness of holding in general is not distinguished from 
that of prehension hy the jaws and feet. We trace, how- 
ever, in the dog. a further step towards the love of pos- 
session properly so called. ^Vlicn he secretes a portion of 
food, covering it over to make it in\"isible, there is a repre- 
sentation of future satisfaction to be obtained from the 
food: perhaps, also, some idea that the food may, if not 
hidden, be taken by another animal. Here the relation to 
the hidden fooil becomes completely representative; and 
though possession is probably conceived only in terms of 
that prehension which precedes eating, yet there is a first 
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step towards a Icss-coiicrcte consfioiisiieaa of poij»e3sion. 
The atatP cf mind niiisl liave somethinf!; in common with thut 
of the North American Indian or the trapper who makes a 
cache — though douhtlesB lat-king its generalized elements. 
Tliat in the dog eonsfiousneas of posseeeion rises to a cou- 
aiderahle height, is further shown by the way in which he 
will guard hia master's property; not simply at home, but 
even when left in eiiarge of it away from home. Indeed, 
there seems in this case to be a sympathetie exi'itenient of 
the feeling in reaijcet to objects that are not sources of grati- 
fieation to the dog himself, but only to hia master. 

When we see in the dog »» eonsiderablo nn evolution of 
this feeling whiidi tinds satisfactiou in possession, and see 
that much of this evolution must have taken place since the 
dog has been domesticated, we cannot doubt that in man, 
with his higher intelligence and greatly-extended power of 
representation, the more-developed senthuent of posseseioa 
has similarly been produced by the accumulated and in- 
herited effects of exjieriencea. How the feeling has grown 
into that re- representative form which constitutes it a senti- 
ment, and bow the sentiment has become more highly re-re- 
))resentative during civilization, a glance at the facta will 
make clear. 

If we contrast the life of a primitive man with that of 
an intelligent inferior animal, we perceive that along with 
man'a higher and more-varied powers of prehension and 
manipulali<m, and along with tlie more mmiennis things 
which he is thereby enabled to use, or to make, for satis- 
fying his desires, there goes an increase in the variety of 
objects associated in his experience with enjoyment. It la 
not now food alone the posaeasion of which is antecedent to 
gratification; but also the rude weapons and tools which 
aid in procuring and preparing food^the apears, cluba, 
hooraernnga, the flint-knives, scrapera, &c. There are in- 
cluded, too, the skins useful for keeping off the cold, and 
such materiab as may be employed for building rude ah«l« 
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ter8 from the wind and rain. Nor are these the only things 
he finds conducive to one or other kind of pleasure. There 
are the brightly-coloured or curiously-fomied natural pro- 
ducts which excite his rudimentary H?3thctic sense, and 
which, when worn, draw admiration from others; and there 
are the pigments with which, in satisfaction of the -same 
sense, he daubs his akin. Objects of divers kinds, strongly 
contpastcil in their characters, thus come to be associated 
in his experience with various satisfactions. Possession in 
one or other form, if not by holding then by keeping 
within his hut, or in such relation to him as to be always 
available, is, however, the constant antecedent to each of 
these various satisfactions. But this possession, having be- 
come habitual in respect to objects of various natures, ad- 
ministering in many ways to satisfactions of sundry orders, 
has, jMtri pas»u, ceased to be connected in experience with 
any particular kind of object or any particular kind of satis- 
faction. The holding possession has come to be associated 
in consciousness with multitudinous unlike pleasures given 
by multitudinous unlike things; and the gaining possession 
has come to be a pleasurable act because it produces a 
partial excitement of all these past pleasures of many kinds 
massed together, obscuring one another, and not individually 
recallable, but forming a voluminous vague feeling — a feel- 
ing that has become a sentiment proper, since it has become 
re-representative . 

"With progress in civilization is reached a higher re-repre- 
eentativeness, corresponding to the greater remotencis of the 
satisfactions provided for, and the greater indirectness of the 
ways in which they are furthered. Not food, and tools, and 
clothing, and decorations only, gratify the love of acquisi- 
tion; but also the tract of the Earth's surface from which 
these are obtained — land becomes something to be pos- 
sessed. Still more re-representative does the feeling 
grow when it finds sntLsfaction, not through that highly- 
unaginative kind of possession of a material something 
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wliicL laixl-omiiiig conetituteB (so remote from tlic p™9|H 
sei^.liig and gratsping), but wlicQ there exists uo dietuud 
materiality in the thing possessed— when it la simply a 
claim. Beginning with a bunk-nutc, visible and taiiKibio, 
but uf no value except for what it represents; iHisaing to a 
bank-aecouut, in wliieb the possession is represented by 
s stating a credit-balance, but where a money-equiva- 
lent may usually be had on apjiHcatiou; and coming to 
documents representing holdings in foreign governuient 
debts, where there is nothing but a lien on certain supposed 
property, held by persons unknown, in a region uevej 
\nsited; we see that the sentiment of possession eventually 
becomes re-representative in a very high degree — is highly 
genernlizetl, and diKjociated very remotely from actual 
objects. 

To prevent a misapprehension, it should be added that the 
love of acquiring and possessing is not to be wholly identi- 
fied with the love of property under that developed form 
finally reached; since the conception of property is oom- 
pleted only when there is a consciouBnces of a detinite limit- 
ation to possession, and this consciousness requires the co- 
operation of another sentiment to be hereafter described. 



§ 516. A child over whose mouth a hand is placed, shows 
a strong tendency to resist, often accompanied by marks of 
anger. On recalling his experiences, every one may perceive 
that an arrest of respiration by some external agency, in- 
stantly produces an intolerable conscioiianess of oppression 
— a consciousness arising far in advance of the oppresdon 
due to actual want of breath. The breath may be volun- 
tarily held for some time with equanimity; but the repre- 
sentation of a coming inability to breathe causes agitation 
of an agonizing kind. Evidently we have here a represen- 
tative feeling due to exjierienccs, mainly inherited and or- 
ganic but partly individual, of sufferings from prolonged 
arrest of respiration. And this feeling may be considered 
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as the first, Biraplest, and most [wwerfiil fonn of the gGncral 
feeling produced by whatever restrains the bodily actions. 

For this feeling has an element in couimon with that 
which results when the movements of the limbs are pre- 
vented. Even animals oppose attempts to hold their legs 
fast, or otherwise stop their motions. Quite apart from 
direct pain, or negatived gratification, a dog, when it finds 
that it is being held fast, betrays a strong desire to liberate 
itself. And in a man the consciousness of ability to move 
freely is so essential to equanimity, that the slightest attempt 
to interfere with it by laying hold of him excites quick re- 
sentment. 

This resentment serves by its strength to measure the 
latent power of that feeling which is satisfied by unre- 
strained liberty of motion — latent power, I say, because the 
satisfaction of it being ordinarily complete from instant to 
instant, the feeling does not ordinarily obtrude itself in con- 
sciousness. Only after denial of it has produced pain, and 
freedom of movement has been recovered, does there arise a 
positive gratification. 

Clearly this feeling is re-representative. The emotional 
pain caused by bodily restraint, does not consist of the repre- 
sented loss of a pleasure about to be obtained. Interference 
arouses it when there ia no inuuediatc good to be pursued, 
. and even when there ia no desire to move. The conscious- 
ness of an imposed inability to act, b a consciousness con- 
taining dimly-represented denials, not of one kind of grati- 
fication but of all kinds of gratifications. Power to use 
the limbs and senses unimpeded, is associated in indi- 
vidual life with every kind of pleasure; and it is similarly 
associated in the lives of all ancestn,', human and pre- 
human. The body of the sentiment, therefore, ia a 
vagtie and voluminous feeling produced by experiences or- 
ganize<l and inherited throughout the whole past, to which a 
more definite, but still very general, form is given by the 
individual cxjierienccs received from moment to moment 
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from birth upwards. Ami hence in the agitation* 
by arrest of niotions, there is a muititiidiDous re-repr^rol 
tioQ nf doniala of all kinds, the individualities of wbii 
arc mostly quite lost; while in the joy of liberty rt>j;aiu 
there are massed together the potentialities of gratificatio 
in general. 

Penal Bystenis of all nations recognize the fact that 'v 
prisonment with unshackled limbs, causes less emolioB 
pain than imprisonment with limbs shackled. Prf>bab 
there are two causes of this difference. By restored n 
bility of the limbs some gratifications are made poseibl 
and the denial of activity is not so ^nvidly auggested by 
locked door as it is by tied hands. Here the sentiment, 
painfully excited by imprisonment and plcasurably cxcit 
by release, la more highly representative; since it coctai 
no presentative element even as an initiator — the initi 
consciousness is now the idea of inability to get out; and 1 
this representation there is excited the re-rcprpjientatio 
inoBtly vague but in part specific, of pleasures craved and i 
longer possible. 

Following the same lines we may see that wb«n tl 
restraint is still leas strict and definite, as in the conditit 
of slavery, the painful excitement of the sentiment ia f urthi 
diminished; and such excitement of it as arises is r 
representative in a more decided degree. For, assumii 
him to be tolerably well treated, the slave has the amotu 
of freedom required for satisfying his desires as well as ma 
of the poorer members of the human race satisfy them; ai 
generally he has not to put out effort so great aa that whit 
the free man puts out. Only by representation of tho 
" activities and those suecessea which complete freedom won 
make possible, but which slavery prevents, ia he ma< 
aware of the evil he suffei-s, A considerable reach of r 
presentative power is needful for anything like a vivid CO 
Boiousncss of this evil; and hence Ihe fact shown us by t! 
less-developed human races, that if the physical I 
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are secured and the treatment is mild, slavery is borne witli 
equanimity. Only when there exists that higher power of 
representation common to the more-evolved races, do we 
meet with tliat sullen discontent and restlessness caused 
by the consciousness of remote benefits that are forbidden 
and of remote ills that may have to be borne. Only then does 
the love of freedom reach that highly-re-representative form 
in which imaginations of the distant and indirect evils of 
restraint constitute the promptings to rebel; and in which 
the consciousness of having no one to hinder any activities 
that may be desired, constitutes the delight in liberty, 

A re-representativeness yet more elevated, characterizes 
the sentiment as we pass through ascending gradations 
of political freedom. The successive oppositions to irrespon- 
sible government, show an increasing consciousness of the 
ways in which class-power tends, by class-legislation, to 
restrict the actions of the ruled more than the actions of the 
rulers. With greater grasp of imagination there comes a 
more vivid realization of the many evils hence arising; 
ending in a more decided repugnance to those social relations 
whence they are seen to grow. The sentiment prompting 
resistance to restraint, gains in comprehensiveness and 
sensitiveness — Is more and more easily excited by whatever 
indirectly threatens restraint. And gradually moulding 
political arrangements into harmony with itself, it finally 
delights to contemplate ideal social relations under which no 
citizen shall have privileges that trench upon the claims 
of others. Here the sentiment reaches so highly re-repre- 
sentative a phase that all ideas of concrete advantages are 
merged in the abstract satisfaction derived from securities 
against every possible interference with the pursuit of his 
ends by each citizen. It needs but to ol»serve how, at a public 
meeting or on other kindred occasion, any assumption of 
individual supremacy, or breach of regulations established to 
maintain equality of privilege, is at once resented, although 
5 may be able to point out any way in which he can 
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lie personally injured or even j^rsoiially interfered witb, 
to see liow far-reaobing and how susceptilile b«s now bet-ome 
this most-highly- re-representative of all the seiitimente^a 
Bentimcnt liaving for its function the maintenance of thotn.' 
conditions whicli make complete life possible. 

It must lie added, however, that as in the last case, bo 
here, tliis primarily-egoistic sentiment attains that final fonii 
just described, only by the aid of an altruistic aentiment; 
the co-operation of which will be indicated in a subsequent 
chapter, 

§ 517. One who fails in some simple mechanical action 
feels vexation at hia own inability — a vexation arising quile 
apart from any importance of the end missed. Contrariwise, 
a feat of skill achieved cauBca an emotional satisfaction, 
irrespective of the concrete result considered in itself — it 
just the same whether some ulterior purpose is or is not 
aided. These opposite feelings are experienced when there 
are no witnesses to the failures or successes. A careless 
step leading to accident, or some bungling raenipiilatlou, 
causes self-condemnation with its accompanying feeling of 
annoyance, though no one is by; and though no one is by, 
a successful leap over an obstacle, a skilful shot at a bird, or 
the landing of a fish under difficulties, excites a wave of self- 
satisfaction. The like holds when the failures and achieve- 
ments are purely mental. "What a fool I am!" is a 
common exclamation on discovering some intellectual 
blunder; and the vexation accompanying the discovery 
is felt when no word ia uttered and when no one else is 
aware of the error. On the other hand, a glow o£ pleasure 
follows the solution of n puzzling question, even though the 
question be not worth solving. In the search for a forgotten 
name both effects are illustrated. Inability to rememl>er it 
is a source of vexation; and when at length It is remem- 
bered there comes self-gratnlation : each feeling being ex- 
perienced without regard to any advantage gained by findr 
ing the name. ^^^M 
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These emotions must ine\-itably be evolved fllong with in- 
creasing power of representation. A suecesafu] botUly or 
mental act, while it secures the gratification sought, vaguely 
revives tlie consciousness of kindred acts that have been 
followed by kindred gi-atiti cations. Eaeh other kind of 
success, bodily or mental, is similarly associated in thought, 
not only with the immediate result, but with like results 
before achieved in like ways. Thus successful action in 
general, comea to be associated in consciousness with pleasure 
in general : both the t\vo consciousnesses being re-representa- 
tive. For the general consciousness of successful action is 
constituted not by the thought of any one successful act, nor 
by the representation of many previous successful acts of the 
same kind, but is one in which representations of past 
enecessful acts of multitudinous kinds are represented; and 
at the same time the accompanying consciousness of pleasure 
achieved by successful action, is one in which many kinds 
of represented pleasures are re-represented as components of 
a vague whole. Hence it happens that each success tends 
to arouse ideas of one's past self as acting successfully and 
thereby achieving satisfaction; and thus is produced the 
sentiment of self-estimation, which, wlien it rises to a con- 
siderable height, we call pride. 

That continuous successes tend to bring about an habitual 
self-exaltation, and that a painful want of confidence follows 
perpetual failures, are familiar truths clearly implying that 
the sentiment of pride and the sentiment of humility are 
thus fostered in the individual. And seeing this, we cannot 
fail to see that they are thus evolved in the race. We may 
see also that, like the other egoistic sentiments we have con- 
sidered, these sentimenta have aa their function the adjust- 
ment of conduct to surrounding conditions. Pro]>er self- 
estimation is needful for due regulation of our efforts in 
relation to their ends. Under-estimatton of self involves 
the letting-alip of advantages that might have been gained. 
Over-estimation of self prompts attempts which fail from 
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^^B t>9( 

^^^H want of due capacity. In cither case there is an arerngo 

^^^V of evil experienced — benefit niissed or effort tlirown away. 

^^^V Hence this egoistic sentiment which we describe a^ a con- 

^^H sciousnese of personal worth, serves as a balance to the 

^^H ambitious. And the experiences of each individual are 

^^H conliuuully lending to adjust its amount to the requiremenu 

^^H of his nature. 

^^^1 § 51S. To pursue this synthesis in other directions woald 

^^^F delay us too much; else something might be said of the 

modifications and the combinations af these ogoietic eenti- 
ments. For, as will be manifest when we consider the 
genesis of them, tlieir limits are by no means definite. 
Within each there are qualitative differences dependent on 
the circumstances arousing it, and very generally they are 
excited together in different ways and degrees. 

Uere I will draw nltenliou only to one other egoistic 
sentiment; and T do this chiefly because of its mysterious 
nature. It is a pleasurably-painful sentiment, of which it is 
difficult to identify the natiu-e, and still more difficult to 
trace the genesis. I refer to what is sometimes called " the 
luxury of grief." 

The interpretation of this feeling implied by another 
name given to it — self-pity, does not seem to me a satisfac- 
tory one; because pity, under the fonu alone applying in this 
case, is itself difficult to interpret, as we shall presently see. 
After having discovered why piry itself, unaccompanied by 
any prompted activity, may become a source of pleasurable 
pain, it has to be shown that tlio interpretation applies when 
self b the object of the pity: the last solution depends upon 
the first, which is not yet found. I do not say that the 
liypothesis may not l>e a partially-true one; but only that 
the explanation is not ultimate, and that there are probably 
other components in the consciousness. 

It seems possible that this sentiment, which makes a 
sufferer wish to be alone with his grief, and makes him resist 
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all distraction from it, may arise from dwelling on the con- 
trast between liis own worth as he estimates it and the treat- 
ment he has received^ — either from hia fellow-beings or from 
a power which he is prone to think of anthropomorphically. 
If he feels that he has deserved much while he has received 
little, and still more if instead of good there has come evil, 
the consciousness of this evil is qualified by the conscious- 
ness of worth, made pleasiirably dominant by the contrast. 
One who contemplates hia affliction as undesert'cd, necea- 
sarily contemplates his own merit as either going unre- 
warded, or as bringing punishment instead of reward: there 
is an idea of much withheld, and a feeling of implied 
superiority to those who withhold it. 

If this is so, the sentiment ought not to exist where the 
evil suffered is one recognized by the sufferer as nothing 
more than b deserved. Probably few, if any, ever do 
recognize this; and from those few we are unlikely to get 
the desired information. That this explanation is the true 
one, I feel by no means clear. I throw it out simply as a 
suggestion: confessing that this peculiar emotion is one 
which neither analysis nor syntheaia enables me clearly to 
understand. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

EGO-ALTRUISTIO SENTIMENTS. 

§ 519. To prevent a misapprehension apt to arise, let m 

before going further in explaining the genesis of sentimen 

by aecumulation of the effects of experience, define the woi 

('X})erience as here used. In its ordinary acceptation, e: 

j)orience connotes definite j)erception8, the terms of whic 

Htand in observed relations; and is not taken to incluc 

connexions formed in the mind between states that occi 

together, when th(^ Halations between them, causal or othe 

are not conscionsly identified. But a reference to sue 

cha})ters in the Special Synthesis as those on Reflex Actioi 

Instinct, Alcmory, tVc, or to chapters in the Physical Syi 

thesis on the (icnosis of Xen^ous Systems, Simple, Con 

j)onnd, and Doubly-Compound, will remind the reader tin 

the effects of experience as there and everywhere else unde: 

stood in this work, arc the effects produced by the occurrenc 

tog(*ther of nervous states, with their accompanying state 

of consciousness when these exist; whether the relatior 

between tlie states are or are not observed. Throughout tli 

earlier stages of mental evolution, indeed, there cannot l 

tliat recognition of a relation whidi experience, in its limite 

meaning, implies. Habitual converse with the environmer 

produces its effects without the recipient knowing them i 

the full sense of knowing; for tluTC has not yet been evolve 

that notion of self which is essential to conscious experience 
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Here the truth especially to be noted is, that this registra- 
tion of iineonscioua experience coutinuos after conscious ex- 
perience has become distinct and even dominant. Along 
witli the narrow stream of clear ideas definitely related, 
forming our conscious experience, there flow far more 
voluminous currents of connected impressions of all degrees 
of indistinctness, in an order that presents all gradations of 
vagueness. Only a certain central thread o£ consciousness 
consists of perceptions and thoughts; and in proportion to 
their remoteness from this central thread, the elements of 
consciousness are more and more loosely connected with one 
another and with the central thread: the incoherence reach- 
ing its extreme at the outskirts of consciousnesB (§ 180). 
Yet all these states and their connexions are in a sense 
present to us; and are producing effects proportionate to 
their strengths. Ucnce, when often repeated though never 
distinctly thought about, the relations among them become 
well established. On examining consciousness, we find 
ourselves possessed of much positive knowledge gathered 
without observing it (as instance our remembrance of the 
position on the page, of some striking sentence in a book) 
and of a still larger amount of indefinite knowledge — be- 
liefs which possess us, though we cannot say why. 

In this voluminous, heterogeneous, and only partially- 
definite region of consciousness, are formed those associa- 
tions of complex states which, perpetually repeated, produce 
what we call sentiments. The genesis of emotions is dis- 
tinguished from the genesis of ideas in this; that whereas 
the ideas, always contained in the narrow, central part of 
consciousness, are composed of simple elements definitely 
related, and (in the ease of general ideas) constantly related ; 
emotions are composed of greatly-involved assemblages of 
the outlying elements of consciomnesa, which are never 
twice quite the same, and which stand in relations that are 
never twice quite the same. In the building-up of an idea 
the successive experiences, be they of sounds, colours. 
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touches, tastes, or be tliey of the special objects that 
bine many of t)ieec iutu f^ruiii<s, Lavo so much in common 
that each, when it occurs, can be definitely thought of ae like 
those which preceded it. But in the building-up of an 
emotion, the aucceaaive oxperieucea so far differ that eaoh of 
them, when it occurs, suggests past experiences which are 
not specifically similar, but have only a general similarity; 
and, at the same time, it suggests benefits or evils in past ex- 
perience which likewise are various in their special natures, 
though tliey have a certain commiiuity of nature. Hence 
it results that the cousciouanees aroused is a multitudinous, 
confused consciouBness ; in which, along with a certain kind 
of combination among the impressions received from with- 
out, there is a vague cloud of ideal combinations akin to it, 
and a vague maas of ideal feelings of pleasure or pain that 
were associated with such combinations. 

Carrying with us this general conception of the way in 
which mental states in the large, outlying, vaguer region of 
consciousness, become connected by repetition without our 
being aware of it, we shall render it a definite conception 
on observing what happens in cases readily recallable. 
From our past lives we may draw abundant proofs that 
feelings grow up without reference to recoguized causes and 
consequences, and without our being able at once to say how 
we have got them; though analysis shows that they have 
been formed out of connected experiences. The familiar 
fact to which, I suppose, almost every one can testify, that a 
kind of jam which was, during childhood, repeotedly taken 
after medicine, may be rendered by simple association of feel- 
ings, so nauseous that it cannot be tolerated in after-life, 
illustrates clearly enough the way in which repugnances 
are frequently established, without any idea of causal con- 
nexion; or rather, in apite of the knowledge that there is 
no causal connexion. Similarly with pleasurable emo- 
tions. The cawing of rooks is not in itself an agreeable 
80imd: musically considered, it is very much the contrary. 
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Yet the cawing of rooks usiialiy produces pleasurable 
feelings — feelings which many suppose to result from the 
quality of the sound itself. Only the few who are given 
to aelf-anaiysia are aware that the eawing of rooks is 
agreeable to them because it has been eonnected with eount- 
less of their greatest gratifications — with the gatliering of 
wild flowers Jn childhood; with Saturday-afternoon excur- 
sions in sehoohboy days; with midsummer-holidays in the 
country, when books were thrown aside and lessons were 
replaced by games and adventures in the field; with fresh, 
sunny mornings in after-years, when a walking excursion 
was an immense relief from toil. As it is, this sonud, though 
not causally related to all these multitudinous and varied 
past delights, but only often associated with them, rouses a 
dim consciousness of these delights; just as the voice of an 
old friend unexpectedly coming into the house, suddenly 
raiaea a wave of that feeling which has resulted from the 
pleasures of past companionship. 

And now having made this further explanation of the way 
in wliich feelings are evolved by the organization of experi- 
ences, let me resume the inteqiretation at the point reached 
with the close of the last chapter. From the egoistic senti- 
ments we pass now to the ego-altruistic sentiments. By 
this name I mean sentiments which, while implying self- 
gratification, also imply gratification in others: the re- 
presentation of this gratification in others being a source 
of pleasure not intrinsically, but because of ulterior benefits 
to self which experience associates with it. 



§ 520.* An infant in arms, that is old enough vaguely to 
recognize objects around, smiles in response to the laughing 
face and soft caressing voice of its mother. Let there come 
some one who, pntting on an angry face, speaks to it in loud, 

•Thii section. miH it portion of thopreoodinjiseplion.oriffinBllyroniiwl 
pftrts of an article iiublished in the Forfnighlli/ Rrvitu for April I, 1871, 
nniler the title of •' Morals and Moral Sentiments." 
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harsh tones. Tlie Bniile disappears, the features contt 
an pxproasion of pain, and, beginning to cry, it turns awl 
its head and makes such movements of escajje as nre JK 
fliblc, Wliat is tlic niennuig of these fa<;tsi! Why does a 
tile frown make it smile and the mollier's laugh make 
weep! There is but one answer. Already in its developir 
braiii there are eoming into play the structures tlirou^ 
which one cluster of visual and aiiditury impressiona excit 
pleasurable feelings, and the structures through whic 
another cluster of visual and auditory impressions exciti 
painful feelings. The relation between a ferocious expressii: 
of face and the evils that may follow perception of it, is i 
more known to the infant, than there is known to the youo 
bird just out of its ne.!it, a connexion between possible deal 
and the sight of a man coming towards it; and as certainl 
in the one ease as in the other, the alarm felt is due to 
partially-established nervous structure. Why docs th 
partial ly-L'atablialicd nen'ous structure betray its prcsenc 
llius early in tlie human being? Simply because, in th 
past experiences of the race, amilea and gentle tones i 
those around have been habitual accompaniments c 
pleasurable feelings; while pains of many kinds, in 
mediate and remote, have been continually associated wit 
the impressions received from knit brows and set teet 
and grating voice. Much deeper down than the history c 
mankind must we go to find the beginnings of these coi 
nexions. The appearances and sonnds which excite in th 
infant a vague dread, indicate danger; and do so becau! 
they are the physiological accompaniments of destnicti? 
action — some of them common to man and inferior man 
mala, and consequently understood by inferior mammals, t 
every puppy shows us. What we call the natural languag 
of anger, is due to a partial contraction of those muscl* 
which actual combat would call into play; and nil marks c 
irritation, down to that passing shade over the brow whic 
accompanies slight annoyance, are incipient stages of tiiet 
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Bome contractions. Couveracly wilh the natural language 
of pleasure, and of that state of niiiid which we call ainic- 
able feeling: this, too, has a physiological interpretation 
(see §§ 497-490). 

The children in the nursery yield ua a further lesson. 
What have the experiences of each one of these been doing 
in aid of the emotional development we are conaidering? 
While its limbs have been growing more agile by exercise, 
its manipulative skill increasing by practice, its perceptions 
of objects growing by use quicker, more accurate, more 
comprehensive; the associations between these two sets of 
impressions received from persons around, and the pleasured 
and pains received along with them, or after them, have 
been strengthened by frequent repetition, and their adjust- 
ments made better. The dim pain and the vague delight 
which the infant felt, have, in the urchin, severally taken 
shapes of some definiteness. The angry voice of a nursemaid 
no longer arouses only a formless feeling of dread, but also 
a specific idea of the slap that may follow. The frown on 
the face of a bigger brother, along with the primitive, in- 
definable sense of ill, excites the sense of ilb that ara 
definable in thought as kicks, and cuffs, and pullings of 
Lair, and losses of toys. The faces of parents, looking now 
sunny, now gloomy, have gro^vn to be respectively associated 
with multitudinous forms of gratification and multitudinous 
forms of discomfort or privation, lleuce these appearances 
and sounds which imply amity or enmity in those around, 
become symbolic of happiness and misery; so that eventu- 
ally, perception of the one set or the other, even when it is 
slightly marked, can scarcely occur without raising a wave 
of pleasurable feeling or of painful feeling. The body of 
this wave is still substantially of the same nature as it was at 
first; for though in each of these multitudinous experiences 
a special set of facial and vocal signs has l>een connected 
with a special set of pleasures or pains, yet since these 
pleasures or pains have been immensely varied in their kind^ 
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and combiimtioua, and since Uie sigtiB that precpdcd tin 
were in no two cases quitu alike, it followH that to the last t 
consoioiisnesa produced remains as vagne aa it is viluminoi 
The myriads of iiartiully-arousiod ideas resulting from pi 
exijeriencfs are massed together and superposed, so as 
fonii au aggregate in which nothing is distinct, but whi 
has theVhiiracter of being jjlcasurahle or painful ae^ordii 
to the nature of its oinginal components : the chief differen 
between this developed feeling and the feeling aroused 
the infant being, that on the bright or dark backgroui 
forming the body of it, may now be sketched otit in thoag 
the particular pleasurea or pains which the particular c 
cumstanees suggest as likelji'. 

What must be the working of this process under tl 
conditions of aboriginal life! The emotions given to l' 
young savage by the natural language of love and hate 
the members of his tribe, gain first a partial dcfiniteness 
respect to his intercourse with his family and playmate 
and he leama by experience the utility, in bo far as his ov 
ends arc concerned, of avoiding courses which (."all fro 
others manifestations of anger, and taking courses whii 
call from them manifestations of pleasure. Not that 1 
consciously generalizes. He does not at that age — probab 
not at any age — forumlate his experiences in the gener 
principle that it is well for him to do things which w 
smiles from others, and to avoid doing things which can 
frowns. WTiat happens is, that having, in the way show 
inherited this connexion between the perception of anger 
others and the feeling of dread, and having discovered th 
particular acts of his bring on this nngcr, he cannot su 
setpiently think of committing one of these acta witho' 
thinking of the resulting anger, and feeling more or Ifes ■ 
the resulting dread. lie has no thought of the goodness ■ 
badnesfl of the act itself: the deterrent is the mainly-vagu 
but partially-definite, fear of evil that may follow. E 
understood, the deterring emotion is one developed out i 
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experiences of utility — using tliat word in its etiiical sense; 
and if we ask why tltis dreadod anger is ealled forth from 
others, we shall habitually find that it is beeause the 
forbidden act entails pain somewhere — is negatived by 
utility. On passing to injunctions current in the 

tribe, we see no less clearly how these emotions pro- 
duced by approbation and reprobation come to be c«nnected 
in experience with actions that are beneficial to the tribe, 
and actions that are detrimental to the tribe; and how 
there consequently grow up incentives to tlie one class of 
actions and prejudices against the other class. From early 
boyhood the young savage hears recounteil the daring deeds 
of his chief — hears them in words o£ praise, and sees all 
faces glowing with admiration. From time to time, also, he 
listens while some one's ^owardice b described in tones of 
Bcorn, with contemptuous metaphors, and sees him meet 
with derision whenever he appears. That is to gay, one of 
the things that cornea to be strongly associated in his mind 
with smiling faces, which are symbolical of pleasure in 
general, is courage; and one of the things that comes to 
be associated in his mind with frowns and other marks of 
enmity, which form a syinhol of unhappiness, is cowardice, 
Tliese feelings are not formed in him because he has reasoned 
his way to the truth that courage is useful to his tribe, and, 
by implication, to himself, or to the truth that cowanlice is 
a cause of evil. In adult life he may perhaps see this; but 
he certainly does not see it at the time when bravery is thus 
associated in his consciousness with all that is good, and 
cowardice with all that is had. Similarly, there are pro- 
duced in him feelings of inclination or repugnance towards 
other lines of conduct that have become established or in- 
terdicted, because they are lieneficial or injurious to the 
tribe; though neither the young nor the old know why they 
have become established or interdicted. Instance the praiae- 
worthiness of wife-stealing, and the viciousness of marrjnng 
within the tribe. 
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\Vc may now astcncl a stage to an order of inceutivee at 
realnuiila deriveil from these. The primitive belief is tli 
every dead man becomes a demon who remains aomewhc? 
at, liajui, and may at any moment return to give aid or ( 
mischief. Hence among other agents whose approbation i 
reprobation are contemplated by the savage as consequenc 
of his eondntit, arc the spirits of liia anoestors, \\'l]en 
child, he is told of their deeds, now in triumphant tone 
now in wliiapers of Iiorror; and the instilled conviction thi 
they may inflict some vaguely-imagined but fearful evi 
or give some great help, becomes a powerful incentive i 
deterrent. Especially does this happen when the uarratii 
b of a chief distinguished for his strength, liis fer 
city, his persistence in that revenge which the expei 
ences of the savage make him regard as beneficial an 
virtuous. The consciousness that such a chief, drearled h 
neighbouring tribes, and dreaded, too, by memliors of h 
own tribe, may reappear and punish those who have di 
regarded his injunctions, becomes a powerful motive, Bi 
it is clear, in the first place, that the imagined anger an 
the imagined satisfaction of this deified chief are simpl 
transfigiireil forms of the anger and satisfaction displays 
by those around; and that the feelings accompanying sue 
imaginations have the same original root in the experienc( 
which have assoi^'iatetl an average of painful results with tb 
manifestation of another's anger, and an average of pleasu: 
able results with the manifestation of another's satisfactioi 
And it is clear, in the second place, that the actions thi 
forbidden and encouraged must be mostly actions that ai 
respectively detrimental and beneficial to the tribe; sine 
the successful chief, usually a better judge than the roet, hi 
pursued the welfare of his tribe in pursuing his own welifan 
Hence experiences of utility, consciously or unconscious! 
organized, underlie his injunctions; and the sentimeni 
■which prompt obedience are, though very indirectly on 
without the knowledge of those who feel them, referable I 
experiences of utility. 
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Tliis tronsfigiireJ form of restraiut, differing at first but 
little from tiie uriginal form, adiiiita of immenBC develop- 
ment. Aceumulatiug traditions, growing in grandeur as 
they are repeated from generation to generation, make 
more and more superhuman tbe early-recorded hero of tho 
race. His powers of inflicting punisliraent and giving 
liappiness become ever greater, more multitudinous, and 
more varied; bo tliat the dread of divine displeaaure and 
the desire to obtain dirine approbation, acquire a certain 
largeness and generality. Still the conceptions remain 
anthropomorphic. The revengeful deity continues to be 
thought of as displaying human emotions in human ways. 
Jloreover, the sentiments of right and duty, so far as they 
have become developed, refer mainly if not wholly to 
divine commands and interdicts; and have little reference 
to the natures of the acta commanded or interdicted. 
In the intended offering-up of Isaac, in the sacrifice of 
Jephthah's daughter, and in the hewing to pieces of Agag, 
as much as in the countless atrocities committed from 
religious motives by early historic races in general, we see 
that the morality and immorality of actions, as we nnder- 
etand them, are at first unrecognized; and that the feelings, 
chiefly of dread, which serve in place of them, are feelings 
felt towards the unseen beings supposed to issue commantb 
and interdicts. 



§ 521. Much of what passes as religious sentiment, is 
thus but a more highly re-representative form of that 
ego-altruistic sentiment which mainly guides men in their 
behaviouf to one anotlier. By implvnng its close kinship to 
worldliness, Leigh Hunt's happy phrase " other-worldli- 
ness," vividly suggests the truth that the feeling bv which 
religious observance was almost wholly prompted in the 
past and is mainly prompted now, is a feeling in which the 
representation of divine approval goes along with a repre- 
Bentiition of general future happiness to be secured by that 
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approval — a feeling which is vague in proportion to it» 
reprpflcntativpncBs, but la neverlhcless compoaed of elemenla 
originally furnished by experiencca of gratification. 

I,et us mark carefully, too, this fact, that the consoions- 
no»gC3 of right and wrong, as ibey exist among the un- 
civilized and semi-civilized, and even to a great extent 
among those who arc at present most civilized, originate in 
the ego-altniistic sentiments. If we glance back at past 
belieffl and their correlative feelings, as shovn in Dante's 
poem, in the mystery-plays of the middle ages, in St. Bar- 
tholomew massacres, in burnings for heresy, we get proof 
that in comparatively-modern times right and wrong meant 
little else than subordination and insubordination — to a 
divine ruler primarily, and under him to a human ruler, 
Down to our own day this conception largely prevails, and 
is even embodied in elaborate ethical works: instance the 
M8my8(mthePnncipl^«nfMorality,\ty Jonathan Dymond; 
which recognizes no ground of moral obligation save the will 
of God as expressed in the current creed. Indeed while 
sermons set forth the torments of the damned and the joj-B 
of the blessed as the chief deterrents and incentives, and 
while we have prepared for ua printed inslructionB " how to 
make the best of both worlds," it cannot be denied that the 
feelings which impel and restrain men are still largely com- 
posed of elements like those operative on the savage — th« 
dread, partly vague, partly specific, associated with the idea 
of reprobation, human and divine, and the sense of satis- 
faction, partly vague, partly specific, associated with the idea 
of approbation, human and di^-ine. 

Neither in the religious nor in the ethical sentiments, as 
thus developed to the ego-altruistic stage only, is there in- 
volved a consciousness, pleasurable or painful, caused by 
contemplation of acta considered in their intrinsic natures, 
apart from any consequences to self, immediate or remote. 



§ 522. For this reason it Is that the standards of right 
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and wrong have been, and still are, so unlike in different 
societies. Obviously, wbile the incentive and deterrent 
emotions have no other exeiting causes than the real or ideal 
manifestations of approbation and disapprobation, human or 
di-\-ine, the notions of right and wrong with their correspond- 
ing sentiments, must depend on the theological traditions and 
the social circumstances. If tlie god of the race is repre- 
sented as insisting on the extermination of enemies, and aa 
being offended by mercy shown to them — if, as must hence 
happen, revenge comes to be associated in consciousness with 
the tliought of divine pleasure and consequent rewards to 
be received, while forgiveness goes along with the thought 
of divine anger and pains that will follow it; then revenge 
and forgiveness become in consciousness respectively pleasur- 
able and painful in their total results, or right and wrong. 
Similarly with the sentiments referring to acts that excite 
human approbation and disapprobation. Usages, no matter 
of what kind, which ciroumstaucea have established, so that 
conformity to them brings approval from those around 
while nonconformity brings frowns and blaming words, be- 
come sanctified. The aggregates of ideal pleasures and the 
aggregates of ideal pains which these opposite behavioura 
of fellow-men severally suggest, are associated with fulfil- 
ment and neglect; and hence fulfilment and neglect come 
to be thought of with liking and reptignance, and called 
proper and improper. 

Evidently, then, the regulative sentiments of ego- 
altruiatic nature, are, in their relations to concrete action, as 
variable as are the kinds of conduct conducive to social well- 
being under different social conditions. The needs of a 
small tribe that has to exist amid tribes daily threatening 
to destroy it, are widely different from the needs of a aemi- 
civilized society, which, though warlike, has grown by the 
development of industry; and the needs of this, again, are 
widely different from those of a society like our own, in 
■which the predatory activities have greatly decreased, the 
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rdiuircid subordination of riuik^ liiis beL-muo less^ uiitl rigidil 
of ciiBtom ia no longer so necessary; and to such varioi 
needs, more or less unlike in every raee and every age, tt 
ego-altruistic sentiincuts contiuually adjust tbeiuselvcs- 
adjust tlieraselvca aa tlie higljcr sentimfnts, standing relate 
to cou<hiet in tlie aListruct, cannot adjust themselves. Th 
ego-altruistic sentiments are the chief regulative agents i 
those transitional stageB during wliicli predominance of tb 
higliGst sentiments would be fatal, because inconsistent wit 
the conditions. 

Nevertheleas, the ego-nUruistie sentiments have in: 
portant components that are constant; and there an* ccrtai 
permanent feelings of right and wrong into which the 
enter. Pleasurably excited as they are by the display o 
approval, it must happen tiiut a kind of conduct which call 
forth marks of ai)proval among al! races and in all tituci 
will be felt as right, irrespective of the people and the age 
and vice wrad. A causclcBS inault, for example, is condemnei 
everywhere in the world. The particular act or speed 
which iB insulting varies with local circiinistancfB, To spi 
in his face is the complimentary salute to a stranger amoti] 
certain Nile tribes, and to omit returning this salute in Idiu 
would be a disrespect causing reprobation; while, amoo| 
raost peoples, the implications and accompanying feeling 
are just the opposite. So, too, in some societies to call a mai 
a brother-in-law is an indignity, prompting resentful word 
and actions; while in other societies, naming one whon 
you are introducing as your brother-in-law implies a compli 
mentary appreciation rather than other^vise. But thonghii 
these cases there is absolute disagreement as to what an 
insulting deeds and words, there is agreement in the feel 
ing that to give offence without provocation is improper, an( 
that it is proper to do that which conduces to friendly reU 
tions. It is thus throughout. The rgo-altruiatic eentimenta 
while inconstant in respect of the special characters of thi 
acts exciting them, are constant in respect of the a 
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characters of these acts, ns being acts which, in their respec- 
tive times an«l places, call forth from others signs of friend- 
ship- or of enmity. 



§ 523. One other aspect of the subject is worth dwelling 
on a moment, both as in itself interesting and as yielding 
a veritication of the foregoing interpretations. I refer to 
the feeling of shame and its manLfestations. 

If there needs any further proof that the ego-altruistic 
aentiments are constituted as alleged, it will be found in the 
fact that shame, produced by representation of the con- 
tempt of others, ia the same in its essential nature whether 
this imagined contempt is excited by a wrong thing really 
done or by a wrong thing supposed to be done. Children 
often fumiBh evidence of this substantial identity — showing 
lis that a blush is as apt to arise in the innocent to whom guilt 
13 ascribed as in the actually guilty. 

It is true that the two states of feeling excited in these 
antithetical cases, must differ somewhat by the presence of 
a consciousness of guilt in the one ease and its absence in 
the other; but the similarity, if not the identity, of the 
physiological manifestations, shows how substantially alike 
the two states of consciousness are. It is true also that 
in the majority of persons, believing in future rewards and 
punishments, the two consciousnesses differ by the presence 
in the one, and absence from the other, of a consolatory 
belief in ultimate rectification; though this is pretty clearly 
a secondary phase of the feeling — as is also implied by the 
order of the bodily effecta. But the recognition of botli 
these qualifying differences, serves but to make clear how 
relatively slight they are, and how substantially this painful 
form of ego-altruistic sentiment consists of a voluminous 
and vague re-representation of the mental attitudes of 
others, and the general unhappiness associated in thought 
with such mental attitudes. 

>nd here we may see how far men at present are from 
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that highest moral state, in which the supreme and mo 
powerful sentiments are those called forth by contemplatic 
of conduct itself, and not by contemplation of other person 
opinions of conduct. In the average mind the pain coi 
stituted by consciousness of having done something ii 
trinsically wrong, bears but a small ratio to the pain co: 
stituted by the consciousness of others' reprobation: eve 
though tliis reprobation is excited by something not i 
trinsically wrong. Consider how difficult it would be 
get a lady to wheel a costermonger's barrow down Regen 
street, and how easily she may be led to say a malicioi 
thing about some lady she is jealous of — contrast the inten 
repugnance to the one act, which is not in itself repi 
hensibic, with the feeble repugnance to the other ac 
which is in itself reprehensible; and then infer how gre 
is the evolution of the moral sentiments yet required 
bring human nature into complete fitness for the soci 
state. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ALTRUISTIC * BENTIStENTS. 



§ 524, The inferior regulative sentiments dealt with 
under the title of ego-altruistic, we find have the character 
that the actions exciting thena, agreeably or disagreeably, 
are very inconatant in their concrete forms. Though in all 
societies and all stages of progress there are some kinds of 
behaviour, as those by which associates are intentionally 
pleased or are gratuitously irritated, which call forth marks 
gf approbation and reprobation, serving to excite these 
ego-altruistic sentiments; yet there are also many kinds of 
behaviour not directly pleasing or irritating to others, but 
which have been made indirectly pleasing or irritating to 
them by the traditions and habits of their society, 
to which the ego-altruistic sentiments respond — actions 
which, in different times and places, are often exactly 
opposite. Hence it has been argued that the genesis of 
emotions after the manner described, can never result in 

• I gMlf adopt thia word, for which we are indebted to M. Comle. Not 
long rirce, some critic, condemning it as new-ftrngled, nsked why we should 
Dot be oontent with such good old-fashioned wonls as benerolent and 
bene&Mnt. There is a quite-sufficient reawn. AltniiGm and altruistic, 
suggesting by their forma as well as by their meaning;* the anlithena of 
egoism and egoistic, bring quieldy and clearly into thought the opposi- 
tion, in a way that benevolenee or beneficence and its deriratives do not, 
Iwcause the antitheses are not directly implied by them. This superior 
« greatly fiv^iljtates the communication of ethical ideas. 
(107 
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eny settled anJ universal aentimeiita responding to intrina 
right and wrong. 

The iuiplinitioiiof this criticism is, that because in humi 
ciistoiiis unJ tliG correlative feelingfi, there has been an 
is ao niiK^ii variability, there can lie no conatancy. It 
tacitly concluded that in the nature of things, there ia noi 
ing which makes one kind of ctindiict rallicr than anolhi 
ndflptod to social life — everytliing is in detenu in ate. 1 
infer that no settled acntiuieals can ever be generated by tl 
procoHs described, is to assume that there are no settU 
conditions to social welfare. Clearly if the temporal 
forms of conduct needful, initiate tciiiimrary ideas of rigl 
and wrong with responsive excitements of the sentiment 
it is to be inferred that the [wrmancnt forms of condw 
needful, will initiate permanent ideas of right and wron 
with responsive excitements of the sentiments; and hen( 
to (juestiou the genesis of these sentiments is to doubt til 
existence of these forms. 

That there are such permanent forms of conduct, no on 
can deny who compares the law-books of all rueea whic 
have outgrown the purely-predatory life. This variabilit 
of sentiment is but the concomitant of the transition frtn 
the almriginal type of society fittetl for deetriictive activ 
ties, to the civilized type of society fitted for peacefi 
activities. All along there has been f^oing on a compromll 
between conflicting requirements, and a corresponding con 
promise between conflicting sentiments. The conditions ai 
perpetually being partially changed, the correspondin 
habits modified, and the sentiments re-adjusted. Hence Bj 
this inconsistency. But just as fast as the peaceful activ: 
ties lx!Conic more dominant, just so fast do the condition 
ainier which the peaceful activities are to be harmonional 
carried on become more imperative, just so fast do th 
corresponding ideas become clear and the correspondin, 
sentiments strong. And these ideas and sentimenta mui 
eventually grow uniform and permanent, for the reason tlu 
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ial life are uniform and per- 



§ 525. Tlie industrial rtgime is distinguished from the 
[iredatory regime in tiiis, that mutual dependence becomes 
great and direct while mutual antagonism becomes small 
and indirect- In a predatory society, feelings gratified by 
the ill-being of others (enemies) are habitually exercised, 
along with feelings gratified by the well-being of others 
(friends) ; whereas in an industrial society, feelings gratified 
by the ill-being of others, not being kept in extreme and 
constant activity, do not antagonize and repress the feelings 
gratitied by the well-being of others. And since, as a society 
advances in organization, the inter-<lependence of its parts 
increases, and the well-being of each is more bound up with 
the well-being of all, it results that the growth of feelings 
which find satisfaction in the well-being of all, is the growth 
of feelings adjusted to a fundamental unchanging condition 
to social welfare. 

The feelings thus described we have here to deal with as 
the altruistic sentiments- They arise along with the ego- 
altruistic sentiments, from wliich they are not sharply 
marked off — as, indeed, if evolved, they could not be. Let 
us observe the process of differentiation. 

§ 526. When impressed by the appearances and sounds 
constituting the natural language of any feeUng in another 
being, the aggregate of feelings aroused by the associations 
which experience has established, mainly in the race but 
partly in the individual, form two groups that may be 
variously proportioned to one another; but of which neither 
commonly exist wholly unaccompanied by the other. The 
manifestations of the feeling tend to excite a kindred feeling 
in the observer; and they simultaneously tend to excite in 
the observer, feelings compounded out of experiences 
leasures and pains to himself, such as are apt to follow 
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these manifestations. Aa aliowii in tlie cbapter on " Sociality 
nud Sympathy," iiilelligeut creatures that live in presence of 
one another, and are exposed to like eaiisL-a of ]>Ieasure and 
pain, acquire capacities for participating in one anoUier'i 
pleasures and pains. And we have seen in the chapter just 
closed, that in creatures living together and liable to receive 
pleasures and pains from one another's acts, prompted by 
amity or enmity, there arc evolved emotions responding 
to manifestations of amity or enmity. That is to say, 
these last, or ego-altruietic sentiments, which have for their 
components representations of feelings likely to be under 
gone by self, and the first, or altruistic sentiments, which 
have for their components representations of feelinp 
that arc being actually undergone by another, arc simul- 
taneously aroused; ami in the absence of counteracting 
cauaea might be expected to dQve\o\i pari jxusu. There 
ia nothing in the intrinsic natures of the unaelfiah emotions, 
which makes their evolution more difficult than is the evolu- 
tion of the selfish emofiona, excited by the same manifes- 
tations. How is it, then, that the ego-altruistic sentiments 
may become so active, while the altruistic sentiments remain 
almost dormant? 

The reply has already been indicated at the close of the 
chapter on " Sociality and Sympathy." Some instanced 
were there given showing that the emotions, as with 
the sensations, frequent repetition of a painful stimuhis 
brings about a remedial callouanesa. And we saw that con- 
sequently, if the conditions of existence are such as neces- 
sitate frequent 8^>Tnpathetic excitements of a painful kind, 
the pains sympathetically excited will become gradually 
less, and there will result indifference. Further, it was 
pointed out that during the struggle for existence among 
societies, originally very intense and even now by no means 
ended, the conditions have been such as to make imperative 
the readiness to inflict pain, and have correspondingly re- 
pressed fpllow-feeling. It may here be added that beyond 
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this checking of die sympathies which the antagonisma of 
societies have necessitated and still necessitate, there has 
been a checking of them consequent on the struggle for 
existence within each society. Not only does this struggle 
for existence involve the necessity that personal ends must 
he pursued with hltle regard to the evils entailed on un- 
successful competitors; but it also involves the necessity 
that there shall he not too keen a sympathy with that dif- 
fused suffering inevitably accompanying this industrial 
battle. Clearly if there were so quick a sympathy for this 
suffering as to make it felt in anything like its real great- 
ness and intensity, life would be rendered intolerable to 
all. Familiarity with the marks of misery, necessarily 
produces (or rather maintains) a proportionate indifference; 
and tliis is as ineiitable a concomitant of the bloodless com- 
petition among members of a society, as it is an inevitable 
concomitant of the bloody competition between societies. 

Coming to the fact which here especially concerns us, we 
may now see why it happens that out of the various feelings 
produced in each by the expressions of feelings in others, 
the ego-altruistic may develop to a great height while the 
altruistic remain comparatively undeveloped. For vmder 
past conditions to social existence, the welfare of society 
and of each individual, have not necessitated any repres- 
sion of the ego-altruistic feelings; but, contrariwise, the 
pleasure of the individual and the well-being of society 
have both demanded the growth of these feelings. Love of 
fame has been a main stimulus to military achievement, 
and therefore to national self-preservation. Desire for ap- 
probation, by smoothing the intercourse of individuals, has 
tended greatly to facilitate po-operation. Dread of reproach, 
both by checking cowardice in battle and by restraining 
misbehaviour in social life, has tentled to public and private 
advantage. Only when he so eagerly pursues the applause 
of others as to sacrifice immediate welfare, does the indi- 
Tidufll find bis desire for this indirect representative gratifi- 
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ration kept in check by a desire for some direcl pre 
tive gratitication. Thus tlic ego-altruistic scutimonts hare 
been greatly fostered and but little repressed. And for 
this rcasou the domiuant tendency has become such thut 
on witnessing any display of feeling in another, tlie oli- 
scrvcr has a quick and large rush of that conscioiianeas in 
which repre80iite<i results to self take the leading place, 
while representation of the feeling that jiroinpts the display 
ia but feeble, or is even absent. 



§ 637. Of the (wo groups of feelings which thus become 
difTei'entiated, the altruistic, to which wc are now turning 
our attention, arc all sympathetic excitements of egaiatic 
feelings; and tliey vary in their characters according to the 
characters of the egoistic feelings syai pathetically excited. 

Certain altruistic feelings thus produced do not come 
within the definition of sentiments, as above given. When 
A yawn produces a sympathetic yawn, when the sight of one 
who is sick at sea increases the tendency to sickness in the 
obser^'er, when a thrill in the limbs is felt on seeing another 
.person at the edge of a precipice, or when, on witnessing 
an operation, an assistant undergoes such agitation as to 
faint, the excitement is in some of the cases wholly, and 
in others cases partly, a sympathetic excitement of sensations 
— the content of consciousness is representative simply, and 
not re-representative. 

An altruistic feeling becomes re-representative, or a 8«iti- 
mcnt proper, only when the feeling sympathized with is an 
emotion; and, as we shall see, the more-developed forma of 
altniistic feeling are entirely of this kind. Nevertheless, 
we must here recognize the fact that no line can be drawn 
between the two — that in the simplest cases there is 
sympathy in sensation, that very generally there ia 
sympathy in sensation and in the emotion accompanying it 
(for in the subject of a sensation strong enough to excite 
sympathy, there is usually an emotional accompaniment), 
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nd that wc pass gradually up to tliat liigLer stage at which 
the sympathy is with feelings containing no presentativo 
elements. 

This qualification being borne in mind, we may now con- 
sider in succession the leading forms of altruistic seutiuient. 

§ 528. Very much of the feeling ordinarily classed as 
generosity is ego-allrnistic. The state of consciousness 
which accompanies performance of an act beneficial to 
another, is usually mixed ; and often the pleasure given is 
represented less vividly than are the recipient's feeling 
towards the giver and the approval of Bi)ectators. The 
sentiment of generosity proper, is, however, unmixed in 
those cases where the benefaction is anonymous; provided, 
also, that there is no contemplation of a reward to l>e reaped 
hereafter. These oonditiona being fulfilled, the benefaction 
clearly implies a vivid representation of the pleasurable feel- 
ings, (usually themselves representative) which the recipient 
will have. 

Unmixed generosity thus constituted, has two distin- 
guishable degrees. In the lower form of it, the repre- 
eented gratification of another is strong enough to prompt 
the act conducing to that gratification, providing the act 
ent^ls no considerable sacrifice in the shape of trouble 
taken or selfish gratification relinquished. Mostly, unmixed 
generosity does not go beyond this; since benefaction of the 
kind descril>ed, usually takes the form of pecuniary aid from 
one able to give it with little if any inconvenience. Only in 
the comparatively- rare cases where the anon_\Tnous benefac- 
tion is from one who can ill afford the money or the labour 
required, does generosity rise to that highest form in which 
altniistic gratification out-balances egoistic gratification. 

Generosity being a relatively-simple altruistic sentiment 

(or at least that generosity which gives pleasure of a 

sensuous kind), it is shown in some measure, and occaaonally 

^1 a considerable degree, during early stages of human 
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cv'oliilinn. Tbougli, iu the conduct of savages, what M^| 
to be generous acts are usually caused by deairee for ajh 
})lau8e, yet, occasiouBlly, an unseltiali pursuit of anotber's 
welfare appears uiidoniable ; tbuiigb even here we may 
obeorve thnt it goes along with strong attachment, like 
that of a dug to his master, and is tljerefore to be distiu- 
giiiBbocI from the getieroeity shown when there ia no close 
personal relatioti. Admitting, however, that while mucb 
niioglcd with lower sentiments, generosity early displays 
itself slightly and erraticjilly ; we may safely say that il 
becomes marked and frequent only as fast as civilization 
develops the sympathies. Contrasting the philanthrophy of 
modern times willi the very Uttle answering to it in ancient 
times, suffices to show this. 



§ 529. The last comparison introduces us to a closely- 
alhed altruistic sentiment, the development of which, in- 
deed, it illustrates better than it does llie development of 
generosity: I mean the sentiment of pity. Pleasure that 
is constituted by representation of pleasure in another, 
being the feeling which prompts generous actions; the 
feeling which prompts endeavours to mitigate pain, is A 
pain constituted by representation of pain in another. Al 
already explained, this sentiment is necessarily repressed 
during phases predatory activity; and is even, to a con- 
siderable degree, kept in check by industrial competition. 
Always, indeed, domestic life has afforded some scope for it 
— joining its exercise with that of the sexual and parental 
feelings. But pity proper, or the altruistic sentiment which 
prompts the relief of suffering in others, though there ex- 
ists no connexion personal or social with those others, nor 
is felt any liking for them, is a sentiment that takes a con- 
siderable development only as fast as diminution of the pre- 
datory activities allows. 

S^Tnpatby with pain, protluees in conduct raodificationa of 
several kinds. In the first place, it puts a check on the 
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intentional infliction of pain. Various degrees of this effect 
are observable. Supposing no animosity is felt, the hurting 
another by accident arouses a genuine feeling of regret in 
all adults save the very brutal: representation of the phy- 
sical pain produced, is sufficiently vivid in nearly all civilized 
persons to make them avoid producing it. Where there 
exists a higher degree of representative power, there ia a 
reluctance to inflict emotional pain. The disagreeable state 
of mind that would be excited in another by a sharp word 
or harsh act, is imagined with such clearness that the 
imagination serves partially or wholly as a deterrent. And 
in sympathetic persona, representation of the annoyance to 
be given is so vivid that it often prevents them from doing 
or saying unpleasant things which they see ought to be done 
or said; the sentiment of pity checks the infliction of pain, 
even unduly. 

In another class of cases, pity modiflee conduct by prompt- 
ing efforts to assuage pain that is already being borne — 
pain arising from disease, or from accident, or from the 
cruelty of enemies, or even from the anger of the pitying 
person himself. The sympathy thus exhibited with pain, 
sensational or emotional, may, however, lead to two opposite 
courses, according as the individual sympathetically affected 
has a email or a great amoimt of representative power. If 
he is not highly imaginative, he may, and often does, rid 
himself of the disagreeable consciousness by getting out of 
sight or hearing; and even if highly imaginative, he ia 
prompted to do this when no remedial measnreB can be 
taken. But if his imagination is vivid, and if he also sees 
that the suffering can lie diminished by his aid, then he 
cannot escape from his disagreeable consciousness by going 
away; since the representated pain continues with him, im- 
pelling him to retnm and assist. 

And here we see how altruistic sentiment under this 
form, as under other forms, becomes high in proportion as it 
becomes re-representative. It fulfils its function far more 
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i-ffcoliially when it \a excitable not by aetiml maniiesiatlons 
of pain only, but also by ideas of those manifcetations. 

Here, too, is a fit plat-e for remarking that higher repre- 
sentative [Kjwer doea not involve gri'ater cnumiberatiou, un- 
less there have been received paiiiful experiences like, or 
akin to, those whieh are witnessed. An imix>rtant tnith im- 
plied in all these interpretations is, that evcrj~ altruistic feel- 
ing needs the corresponding egoistic feeling as an indispen- 
sable factor; since unless a sensation or emotion has l>ern felt, 
it cannot be sympathetically excited. For this reason strong 
persons, thongh lliey may be essentially-aympalhetio in their 
natures, cannot adequately enter into the feelings of the 
weak. Never having been nervous or sensitive, they are un- 
able to conceive the sufferings whicJi chronic invalids ex- 
perience from small perturbing canaes. Hence the fre<)uent 
remark that the healthy, after having once been aeriously ill, 
become much kinder to those who are ill than they were 
before. They have now had the egoistic feelings which, 
being synipnthctically excited, produce the appro] 
altruistic feelings. 
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§ 530. From the simpler forma of altruistic sentiment, 
pass now to the most complex form of it — ihe sentiment of 
justice. This sentiment evidently does not consist of repre- 
sentations of simple pleasures or pains experienced by 
others; but it consists of representations of those emotions 
which others feel, when actually or prospectively allowed or 
forbidden the activities by which pleasures are to 1* gained 
or pains escajx'd. The sentiment of justice is thus consti- 
tuted by representation of a feeling that is itself highly rc- 
repreaentative. 

The feeling thus represented, or aympathetically excited 
as we say, la that which, under the head of egoistic senti- 
ments, was described as the love of personal freedom. It 
is the feeling which delights in surrounding conditions 
that put no restraint on the activities — the feeling wbich ia 




pained, even in inferior natures, by whatever shackles the 
limbs or arrests locomotion, and which, in superior natures, 
is pained by whatever indirectly impedes the activities, and 
even by whatever threatens to impede them. This sentiment, 
primarily serving to maintain intact the sphere required by 
the individual for the due exercise of Ida powers and fulfil- 
ment of his desires, secondarily serves, when sympathetically 
excited, to cause respect for the like spheres of other indi- 
viduals — serves also, by its sjTnpathetic excitement, to 
prompt defence of others when their spheres of action are in- 
vaded. Evidently, in proportion as the sentiment under its 
egoistic form becomes more highly re-representative, so as to 
be excitable by more indirect and remote invasions of Uberty, 
it simultaneously becomes under its altruistic form more 
appreciative of the liberty of otbera, — more respectful of 
others' like claims, and desirous not to trench on others' equal 
rights. Here, as in every ease, there can be no altruistic 
feeling but what arises by sympathetic excitement of a 
corresponding egoistic feeling; and hence there can never 
be a sense of justice to others when there is not a sense of 
justice to self, at least equally great. The last, liowever, 
does not necessarily involve the first as its complement; 
for, in the absence of sympathy, tlie last may exist without 
the first. But sympathy remaining constant, the egoistic 
and altruistic forms of the sentiment of justice will develop 
together; and the egoistic form of the sentiment remaining 
constant, the altruistic form of it will vary with the degree 
of sympathy. Societies, past and present, supply 

ample evidence of these relations. At the one extreme, we 
have the familiar truth that the type of nature which renilily 
submits to slavery, is a type of nature equally ready to play 
the tyrant when occasion serves. At the other extreme, we 
have the fact, well illustrated in our own society, that along 
with the increasing tendency to resist aggression, there 
goes a diminishing tendency on the part of those in power 
to aggress. In England, the same nature which in the 
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classes ruled has more and more asserted lihcrtj', lias in tlie 
ruling ciassea more and more respected liberty. There has 
been an iucreasing readiness to yield, {tartly Itecausc of an in- 
creasing sympathy with the feeling prompting the demand. 
The limit toward which this highest altruistic sentiment 
advances, is tolerably clear. Ita egoistic factor, finding 
satisfaction in surrounding conditions which put no im- 
mediate or remote restraint on the activities; and ita other 
factor, sympathy, by which it is made altruistic, ever tend- 
ing as it grows more sensitive and comprehensive to excite a 
vivid fellow-feeling with this love of unrestrained activity in 
others; it results that the advance is towards a state in which, 
while each citizen will tolerate no other restriction on his 
freedom, ho will tolerate that restriction on it which the 
like claims of fellow-citizens involve. Nay more — he will 
not simply tolerate this restriction, but will 8|K>ntaneoualy 
recognize it and assert it — will be aympathcticully anxious 
for each other citizen's due sphere of action as for his own; 
and will defend it against invasion while he refrains from 
invading it himself. This is manifestly the condition of 
equilibrium which the egoistic sentiment and the altruistic 
sentiment co-operate to produce. 

§ 531. And now mark how erroneous is tlie belief that 
evolution of mind by the accumulated and inherited efTectfl 
of experiences, cannot result in permanent and universal 
moral eentimenta, with their correlative moral principles. 
Wbile, as we have seen, the ego-altruistic sentiments adjust 
themselves to the various modes of conduct required by 
social circumstances in each place and age, the altruistic 
sentiments adjust themselves to the modes of conduct that 
are permanently beneficial, because conforming to the con- 
ditions needful for the highest welfare of individuals in the 
associated state. The conflict that has hitherto gone on in 
every society between the predatory life and the industrial 
life, has necessitated a corresponding confiict between modes 
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of feeling appropriate to the two; and there have similarly 
been necessitated conflicting standards of right. But now 
that the pain-inflicting activities are less habitual, and the 
repression of the sympathies less constant, the altruistic 
Bentimentfi, which find their satisfaction in conduct that ii 
regardful of others and so conduces to harmonious co- 
operation, are becoming stronger. The sacrcdness of life, 
of liberty, of property, are more and more vividly felt as 
civilization advances. Among all the higher races that have 
long been subject to social discipline, there is approximate 
agreement on these points, in so far as the intercourse be- 
tween fellow-citizens ia concerned. And even during the 
antagonisms of war, the predatory activities are now exer- 
cised under considerable limitations: the lives, and persons, 
and goods, of non-combatants, and even of combatants, are 
much more respected. 

Along with evolution of the altruistic sentiments thus 
caused, there goes evolution of the ideas and principles 
answering to them. And here we may observe the relation 
which this view bears to current ethical theories, and 
especially to the Doctrine of Utility. Before pointing out 
how far the Evolution-theory of moral feelings and con- 
ceptions, harmonizes with that implied by the Doctrine of 
Utility, and how far it differs from it, something must be 
said respecting the meaning of the word Utility. Con- 
veniently comprehensive as is this word, it has inconvenient 
and misleading implications. It vividly suggests uses, and 
means, and proximate ends; while it but faintly suggests 
the pleasures, positive or negative, which are the ultimate 
ends, and which, in ethical discussions, are alone considered. 
Further, It implies conscious recognition of means and ends 
— implies the deliberate taking of some course to gain a 
perceived benefit; and ignores the multitudinous cases in 
which actions are determined and made habitual by ex- 
periences of pleasurable or painful results, without any 
dons generalizing of these experiences. When, how- 
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r, the word Utility Las been cleared of misleadina 
BBsoc'iatious, and its meaning adequately extended, we H| 
that llie Doctrine of Utility roay be harmonized with tM 
Evoliition-tlicory of moral feelings and ideag, provided a 
recognizes the aecumulated effects of inherited experience!! 
and that thna even sympathy, and the sentiments resultju 
from sympathy, may be interpreted as caused by experienoM 
of utility. t 

Snp|K>stng all thunghta of rewards and punishments, infl 
mediate or remote, to be left out of consideration, any onl 
who hesitates to inflict a pain because of the vivid representw 
* tioii of that pain which arises in him, is restrained not Iii 
any sense of obligation, nor by any formulated doctrine (■ 
Utility, but by the association established in his conscionH 
ness. Ami it is clear that if, after repeated experiences m 
the moral discomfort he lias felt from witnessing the evM 
indirectly caused by certain of his a<;ts, he is led to chea 
himself when again tempted to those acts, the restraint ia dj 
like nature. Conversely with the pleasure-giving act^: tBI 
petitions of kind deeds, and experiences of the syinpatheta 
gratifications that follow, tend continually to make strongs 
the association between such deeds and feelings of happl 
ness. Eventually these pxjteriences may l>e ctM 

scioiisly generalized, and there may result a deliberati 
pursuit of sympathetic gratifications. There may alao com! 
to be distinctly recognized the truths that the remotfll 
results of cruel deeds and kind deeds are respectively detn 
mental and beneficial — that due reganl for others ■ 
conducive to ultimate personal welfare, and disregard qi 
others to ultimate personal disaster; and then there mn 
become current such summations of experience as " honesta 
is the best policy." But such intellectual recognitions oi 
utility do not precede and cause the moral sentiments. Thi 
moral sentiments precede such recognitions of utility, ana 
make them |)Oasible. The pleasures and pains that folloiB 
Bympathctic and unsympathetic actions, have first to M 
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slowly associated willi these at-tions, and the resulting in- 
centives and deterrents frequently obeyed, before there can 
arise the perceptions that sympathetic and unsympathetic 
actions are remotely benefieial or detrimental to the actor; 
and there mimt be a still longer and still wider registration 
and comparison of experiences, before there can arise the 
perceptions that they are socially beneficial and detrimental. 
When, however, the ultimate effects, personal and social, 
have gained general recognition, are expressed in current 
maxims, and lead to injunctions having the religious sanc- 
tion, the sentiments that prompt sympathetic actions and 
chei'k nnsyni pathetic ones, are immensely strengthened by 
their alliances. Approbation and reprobation, divine and 
human, come to be associated in thought with sympa- 
thetic and unsympathetic actions respectively. The com- 
mands of the creed, the legal penalties, the code of social 
conduct, unitedly enforce them; and every child as it grows 
up, daily has impressed on it by the words and faces and 
voices of those aroimd, the authority of these highest prin- 
ciples of conduct. 

And now we may see why there arises a belief in the 
special sacredness of these highest principles, and a sense of 
the supreme authority of the altruistic sentiments answering 
to them. Many of the actions which, in early social states, 
received the religious sanction and gained public approba- 
tion, had the drawback that such sympathies as existed were 
outraged, and there was hence an imperfect satisfaetiou. 
Whereas these altruistic actions, while similarly having the 
religious sanction and gaining public approbation, bring a 
sympathetic consciousness of pleasure given or of pain pre- 
vented; and, beyond this, bring a sympathetic conscious- 
ness of human welfare at large, as being furthered by making 
altruistic actions habitual. Both this special and this gen- 
eral sympathetic consciousness, Ijecome stronger and wider in 
proportion as the power of mental representation increases, 
and the imagination of consequences, immediate and remote. 
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growB more vivid and conipreheiisive. Until at length ^^| 
altruistic BCiitimcnta begin to t-all in question the authori^ 
of tho ego-altruistic Beiitiinents, wliich once ruled unchal- 
lenged. They prompt resistance to laws that do not fulfil 
Ihe conception of justice, encourage men to brave the frowns 
of their fellows by pursuing courses at variance with old hul 
injurious customs, and even cause dissent from the current 
religion : either to the extent of disbelief in those alleged 
divine attributes and acts not approved by this supreme 
moral arbiter, or to the extent of entire rejection of a cr eed 
which ascribes such attributes and acts. ^^| 



§ 532. Did it seem needful, a section might here be giv^H 
to a yet more complicated altruistic sentiment— that of 
mercy. The state of consciousness thus named, is one in 
which the execution of an act prompted by tlie sentiment of 
justice, is prevented by an out-balancing pity — by a repre- 
sentation of the euffering to he inflicted. lien? we have 
two altruistic sentiments in antagonism; and it is interest- 
ing to observe how, occasionally, there arises a painful 
hesitation between their two dictates, each of which would 
seem morally imperative in the absence of the other. The 
anxiety to avoid giving pain prompts one couree; and an 
opposite course is prompted by the sentiment responding to 
those supreme principles of equity which cannot be relaxed 
without danger. 

Dwelling no further on this sentiment, I will devote a 
brief space to one other belonging to the group; and I do 
80 mainly because it has, in common with a kindred sen- 
timent commented on in a previous chapter, a quality diffi- 
cult to understand — I refer to what we may call, by analogy, 
the luxury of pity. 

For there is often an element in pity distinct from the 
elements already dealt with, and not to be referred to the 
aame causes. Under its primary form, pity implies simply 
the representation of a pain, sensational or emoUonal, ex- 
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^^feeneed by another; aud ita function as so consUtuteJ, 
appears to be merely that of preventing the inflietioD of 
pain, or prompting efforts to assuage pain when it has been 
inflicted. In this process there is implied nothing approach- 
ing to pleasure — relief from pain is all the pitying person 
gains by gaining it for the person pitied. But in a cer- 
tain phase of pity the pain lias a pleasurable accompani- 
ment; and the pleasurable pain, or painful pleasure, con- 
tinues even where nothing is done, or can be done, towarda 
mitigating the suffering. The contemplation of the suffer- 
ing exercises a kind of fascination — continues when away 
from the sufferer, and sometimes so occupies the imagina- 
tion as to exclude other thoughts. There arises a seem- 
ingly-abnormal desire to dwell on that which is intrinsically 
painful — a desire strong enough to cause resistance to any 
distraction: a resistance like that which the luxury of grief 
causes. How does there originate this pleasurable element 
in the feeling? Why is there not in this case, as in other 
cases, a readiness, anrl even an eagerness, to exclude a pain- 
ful emotion? Clearly we have here some mode of conscioua- 
ness which the foregoing explanations overlook. 

I see but a single possible solution of the mystery. This 
pleasurable feeling which joins itself with the sentiment of 
pity, is not one that has arisen through the inherited effects 
of experiences, but belongs to a quite different group, trace- 
able to the survival of the fittest simply — to the natural se- 
lection of incidental variations. In this group are included 
all the bodily appetites, together with those simpler instincts, 
sexual and parental, by which every race is maintained; and 
which must exist before the higher processes of mental evo- 
lution can commence. The parental instinct is that member 
of this group with which, I think, the feeling we are con- 
sidering is allied : not, of course, the parentaJ instinct under 
its concrete aspect, hut the parental instinct in its intrinsic 
nature, 

^^^ We commonly suppose that the parental inatanct is shown 
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only in a creature's attat'liiiieut to Iiis or her own offspi 
But a tooment'B thought shows tliis to be too narrow a con- 
ception. Iq eases of adoption, the feeling goea out toward^ 
offspring of others; and the habitual conduct of aduhs 
towards children not their own, proves clearly that the feel- 
ing is excitable apart from parenthood. £vcn animals show 
us this fact. Adoption is by no means uncommon; anc] 
sometimes there ia adoption of young belonging to another 
species. Thua tlie instinct is not adequately defined as that 
which attaches a creature to its young: though moat fre- 
quently and most strongly displayed in this relation, it is 
not exclusively so displayed. How, then, shall we describe 
it in such way as to include all its manifestations i What 
is the common trait of the objects which excite iti The 
common trait is always relative weakness or bolplessneaa. 
Equally in the little prl with her doll, in the lady with her 
lap-dog, in the cat that has adopted a puppy, and in the 
ben that is anxious about the ducklings she has hatched, 
the feeling arises in presence of something feeble and de- 
pendent to be taken care of. 

On comparing young creatures of all classes, we see that 
the clusters of special attributes by which they impreas 
their respective parents, are extremely various. The one 
thing constant in all such clusters of attributes is the in- 
capacity indicated: smallncss joined, usually, with relative 
inactivity, being the chief indications of incapacity. May 
we not infer, then, that the instinct which is constant in 
parents stands related to the trait which is constant in off- 
spring? And if so— if love of the helpless is that which 
essentially constitutes the feeling, then it becomes clear 
how, through association of ideas, manifestations of help- 
lessness in beings other than offspring tend to excite it. Not 
simply the young of the same species and the young of 
other species will be its objects; but weakly creatures in 
general, and creatures that have been made weakly by acci- 
dent, by disease, or by ill-treatment. 
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Tills love of the helpless seenia to me the chief root of that 
wliicli Dr. Bain iiames the tender emotion. Deep down as 
it 13 in the natures of highly -developed beiLga in general, and 
pla^ng so dominant a part as it dues in their adult lives, 
it is liable to be excited by a variety of properties and rela- 
tions suggestive of the things which primarily excite it. And 
60 not only does the sight or the thought of one who fails to 
cope with his surroundings call it out, but it is called out by 
any of the traits which commonly go along with helplessness, 
as primarily and habitually displayed in offspring. Even 
mere smallness in an inanimate object will cause a slight 
wave of it; as you may perceive in the expression, " dear 
little thing," applied by a lady to some art-product or 
ornament that js much leas than others of its kind. And 
sundry of the physical attributes which Dr. liain names as 
arousing it, probably do so because they are in some way 
like attributes of the infant. Similarly, when the relation 
to another person ia one of yielding aid, or one in which 
there is a desire to aid, the parallelism to the relation be- 
tween parent and offspring brings into consciousness more 
or leas of the same feeling. This is conspicuously the case 
in the emotion that grows up in a man towards a woman. 
That relative weakness, which in the woman appeals for pro- 
tection, satisfies in the man the desire for something to pro- 
tect; and this satisfied desire forms a large component of 
the tender emotion produced in him by the relation. What 
is the nature of the reciprocal emotion, I, of course, cannot 
8ay; bnt it must differ in some measure as being a feeling 
entertained by the weaker towards the stronger, though it 
may be the same as being a feeliuj; entertained towards one 
who IS prized and possessed, actually or representatively. 

Returning to the mysterious sentiment here to be con- 
sidered, we get a possible explanation of it. All those 
cases where the luxury of pity is esperienceti, are cases 
where the person pitied has I)een broiight by illness or by 
misfortune of some kind to a state which excites this love 
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of tlie helpless. Hence the painful consciousness which 
sympathy produces, is combined with the pleasurable con- 
Bciousness constituted by the tender emotion. Verification 
of this view is afforded by sundry interpretations it yields. 
Though the saying that " pity is altin to love " is not true 
literally, since in their intrinsic natures the two are quite 
unlike, yet that the two are so associated that pity tends t« 
excite love, is a truth forming part of the general truth 
above set forth. That pleasure ia found in reading a melan- 
choly story or witnessing a tragic drama, b also a fact which 
ceases to appear strange. And we get a key to the seem- 
ing anomaly, that very often one who confers benefits feels 
more affection for the person benefited than the person 
benefited feela for him. 

It is to be observed, finally, that a reciprocal excitement 
between sympathy and the tender emotion, must be recog- 
nized as habitually complicating altruistic sentlmente of 
all kinds. Wherever there exists the tender emotion, tlip 
sympathies are more easily excited; and wherever sym- 
pathy, pleasurable or painful, has been aroused, more or 
less of the tender emotion is awakened along with it. This 
communion arisen inevitably. In the parental instinct, 
with the actions it prompts, we have the primordial altruism; 
while in sympathy, with the actions it prompts, we have 
the developed altruism; and naturally the two forms of 
altruism become connected. Remote as are their roots, 
they grow inextricably entangled, because the circumstances 
which arouse them have in common the relation of I 
factor to beneficiary. 



CHAPTER IX. 

JESTHETIO SENTIMENTS. 

§ 533. Many years ago I met with a quotation from a 
German author to the eflFect that the esthetic sentiments 
originate from the play-impulse. I do not remember the 
name of the author; and if any reasons were given for this 
statement, or any inferences drawn from it, I cannot recall 
them. But the statement itself has remained with me, as 
being one which, if not literally true, is yet the adumbration 
of a truth. 

The activities we call play are united with the Aesthetic 
activities, by the trait that neither subserve, in any direct 
way, the processes conducive to life. The bodily powers, 
the intellectual faculties, the instincts, appetites, passions, 
and even those highest feelings we have lately dealt with, 
have maintenance of the organic equilibrium of the in- 
dividual, or else maintenance of the species, as their im- 
mediate or remote ends. Arrest one of the viscera, and 
the vital actions quickly cease; prevent a limb from mov- 
ing, and the ability to meet surrounding circumstances is 
seriously interfered with; destroy a sense-organ, paralyze 
a perceptive power, derange the reason, and there comes 
more or less failure in that adjustment of conduct to con- 
ditions by which life is preserved; and if those egoistic senti- 
ments which prompt care of property and liberty, or tho?e 

ego-altruistic and altruistic ones which regulate conduct 
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towards ollicrs, do not act, iuipcdunr^nts to com] 
life are caiiaed by abeence of means or by the alicuntion 
of fellow-men. But while the primary actions of the facul- 
ties, bodily and m(;ntal, with thi'ir accompanying gmtitica- 
tioQB, are thus obviously related to proximate ends that 
imply ulterior benefits, those actions of them which con- 
stitute play, and those which yield the seathetic gratifications, 
do not refer to ulterior benefits — the proximate ends are the 
only ends. It is, indeed, true that activities of these orders 
may bring the ulterior benefits of increased power in the 
faculties exercised ; and that thus the life as a whole may be 
afterwards furthered. But this effect is one that pairs off 
with the like effect produced by the primary actions of the 
faculties — leaidng the difference just where it was. From 
the primary action of a faculty there results the immediate 
normal gratification, plus the maintained or increased 
ability due to exercise, ^u« the objective end achieved or 
requirement fulfilled. But from tliis secondary action of 
a faculty exhibited in play or in an lesthctic pursuit, there 
results only the immediate gratification plus the maintained 
or increased ability. 

Before dealing with the esthetic sentiments aa thus dis- 
tinguished and thus classed, we must go a little dcejier, — 
aaliing whence arises the play-impulse, and how there finally 
comes that supplementary activity of the higher fnei 
which the Fine Arts imply. 



her facol^^H 
common t^^ 



§ 534. Inferior kinds of animals hi 
trait, that all their forces are expended in fulfilling functions 
essential to the maintenance of life. They are unceasingly 
occupied in searching for food, in escaping from enemies, 
in forming places of shelter, and in making preparations 
for progeny. Biit as we ascend to animals or high types, 
having faculties more efficient and more numerous, we begin 
to find that time and strength are not wholly absorbed in 
providing for immediate needs. Better nutrition, gained 
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by superiority, occasionally yields a surplus of vigour. The 
appetites being satisfied, there is no craviug which directs 
the overflowing energies to the pursuit of more prey, or to 
the satisfaction of some pressing want. The greater variety 
of faculty commonly joined with this greater efficiency of 
faculty, has a kindred result. AVhen there have been de- 
veloped many powers adjusted to many requirements, they 
cannot all act at once: now the circumstances call these 
into exercise and now those; and some of them occasionally 
remain unexercised for considerable periods. Thus it hap- 
pens that in the more-evolved creatures, there often recura 
an energy somewhat in excess of immediate needs, and 
there comes also such rest, now of this faculty and now of 
that, as permits the bringing of it up to a state of high 
efficiency by tlie repair which follows waste. 

In the chapter on " ^stho-Physiology " (§ 50) it was 
pointed out that " nen-e-centrea disintegrated by action, are 
perpetually re-integrating themselves, and again becoming 
fit for action." It was further pointed out that " in propor- 
tion as any part of a nerve-centre has been for a long time 
unused — in proportion, that is, as repair of it has gone on 
day after day and night after night unhindered by appreci- 
able waste, it must be brought to a state of more than ordi- 
nary instability- — a state of excessive readiness to decompose 
and discharge. What must happen? In common with all 
other parts, it is exposed to the reverberations which from in- 
stant to instant fill the nervous system. Its extreme in- 
stability must render it unusually sensitive to these re- 
verberations — unusually ready to undergo change, to j-ield 
up molecular motion, and to become the seat of the concomi- 
tant ideal feeling. * * * Here we have the interpretation 
of what are called de^ret. Desires are ideal feelings that 
arise when the real feelings to which they correspond 
have not been experienced for some time," 

Every one of the mental powers, then, being subject to 
thie law, that its organ when dormant for an interval longer 
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than ordinary becomes iiiiusimlly ready to act — unumially 
ready to have its correlative feelings aroused, giving an 
unusual readiness to enter upon all the correlative activities; 
it happens that a simulation of those activities is easily fallen 
into, when circuuiHtant-eB offer it in place of the real activi- 
tioB. Hence play of all kinds — hence this tendency to 
superfluous and useless exercise of faculties that have been 
quiescent. Hence, too, the fact that these uncalloJ-fcir 
exertions are most displayed by those faculties which take 
the most prominent parts in the creature's life. Observe 
how this holds from the simplest faculties upwards. 

A rat, with incisors that grow continuously in adaptation 
to the incessant wear they undergo, and with a correlative 
desire to use these incisors, will, if caged, occupy itself in 
gnawing anything it can get hold of. A cat, with claws 
and appended muscles adjusted to daily action in eatcliing 
prey, but now leading a life that b but in a small degree 
predatory, has a craving to exercise these parts; and may 
bo seen to satisfy the craving by stretching out her legs, 
protruding her claws, and pulling at some such surface as the 
covering of a chair or the hark of a tree. And still more 
interestingly in the giraffe, which when free is all day long 
uung its tongue to pull down branches of trees, there arises, 
when in confinement, so great a need for some kindred 
exercise that it perpetually grasps with its tongue such parlfi 
of the top of its house as can be laid hold of — so wearing 
out the upper angles of doors, &c. This useles 

activity of unused organs, which in these cases hardly rises 
to what we call play, passes into play ordinarily so called 
where there is a more manifest union of feeling with the 
action- Play is equally an artificial cxerciso of powers 
which, in default of their natural exercise, become so ready 
to discharge that they relieve themselves by simulated 
actions in place of real actions. For dogs and other 
predatory creatures sliow us unmistakably that their play 
constats oi mimic chase and mimic fighting — they punus 
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one another, tLey try to overthrow one another, they bite 
one another as much as they dare. Aud so with the kitten 
running after a cotton-ball, making it roll and again catching 
it, crouching as though in ambush and then leaping on it, 
we see ihat the whole sport is a dramatizing of the pursuit 
of prey — an ideal satisfaction for the destructive instiucts in 
the absence of real satisfaction for them. It is 

the same with human beings. The playa of children — 
nursing dolls, giving tea-parties, and so on, are draniatiz- 
ings of adult activities. The sports of boys, chasing one 
another, wrestling, making prisoners, ob*'iou8ly gratify in a 
partial way the predatory instincts. And if we consider 
even their games of skill, as well as the games of skill 
practised by adults, we find that, significantly enough, 
the essential element runniug through them has the same 
origin. For no matter what the game, the satisfaction is in 
achieving victory — in getting the better of an antagonist. 
This love of conquest, so <)oniinaiit in all creatures because 
it is the correlative of success in the struggle for existence, 
gets gratification frem a victory at chess in the absence of 
mder victories. Nay, we may even see that playful conver- 
sation is characterized by the same element. In banter, in 
repartee, in " chaff," the almost-constant trait is some dis- 
play of relative superiority — the detection of a weakness, a 
mistake, an absurdity, on the part of another. Through 
a wit-combat there runs the effort to obtain mental 
supremacy. That is to say, this activity of the intellectual 
faculties in which they are not used for purposes of guidance 
in the business of life, is carried on partly for the sake of the 
pleasure of the activity itself, and partly for the accompany- 
ing satisfaction of certain egoistic feelings which find for the 
moment no other sphere. 

But now mark that this which holds of the bodily 
powers, the destructive instincts, and those emotions 
related to them that dominate in life because they are 
directly concerned in the struggle by which life is main- 
87 
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tained, holds of all otbcr faculties. Their organs under- 
going repair during rest, similarly tend to become more 
excitable, to pase into ideal action in the absence of real 
action, and readilv full into any artificial mode of exereiae 
substituted for the natural mode of exercise, when that is not 
to be had. The higher but less essential powers, as well aa 
the lower but more essential powers, thus come to hove 
activities that are carried on for tlie sake of the iniincJiate 
gratifications derived, without reference to ulterior benefits; 
and to such higher powers, aesthetic products yield these 
substituted activities, as games yield them to various lower 
powers. 

§ SSTi. The general nature and position of the spsthetie 
Bentiments, thus made dimly comprehensihlr, will l>e made 
more clearly comprehensible by observing how we distin- 
guish certain modes of feeling as sesthetic rather tJian others. 
Setting out with the simplest sensations, we shall find that 
the testhotic character of a feeling is habitually associated 
with separateness from life-serving function. 

In scarcely any degree do we ascribe the sesthetic charac- 
ter to sensations of taste. Very many tastes which are 
greatly enjoyed do not in the smallest degree suggest ideas 
of beauty; end even sweet things, though we may con- 
sider thera delicious, we do not consider beautiful in the 
proper sense of the word. This fact goes along with the 
fact that the gustatory gratifications are but rarely separaled 
from the life-serving functions: they accompany eating and 
drinking, and do not ordinarily occur apart from one or 
other of them. Take next the plea-sures which 

odours produce. These, much more separable from life- 
serving functions, become pleasures sought for theniaelves; 
and hence they have in some degree the (esthetic character, 
A delightful perfume, if it does not give an aesthetic feeling 
of a quite distinct kind, gives something nearly approaching 
to it: on smelling a fiower there may, besides the agreeable 
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Ion itself, be diacenied a aecondarv vague gratifica- 
tion. In sensations of colour, which are still 
more dissociated from life-serving functions, the seathetic 
element becomes decided. Though the clustered patches of 
colour which make up our visual perceptions, severally serve 
as signs bj which we identify objects and bo guide our ac- 
tions, yet recognitions of colour are not in most eases essential 
to our guidance: witness the comparatively -small incon- 
venience felt by the colour-blind. Hence, though the 
faculty which appreciates colour has a life-serving function, 
the relation between its actiWty and its use is not close. 
Consequently, the gratification derivable from this activity, 
carried on for ita own sake, becomes conspicuous: the de- 
light in fine colours is deliberately ministered to, and the idea 
of beauty strongly associated with them. Simi- 
larly is it with sounds. The power to perceive and distin- 
guish sounds, primarily aids in adjusting actions to circum- 
stances; but most sounds do not so concern us that we 
have to modify our conduct on hearing tlicm. Thus the 
actions of the auditory faculty are much dissociated from 
life-serving functions; and there arises a wide scope for 
pleasures derivable from superfluous actions of the faculty. 
These pleasures we class as sesthetic: tones of certain kinds 
are r^arded as beautiful. 

I do not mean that wherever a faculty of sensation has a 
sphere of exercise beyond the pphere of useful application, 
the sensations bninght by non-useful exercise have neces- 
tarily the <eathetic character; for obvioiialy most of ihe 
olfactory, visual, and auditory sensations gained within such 
non-useful spheres of action, are devoid of the lesthetic , 
character. I mean simply that this separablencss from Ilfe- 
ser^-ing function, is one of the conditions to the acquirement 
of the festhetic character. 

That this is so, we see on passing to the other extreme — 
on comparing sentiments instead of sensations. The love 
of possession is but little separable from life-serving fu^<^ 
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tion. Tlic motives ond Jccda wbich result in acquiaillon, 
always have ulterior benefit in view; and cannot well be 
separated from the thought of ulterior benefit. Here tlio 
teetbetic character is entirely absent: neitlier pcrforuier nor 
observer sees any beauty in the acquisitive activity. This 
is not because it is a purely-egoistic activity; for there 
are seiitiiuents and corresponding activities quite as egobtic, 
and even more egointie, to which the (esthetic conaciouaness 
responds. It needs but to recall the delight with which 
prowess, in such superfluous combats as tournaments, ii 
seen and read about, to perceive that in this case, though 
the activity is absolutely egoistic, there is neverthelew 
aroused an admiration of sometliing described as fine and 
glorious. So, too, with the display of the purely-egoistic 
sentiment, pride. The actions in which this is manifested 
are dissociated very widely from life-serving functions; and 
there is a certain form of them capable of arousing tho 
(esthetic feeling of grandeur and dignity, both in actor and 
spectator. 

A further proof that the ecstlietic consciousncas is 
essentially one in which the actions themselves, apart, from 
ends, form the object-matter, is afforded by the conspicuous 
fact that many sesthetic feelings arise from contemplation 
of the attributes and deeds of other persons, real or ideal. 
In these eases, the eonsciouBness is remote from life-serving 
function, not simply as is the consciousness accompanying 
play or the onjojinent of a beautiful colour or tone, but also 
in tho further way tliat the thing contemplated as a source 
of pleasure, is not a direct action or affection of self at all, 
but is a secondary affection of self produced by contempla- 
tion of acts and characters and feelings known as objective, 
and present to self only by representation. Here the 
aeparatcTie.'fs from life-serving function is extreme; since 
neither a beneficial end, nor an act conducive to that end, 
nor a sentiment prompting such act, forms an element in the 
(esthetic feeling. Imagination of these, or rather of » 
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of tliem, is all that tht- subject of tlic tDfitbotic feeling cx- 
perieaces. 

The above hypothesis respecting the lesthetic feelings is 
thus fully verified. For, as we before saw that the lesthetic 
excitement is one arbing when there is an exercise of cer- 
tain faculties for its own sake, apart from ulterior benefits; 
so, in these cases we see that the conception of Icatiftf is 
distinguished from the eoneeption of good in this, that it 
refers not to ends to be achieved but to activities incidental 
to the pursuit of ends. In the conception of anything as 
good or right, and in the eorrelative sentiment, conscious- 
ness is occupied witli representations and re-representa- 
tions, distinct or vague, of happiness, special or general, 
that will be furthered; but in the conception of a thing 
as fine, as admirable, as beautiful, as grand, consciousneas 
is not occupied, distinctly or vaguely, witli ultimate ad- 
vantage, but is occupied with the thing itself as a direct 
source of pleasure. Though in many cases this pleasurable 
consciousness has originally grown out of the representations 
of benefits to be gained, yet it has come to be a pleasurable 
consciousness in the object or act apart from anything be- 
yond ; and in so doing has pas.=ed into the class of feelings 
which includes at the one extreme the sportive activities and 
at the other extreme the aesthetic sentiments. 



§ 536. To deal fully with the psychology of (esthetics is 
out of the question. Its phenomena arc extremely involved, 
and to treat them adequately would require many chapters. 
Here, in addition to the above genera! conceptions, I will set 
down only such hints as seem needful for rightly developing 
them. 

Under the head of (esthetic feelings we include states of 
consciousness of all orders of complexity, some of which, 
originating in piirely-physical conditiona, are merely per- 
fected modes of sensation, while others, such as the delight 
in contemplating a noble action of s fictitious character, are 
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I re-repPGsentativc In an extreme degree. Simple senaatioi 
] of all kinds that liavo the Bsthetic tjuality, probably hart 

it when the physical causes are duch aa bring the sensoi^fl 
! apparatus into the most effectual unimpeded action. The 

is good evidence that it is so with auditory sensations.*] 
L Sounds of fine timhrv, and harmonios of sounds, have 1 
[ common the character that they result from vibrations a 
. related, as to cause in the auditory apparatus the leai 
conflict of actions and the greatest amount of co-operatio 
—thus producing the largest total of normal excitement iaj 
the nerve-elements affected. It seema not improbable thi 
the feeling of lioauty in colour has the same origin. Indef 
where harmony of colours is the source of pleasure, we 
clear indication that it has. Here, then, recognizing as t 
primary requirement that the activity shall not be one of t 
directly life^erving kind, wc conclnde that it rises to tha^ 
leethetic form in proportion as it is great in amount and is 
without tlio drawback of any such units of painful feeling 
aa result from discordant actions of aiJrial waves or of 
ethereal waves: such units of painful feeling being tIiB,J 
accompaniments of excesses of function in certain of th^fl 
nerve-elements. 1 

There is, however, a secondary pleasure given by these 
. simple feelings, as by all other feelings of a nonual kind. 
As was hinted in § 128, and as was more fnlly explained 
in § 261, " while Pleasures and Pains are partly cousti 
tuted of those local and conspicuous elements of fce1ia( 
directly aroused by special stimuli, they are largely, if n 
mainly, composed of secondary elements of feeling arous 
indirectly by diffused stimulation of the nervous syst 
From this it is a corollary that a sensorial stimulation such " 
aa ia proihioed by a fine colonr or a sweet tone, implying 
aa we here infer a large amount of normal action of the 
parts concerned, without any drawback from excessive t 
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tion, and thus involving a powerful diffused dischai^e of 
which no component ie in excess, will tend to arouae a 
secondary vague pleasure. -Esthetic feelings in general 
are largely conipoBed of the undefinablc conaciousnees hence 
arising. 

There is an allied but more special component in this 
feeling of beauty yielded by sensation. A good deal of 
the agreeable conseiousness which a fine colour cxcitea, is 
traceable to a^ociations established in experience. Through- 
out our lives, reds, bluos, puqileg, greena, Ac, have been 
connected with flowers, sunny days, picturesque scenes, and 
the gratifications received along with impressions from them. 
Turning from natural to artificial spheres, it equally holdd 
that on festive occasions, pleasant excitements have been 
joined with perceptions of bright colours. The result is 
that the diffused discharge produced by a bright colour, 
which if general would cauae vague pleasure, causes a 
stronger and more definite pleasure by taking such direc- 
tions as to awaken these aggregates of agreeable recollec- 
tions. Similarly with sweet sounds. Many of 
these, experience associates with human intercourse of a 
pleasure-giving kind. While the tones of anger and of 
brutality are harsh and coarse, the tones of sympathy and 
refinement are relatively gentle and of agreeable ivmbre. 
That is to say. the tlrnhre associated in experience with 
the receipt of gratifications, has acquired a pleasure-giving 
quality; and consequently the tones which in music have 
an allied timhre become pleasure-giving, and are called 
beautiful. Not that this is the sole cause of their pleasure- 
giving quality. As above implied, there is a primary 
physical cause; and the fact that great delight results from 
harmony, which is not explicable by association, shows that 
the physical cause is a dominant one. Still, on recalling 
those tones of instruments which approach the tones of 
the human voice, and observing that they seem beautiful 
in proportion to their approach, we see that this secondary 
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tcathetie element is hnjMjrtuiit, A like 

added soiiroe of tpsthetic pleasure may be identified iii 
olfactorj sensations. Most sweet odours are pleasurable 
not intrinsiL-ally only, but by association. Tbe scents of 
flowers are connected with enjoyments in the fields and 
strolls in charming gardens. It needs but to remember the 
wave of agreeable feeling raised by the smell of hay, the 
intrinsic sweetness of which is but moderate, to perceive 
how largely the dim rerival of past joys, felt during many 
midsummer days, enters into the delight given. Indeed, 
it is even possible in some eases to discriminate betwcca the 
immediate and tlie remote sources of the pleasure. The 
perfume of musk or sandal-wood, however much it may 
be liked, excites none of that vague feeling of the romantic 
or poetical which the perfume of a lily of the valley ex- 
cites: this last having aasociationB of a poetical class, which 
the others have not, 

§ 537. When we rise from simple sensations to com- 
binations of them, of kinds that awaken ideas and feelings of 
beauty, we may, I think, discern the same general and 
special truths. The primitive source of a3sthetic pleasure, is 
that character in the combination which makes it such as to 
exercise the faculties affected in the moat complete ways, 
with the fewest drawbacks from excess of exercise. Joined 
to this comes, as before, a secondary source of ploasnre — the 
diffusion of a normal stimulus in large amount, awaking a 
glow of agreeable feeling, faint and undefinable. And, as 
before, a third source of pleasure is the partial revival 
by til is discharge of the varioua special gratificjitiona 
connected in experience with combinations of the kind 
presented. T^t us pause a moment before each of these. 
Illustrations of the primary cause will be fumiahed us by 
combinations of movements, combinations of forms, combi- 
nations of lights, sbadea, and colours, and combintttions of 
tones. 
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ttovements of the body pleasurable to self, and associated 
witlf tlie coQsciouanesa of gracofulDesa (as in skating), arc 
movements of a kind that bring many muscles into moderate 
harmonious action and strain none. An awkward motion is 
one tbat implies sudden change of direction, angularity, 
destruction of much momentum, excess of muscular tffort; 
whereas a motion called graceful — a motiou in curved 
lines, flowing one into another without break, is a motion in 
which little momentum is destroyed, no undue exertion 
thrown on any muscle, no power lost. And while in the 
actor the testhetic consciousness is mainly constituted hy 
this feeling of moderate but efficient muscidar action 
without cheek, without strain, without loss, the conscious- 
ness of gracefulness in the observer, arises in large 
measure from sjTupathy with the feelings implied by such 
motions.* Turning to forms, we observe that the 

delight in flowing outlines rather than in outlines which 
are angular, is partly due to that more harmonious unstrained 
action of the ocular muscles, implied by perception of such 
outlines: there is no jar from sudden stoppage of motion 
and change of direction, such as results on carrying the 
eye along a zig-zag line. Uere again, then, we have a feel- 
ing accompanying an activ-ity that is full, biit contains no 
element of pain from excess. In the more complex com- 
binations, including many forms presented together, it is 
relatively difficult to trace out the principle ; but I see sundry 
reasons for suspecting that l)eaiitiful arrangements of forma, 
are those which effectually exercise the largest numbers 
of the structural elements concerned in perception, while 
over-taxing the fewest of them. Similarly 

with the complex visual wholes presented by actual objects, 
or by pictorial representations of objects, with all their lights 
and shades and colonrs. The requirements for harmony, for 
auhordination, and for proportion — the demand for a variety 

• For particulars see Essay on " Qracefnlnew." 
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BufGcient to prevent monotony, Imt not a. variety wLicb g^| 
much (listraota tlie atteution, may be regarded as all implied 
by the principle that many elements of perceptive faculty 
mui!t be called into play, while none are ovcr-eserted : there 
must be a great body of the feeling arising from their moder- 
ate action, without the deduction of any pain from extreme 
action. The pleasure excited 

by sequences of sounds, such as form musical phrases and 
cadences, though not mainly due to this cause, ia partly due 
to it. Song differs from speech by using a much wider 
range of tones, and so e-xercising many auditory agents in 
succeasion; not over-taxing any one in the way that 
monotonous sjieech over-taxes it. The like holds in reaped 
to variations of strength. To be artiatic, that is, to excite 
the feeling of beauty effectually, the notes must not be all 
/orie or a,\] piano; and the execution is the finer the more 
numerous the gradations — supposing these are such as to 
satisfy other ret^uirementa. So is it too with contrasts iu 
emphasis, with rhythm, and with tivibre. Due regard being 
paid to meaning, the rendering is the better the moru 
heterogeneous it is; and, other things equal, its greater 
heterogeneity implies greater variety of excitements in the 
percipient, and avoidance of that over-oxcitement of some 
perceptive agency which uniformity implies. 

Of the supplementary pleasures of perception above 
named, tliat which arises from the diffused nervous discharge 
proceeding from perceptive faculties normally exercised, 
needs no further illustration. But something must be added 
in elucidation of the third kind of a'sthetic pleasure accom- 
panying perceptive activity — that more special Itind which 
results from the special associations formed in experience. 

The feelings from time to time received along wilh percep- 
tions of graceful movement* were mostly agreeable. The 
persons who exhibited such movements were usually the 
cultivated, and those whose behaviour yieldeil gratification. 
The occasionB have usually been festive ones — balls, private 
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dances, and the Uke. And the places with which graceful 
motions are aaeociated, such as theatres aud the houses of 
friends, are places where enjoymeuta of various kinds have 
becu received. Henee the diffused excitation that follows 
the perception of graceful movements, becomes one by which 
pleasures derived from tliese sources are ideally revived in a 
confused way. With beautiful forms much the 

same happens. Persona having figures that satisfy the 
(esthetic requirements, are more frequently than not, con- 
nected in experience with agreeable recollections. So, too, 
are the fine shapes of art-products — architectural, plastic, 
pictorial: the occasions on which these have been contem- 
plated have mostly been occasions of happiness, social or 
other. This is a reason why the aesthetic pleasure derived 
from form, though not great in the uncultured, becomes 
relatively voluminous in the cultured, by wealth of associ- 
ation. When from simple forms we pass to 
complex combinations of them with colours, and lights, and 
shades, as for instance in landscape, this indirect source of 
(esthetic gratification becomes distinguishable as a large one. 
The connexion between perception of a grand view and the 
multitudinous agreeable feelings brought by freedom and 
relaxation, mostly experienced at the same time, is too clear 
to permit doubt that a considerable part of the dehght 
given, is caused by this partial revival of many past joya 
— some within individual experience, and some dcejier than 
individual experience. (See § 214.) And then, in the 
pleasure derived from a skilful representation of a landscape, 
we have a still more remote residt of these associations. 
For Iwyond the direct (esthetic satisfaction given by the 
picture, there Is this dim consciousness of enjoyments that 
have accompanied the actual presence of scenes like the one 
represented. Once more, it is to l>e observed that 
the like holds of the melodic element in music. The ex- 
pressiveness of musical cadences depends on their relations 
to cadences of the human voice under emotion. When 
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llio ('motion suggested hy a cadence is a joyous one, oy 
tunity is given for pleasurable eympathyj and when a pain- 
ful emotion is suggested, there comes an opportunity for the 
pleasurable pain of pity. Song is distinguished from speech, 
by various traits that result from idealization of the traits 
of strong feeling as vocally expreaaed. And the indirect 
lesthetie pleasure which melody yields, is due to this derived 
power of exciting the feelings connected in experience witL 
Buch traits.* 

§ 538. Here we find ourselves passing unawares into that 
higher region of lesthetic feeling, where the states of ccm- 
aciousness are exclusively re-reprcsentative. From the 
[esthetic in sensation, which is presentative, but with added 
representative elements; and from the lesthetic in iien'cjv 
tion, which b also presentative, but with added representa- 
tive elements of more involved kinds; we rise now to the 
(esthetic in those states of consciousneas that are reached 
through sensations and perceptions. As just admitted, we 
verge into tJiese in taking count of the remoter mental states 
aroused by lan<lscai>e and by music. But there arc certain 
astlietic sentiments dissocriated much more decidedly from 
the lower modes of consciousnesa. I refer to the (esthetic 
Bentimenta excited by the literature of imagination. 

Recognizing the simple teatlietic pleasures derivable from 
rhj-thm and euphony, which are explicable in ways above 
indicated, the feelings of beauty yielded by poetry, are 
feelings remotely re-representative; not only in the sense 
that they are initiated by ideas or representations, but also 
in the sense that the sentiments indirectly aroused are re- 
representative, often in a high degree. And in prose fiction, 
where the vehicle used yields no appreciable sensuous grati- 
fication, this re-representativeness of the feelings awakened 
is complete. A condition to (esthetic pleasure in these 

* For detaib see Knftj on " The Origin and FuDctJon of Hoiltv" 
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higher ranges of it, as in the lower, is that there shall be 
excited great masses aDd varieties of the elements out of 
which the emotions are comijounded, while none of them 
shall be excited in undue degrees. A large volume of emo- 
tion without painful intensity in any part, is the effect which 
a successful drama, or poem, or novel, produces. It is true 
that success is often measured by the intensity of the re- 
sulting feeling — especially pitiful feeling; though even 
here the effect may be loat if this feeling is over-taxed by 
too continuous au appeal. But noting such cases, it must 
Btili be held that esthetic pleasure, properly so called, is 
the highest when the emotional consciousness has not only 
breadth and mass, but a variety such as leaves behind no 
satiety or exhaustion. 

The like may be said of aesthetic sentiments excited by 
actions pictorially set forth instead of verbally described. 
For beyond the sesthetic pleasures derivable from a picture 
considered simply under its technical character, as giving 
the direct and indirect gratifications of sensation and pei^ 
ception harmoniously co-operating, there is the lesthctic 
pleasure derivable from a re-repreaentative consciousness 
of the feelings implied by the action, And here, as before, 
the requisite is that these feelings shall have in them as much 
as may be of the moderate, mingled with as little as may 
be of the violent; and that where, as often happens, a sym- 
pathetic pain is aroused, it shall be that form of pity having 
a dominant pleasurable element. 

§ 539. Yet one other question may be briefly discnased — 
the measure of height in sesthetic feeling. Two modes of 
estimation may be adopted, which, as we shall see, substan- 
tially correspond in their results. 

Subject always to the cardinal requirement that the feel- 
ing is one not immediately aiding any life-aer\'ing function, it 
follows from what has been said, that the highest a-sthetic 
feeling is one having the greatest volume, produced by duo 
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t-xiTcise of the greatest, niiiiiber of powers without 
exereise of any. Again, from the general doctrine of mental 
evolution, it is a corollary that the higlieal leethctic feeling k 
one ruBulting from the full but not cxct^aaive exorcise of the 
most complex emotional faculty. That these two standards 
harmonize is not at once manLfest; but a little thought will 
show that in most cases, tliough not in all eases, their dicta 
agree. For, on the one hand, a large quantity of feeling no 
component of which rises to painful intenfiity, can be ob- 
tained only by the simultaneous action of many powers; 
and. on the other hand, many powers can be brought into 
siuiultaneous action only through the instrumentality of a 
complex faculty. A truth pervading the interpret.a.tions of 
this work, is that each higher faculty arises as a means of 
co-onlinating the actions of various lower faculties — duly 
adjusting and balancing their fimctions. The activity of a 
high or comjtlex faculty is therefore, by implication, an 
activity of the many subordinate faculties it ccMjrdinatea. 
Using the standanl of measure thus jointly indicate, the 
hierarchy of the lesthetic feelings will stand thus. 

Lowest are the pleasures derivable from simple sensation, 
as of sweet odours, beautiful colours, fine tones; and some- 
what higher come the feelings produced by harmonies of 
tones and harmonies of colours. 

Next above these must be ranged those pleasurable feel- 
ings that go along with perceptions more or leaa complex, 
of fonns, of combined lights and shades, of successive 
cadences and chords; rising to a greater height where ihese 
are joined into elaborate combinations of forms and colours, 
and elaborate structures of melody and harmony; all these 
ascending stages evidently fulfilling at once the require- 
ments of greater complexity and greater volume. 

Much higher, however, stand the lesthetic sentiments 
strictly so called, which contain no prescntative elements. 
In the above two lower orders of the feelings we class as 
ffifitlietic, the presentative elements are essential and the 
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representative elements incidental. But in the Iiigliest order 
of (esthetic feeling, the preaentative elementa are incidental 
and the rcprcsenutive elements essential. The impresaions 
of form and colour yielded by a picture, the cadences and 
chords of an air or chorus, and still more the verbal symbols, 
oral or written, by which a description of something beau- 
tiful or grand is conveyed, are here simply the agents 
through which certain emotions are ideally excited. Thus, 
the feeling produced is high, alike in its remoteness from 
simple sensation, in its complexity as containing an immense 
variety of those elements of which emotions are compose'l, 
and in its volume as being a faint reproduction of the 
enormous aggregate of such elements massed together in 
the course of evolution. Moreover it is to he observed 
that among these highest aesthetic feelings themselves, a 
like gradation holds: those which originate by excitement 
of the altruistic sentiments, being higher than those which 
originate by excitement of the ego-altruistic and egoistic 
sentiments — obviously higher in their degrees of represen- 
tativeness and of complexity, if not at present in their 
volume. 

Of course, the most perfect form of aesthetic excitement 
ie reached when these three orders of sensational, percep- 
tional, and emotional gratification are given, by the fullest 
actions of the respective faculties, with the least deduction 
caused by painful excess of action. Such an lesthetic ex- 
citement is rarely experienced, for the reason that works 
of art rarely possess all the required characters. Very 
generally a I'cndering that is artistic in one respect, goes 
along with a rendering that is in other re.'^pecte inartistic. 
And where the technique is satisfactory, it does not common- 
ly happen that the emotion appealed to is of a high order. 
Measuring lestbetic sentiments and the correlative works of 
art by the above standards, we find ourselves compelled to 
relegate to a comparatively-inferior place, much that now 
stands highest. Beginning with the epic of the Greeks and 
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their representations in soiilptiire of kiudred stories, ' 
appeal to feeJinga of egoistic and ego-allniiatic kinds; 
ing tbrough middle-age literature, similarly per\'aded bj 
inferior sentiments, and through the pictures of the oM 
mastera, which by the ideas and feelings they excite very 
rarely compensate for the disagreeable shocks they give to 
perceptions cultivated by the study of appearances; down to 
many admired works of modem art, which, good in lech- 
nique, are low in the emotions they express and arouse, auch 
aa the battle-scenes of Vermel and the pieces of Gerctme, 
whi<!]i alternate between the sensual and tlie sanguinary — 
we see that in one or other of the required attribut&s 
they nearly all fall short of the forms of art correspondi 
to the highest forms of aesthetic feeling. 
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§ 540. The results of this rapid survey of a large sul 
demanding more time and space than I can give to it, maj 
he briefly sum in eel up thus. 

The leathetic feelings and sentiments are not, aa our 
words and phrases lead us to suppose, feelings and senti- 
menta that essentially differ in origin and nature from the 
rest. They are nothing else than particular modes of excite- 
ment of the faculties, sensational, perceptional, and emo- 
tional — faculties which, otherwise excited, produce those 
other modes of conscionsneas constituting our ordinary im- 
pressions, ideas, and feelings. The same agencies are in 
action; and the only difference is in the attitude of con- 
sciousness towards its resulting states. 

Throughout the whole range of sensations, perceptions, 
and emotions which we do not class as EPsthetic, the states of 
consi-iousness serve simply as aids and stimuli to guidance 
and action. They are transitory, or if they persist in con- 
Bciousness some time, they do not monopolize the atten- 
tion: that which monopolizes the attention ia something 
ulterior, to the effecting of which they are instrumental. 
But in the states of mind we class as sesthetic, the opposite 
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fltbtude ia maintained towards the Bonsntions, perceptions, 
and emotions. These are no longer links in the chain of 
states whicli prompt and guide conduct. Instead of being 
allowed to disappear with merely passing recognitions, they 
are kept in consciousness and dwelt upon: their natures 
being such that their continued presence in consciousness ia 
agreeable. 

Before this action of the faculties can arise, it is necessary 
that the needs to be satisfied, through the agency of sen- 
sational, perceptional, and emotional excitements shall not 
be urgent. So long as there exist strong cravings arising 
from bodily wants and unsatisfied lower instincts, conscious- 
ness is not allowed to dwell on these states that accompany 
the actions of the higher faculties: the cravings continually 
exclude them. 

This is another mode of stating the truth with which wc 
set out, that actintics of this order begin to show themselves 
only when there is reached an organization so superior, that 
the energies have not to be wholly expended in the fulfil- 
ment of material requirements from hour to hour. Along 
■with occasional surplus nutrition, and along with that variety 
of faculty existing in creatures to which surplus nutrition is 
frequent, there occur the conditions making it pOBsible for 
the states of consciousness accompanying the actions of the 
higher faf:nlties, to become states sought for their own sakes, 
apart from ends: whence arises play. 

Gratifications that accompany actions performed without 
reference to ends, will mostly be those which accompany 
ections predominating in the creature's life. And hence 
this first form of them called play, is shown in the super- 
fluous activity of the sensori-motor apparatus and if those 
destructive instincts which habitually guide its actions. 
When they are established, the higher orders of co-ordi- 
nating powers also come to have their superfluous activities 
and corresponding pleasures, in games and other exercises 
eomewhat more remote from the destructive activities. But, 
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as we sec in the mimetic dances and accompanjing cl 
of aavagfs, wliicU begin to put on a little of the character 
called a«tliptic, there is stitl a great predominance of thrae 
substituted gratificatioiia of fecliiigts axlapted to a pretlatory 
life. And even on reacbing those moreKieveloped lesthplii; 
products and correlative feelings which ancient civilizatiomi 
yielded, we find a like prevailing trait. 

When, however, a long discipline of social life, decreaa- 
ingly predatory and increasingly peaceful, has allowed tlie 
Byiupatliies and resulting altruistic aentimenls to develop, 
these, too, begin to demand spheres of superfluous acti^-ily. 
Fine Art of all kinds takes forms more and more in har- 
mony with these sentiments. Especially in the literature 
of imagination we may now see how much less appeal there 
is to the egoistic and ego-altruiatic Bentimculs, and how 
much more to the altniistic sentiments — a trait likely to go 
on growing. 

A final remark worth making is, that the teslhetic activi- 
ties in general may be expected to play qu increasing part 
in human life as evolution advances. Greater oconomiza- 
tion of energy, resulting from Buiwriority of organization, 
will have in the future effects like Ihoae it has bad in the 
past. The order of aclivTtics to which the leathetic belong, 
having been already initiated by this economizntion, will 
hereafter be extended by it: the economiKation being 
achieved both directly through the improvement of the 
human structure itself, and indirectly through the improve- 
ment of all appliances, mechanical, social, and other. A 
growing surplus of energj' will bring a growing proportion 
of the Ecathetie activities and gratifications; and while the 
forma of art will be such aa yield pleasurable exercise to tJie 
simpler faculties, they will in a greater degree than now 
appeal to the higher emotions. 
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OUR SPACE-CONSCIOUSNESS— A REPLY. 

StscB the second edition of this work vras published, there have 
come, from adhereota of Kant, some criticiBins on the doctrine 
contained in §§ 336— '135. They have adopted a common con- 
trorersial practice, of which the formula is — When yon cannot 
meet an issue that has been raised, raise a new issue. Instead 
of defending the Kantian doctrine nj^inst my attack they liace 
made a couater-attack. I set forth sis objections. Besides 
showing that on the very first page of the Critique of Pure 
Rtaton. Kncit so chan^^ the meaning of a word us to vitiate 
the rest of his argument; and besides sliowing the untruth of 
his assertion, currently accepted, that Space is a form of sonsc- 
intnitioD at large (for it is a form only of the intuitions derived 
throu;{h touch and sight); I have pointed out that the Kantian 
hypothesis involves four impossibilities of thought (Prin. of 
Pty„ § 300). 

Though it would, I think, be time enough to answer my 
critics after ray criticisros have been answered, or, at any rate, 
after some attempt has been mnJe to answer them ; yet it 
appears needful without waiting longer, to rebut the ail- 
ments used against me. Ity nine out of ten, absence of reply is 
supposed to prove inability to reply. Hence I have decided to 
panse a moment for the purpose of showing that while there 
has been no defence against my attack, the counter-attacks 
fail. 

Of gnch coant«r-att&ck» the most elaborate is that made by 
Prof. Watson, of the Queen's University, Canada, in Kant and 
hia Engliah Crifirs ; nnd as I am not aware that any arguments 
have been used by others which he hns not used, I may fitly 
limit my attention to the chapters in which he seeks to refute 
my views. Had I any wish to avoid joining issue on essential 
points, I should, indeed, have valid reasons for doing so, of 
which here are some. 

When dealing with the beliefs held by me concerning ccrtatu 
of our ultimate consciousnesses, and more especially our con- 
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of Space, Prof. Watson says, od p. 262, that lie 
couKnea himxclf "mainly to tbo third chapter of the second 
part of Mr. Spencer's Firtt PrincipUi:" the word "raainly," 
not implying that ho takes account of other norks of 
mine, but merely that he takes account of other passages 
in firtt Prineiplei. Now in the chapter he profcsaedly 
criticises, there is a foot-note stating that the juatihcation for 
the doctrine there briefly set forth aa part of a general argu- 
ment, will be found in the Prineiptet of Piycholcji/, where the 
full exposition of it occupies a chapter — or rttthcr two chapters; 
for the chapter on "The Conception of Body as presenting 
Statical Attributes." contains the first part of the argument 
which is brought to a conclusion in the next chapter on " The 
Conception of Space.'' This full eipoaition occupying 42 pag«a. 
Prof. Watson deliberately ignores : preferring to base his criti- 
cism on a brief summary occupying 3 pages, which does not 
profess to contain the justification, but only the conclusion 1 
An author dealt with after this fashion would, I think, be 

a disregarding the attack. 
Moreover I might, with good ground, conclude that it is useless 
to discuss a philosophical question with one who professes to 
have a consciousueas of something which I lind it impossible to 
frame any conRciousncsa of. If two contestants give different 
meanings to the words and phrases used, and, still more, if one 
sees a meaning where the other sees none, there is no chaneo of 
an agreement between them. Prof. Watson says, — "In intelli- 
gent experience space and time arc not posterior, bat prior, to 
co-ciisting and successive objects, as andifferentiated spnce is 

frior to positions — i, «., limitations of space " (p. 273). Now when 
look into my consciousness to tind the something described as 
undifferentiated space, or space »s preceding in order of existence 
all positions, I find nothing whatever answering to it. Unless 
1 suppose that Prof. Watson is using words to which he att-aches 
no ideas, T must suppose that he can think of this undiffer- 
entiated space in which there are no positions ; and ns I am 
utterly incapable of doing this, there doea not exist between us 
that common ground which is needful before argument can be 
carried on to any purpose. Were I to use the phrase " undif- 
ferentiated space," as defined hy Prof. Watson, I should be using 
what is. to my mind, though not it seems to his, one of those 
eviscerated phrases which will no more help to lay hold of a 
truth than a stuffed greyhound will catch n hare. 

Again there is the (incstion of a criterion of truth, in the 
abstnce of which, as accepted hy both of two disputants, an 
argument ma> be stopped at any point, or its conclusion rejected. 
b\ simple denial. I have myself propounded and defended 
auLh a criterion ; and thongb there have been crittciu 
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' <VB my aigmncnt, I bavc not yet met with sny other proposed 
criterion. The asBomptioQ seeiuB to be that discussion may 
profitably be carried on while the parties to it hare 
not come to an agreement respecting the character of a 
proposition which must be accepted, as distinguished from 
one which may be denied. Prof. Watson discusses the uni- 
versal postulate, and nuses various objections, concerning 
the validity of which I need here say nothing. I have merely 
to point out that he proposes no criterion in its stead. If, of 
two who were negotiuling a commercial transaction, one oSered 
security and asted for geciirity in return, while the other, 
objecting to the security offered, declined to mabe any arrange- 
ments by whicli evasion of the contract should be guarded 
against, the first of the two would very properly drop the 
negotiation. And, in like manner, I might properly decline 
discussion with one who refused to abide by a proposed 
guarantee of validity, and failed to offer one himself. 

Vet another justification for passing over I'rof, Watson's 
criticisms would be that he refuses to recognize, as a possible 
problem, the problem I deal with ; since by assuming that 
knowledge has at the beginning the same characters which it has 
at the end, he tacitly denies the procees of development lie 
says: — " Individual feelings, however numerous, cannot possibly 
account for the knowledge of extended things or of extension, 
since such feelings are assumed to be destitute of that univer- 
sality which is the condition of any knowledge whatever" 
(p. 37S). Does Prof. Watson think that at the moment the 
newly-bom infant first closes its lips round the nipple, it knows 
Us sensations in connexion with their respective nniversals t 
If he does not think this, then he must admit that in the infant 
what lie calls knowledge slowly emerges out of something which 
does not answer to his definition of knowledge. If, however, 
he has the courage of bis opinions, and afiirms that conscioQS- 
nesB of " that universality which is the condition of any know- 
ledge whatever" precedes in the infant the reception of its first 
sensations; then, as I say, no good can come of an argument 
between one who proposes to trace the genesis of intelligence, 
and one who holds that intelligence did not acquire by degrees 
the structure which we recogni/c in it, but had such structure at 
the outset. 

This tacit assumption tliat what we now distinguish as 
thought, has always had the trtuts which are conspicuous 
in it. and this tacit ignoring of the very hjpotheeb to be dis- 
oossed, that these traits have arisen in the course of a slow 
genesis, crop up continually throughout Prof. Watson's criti- 
cisms. For example, he says: — "It is not possible to bo con- 
scious of events as uniformly sequent, without being conscious 






of suliBtAncca aa dependent upon and influencing oacli other; 
to lake experience at an earlier sta^u, it is uut possible to b 
of events as foUuwing apon oacti vthct in Uiite, apart from 
thoiigbt of tiling as co-existing in space" (p. ilTO). This iti an 
implied repetition of the Kantian di^^a resjwctinf tonnn uf 
intuition, which is true oiil^ of certain classes of intuitionii. 
For, as I have elenwhere shown (Prin. of Pty., g 399J, neither 
sounds nor odours have space for their form of intuition. If 
Prof. Watson docs not perceive that were ho without the know- 
ledge obtained through touch and vision, he could be conscious 
of successive sounds "apart from the thought of things as 
co-existing in space ; " ana if he <locs not perceive that even now 
he can be thus conscious of a melody which persists in intruding 
upon eunsi'iuUHuees ; then be affords further evidcnco that our 
two conseiousiiestieB differ so much that comparison of eipo- 
rienees i^un lend to no definite renult. 

Contending; tliut the consciuusnesB of space is inseparable 
from the first expurienoes of things in space, Prof. Watsun 
says: — ''We are told of ' imprcasions of rcsJstuice,' and of 
'muscular adjustments.* Now, an impreasion of resistuuee It 
not a mere feeling, but the conception of an object as resisting, 
and such a conception involves a construction of realitjr hjr 
relations of thought. Similarly, ■muscular adjustmonU' pre- 
suppose a knowledge of the muscular system, or, at least, of the 
body as it exists for common consciousness and, here again, 
relations of thought are inconsistently attribut«d to mere 
fueling" {p. a7ft). As before, we see that Kaut's defenders 
insist on carrying with them the contents of developed con- 
sciousness when interpreting undeveloped consciousness; or, in 
other wonls, tacitly deny the possibility of a consciousness 
whit'h docs not contain the chief components of consciousnetQ 
as it existJj in ourselves. As already shown, their method of 
studying the evolution of thought is that of assuming that 
thought is complete in essentials at the outset; and, pursuing 
this method, they do not admit the original separability of 
states of consciousness which are extremely coherent, though 
even in ourselves it is still possible to separate them. For an 
impression of resistance is a feeling auite distinguishable from 
the perception or idea of a thing proaucing it, and may be con- 
ceived as occurring in a revolutionary consciousness without aajr 
idea of a causing object. Hamilton, while recognizing the di»> 
tinction between sensation an(i perception, says the two always 
co'cxist, though in inverse intensities. As I have pointed oat 
{ Prin. i)f Pny., § fl53), the law, rightly stated, is that sensation and 
perception tend to "exclude each other with degrees of atrin- 
geney which vary inversely; " the illustration which here concerns 
u« being that the sensation of resistance, when it rises to great 
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JDt^nsity, monopolizes consciousness. After pressing the finjfer 
gently against an angle, and noting that the iihane of the angle 
is the Bubject of thought, and after observing that as the pKs- 
sare increases the sensation more and more solicits attention, 
until when the pressure becomes extreme the sensation alone is 
attended to, any one may perceive that, even in the developed 
consciousness, the subjective state produced is separable in 
thought from the objective prodacer ; and may then conceive an 
undeveloped consciousness, not yet made coherent by organiza- 
tion of ciperiences, in which a presentation of the one may occur 
withoDt idea of the other. 

Thus, tis I have said, the conditions to be observed in carry- 
ing on profitable discussion are so inadequately fal&lled, that 
entrance into it might be held useless. But thoogh, for the 
reasons that Prof. Watson ignores the spcciHc statement of 
the views be combats, and that he mbeonueives the problem I 
have proposed to deal with, and that ho professes to have ideas 
which I cannot frame, and that be neither accepts my criterion 
of truth nor proposes one of his own — though I might, for these 
reasons, titly decline all controversy as futile; yet, as 1 have said, 
readers unaware of these reasons will, I doubt not, in this case as 
in other such cases, conclude that arguments which have not 
been refitted are valid arguments, 1 therefore feel it necessary 
to show that they are not valid. 

Past culture, and in great measure the culture received at 
present, has not familiarised men with the idea of transforma- 
tion. Only in our own times have the world, and man, and the 
products of human activity, come to be contemplated as results 
of a continuous becoming ; and even still, this way of looking at 
things is alien to the minds of all but a few — alien in the sense 
that it is not constant enough to affect their thinking. One con- 
sequence is an inability to believe that something now known as 
having certain conspicuous truts, can ever have existed under a 
form in which no such traits were discernible. The difficulty 
felt is like that felt by the old biologists when they adopted the 
theory of einboilement — the theory that in the germ of every 
living creature, the future adult exists in little; and thai within 
this exist the immeasurably more minute forms of adults which 
will eventually descend from it ; and so on ad infinitttm : the 
reason for accepting this theory being that it was impossible to 
understand how a complex structure like that of the human 
body, could have arisen out of something which had no struc- 
ture. An analogous difficulty is at present felt by the disciples 
of Kant. These cannot imagine how it tn possible that our 
space consciousness can have arisen out of that which was not 
originally a space consciousness. Yet a cursory survey shows 
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that each of the sciences yields examples of trnneitions wliich 
connect, by iosensible gradations, things baving apparently uu 
kinship whatever. 

Matuematics furnishes ns with one. A circle and a straight 
line seem absolutely unrelated; and yet we may pass from the 
one to the other by an unbroken movement. Cut a cone nt 
ri;rht ancrles to its axis, and the result is a circle. IncUue tlic 
cutting plane in the slightest degree, and the circle becomes an 
ellipse. Increase the inclination, and the ellipse grows more cx- 
ccDtric, until it passes into an hyperbola as the parallelism to tlio 
side becomes complete. Further rotation of the plane turns the 
parabola into on hyperbola, which changes its form with every 
change of position of the plane ; until, when the plane, emerging 
from the opposite side of the cone, becomes a tangent [>lane, the 
two sides of the hyperbola coalesce, and become a straight line. 
Tliough the truUNiti<m may be more simply made, yet this best 
shows the variety of figures which are unit«d as members of a 



Take next a case from Physics. To one of the uneducated, 
and, indeed, to one whose liDowledgo is limited to that given by 
ordinary education, notbing could seem more absurd than tlio 
assertion that heat and motion are but different forma of the 
same thing. Motion, he would say, rapid or alow as you may 
make it, must over remain motion ; and heat, increase or 
decrease its intensity in whatever degree jou please, must 
always remain heat. Nevertheless, their reciprocal converti- 
bility is a proved truth. When a bullet placed on an anvil is 
struck by a hammer, what disappears as arrested motion of the 
hammer reappears as increased beat of the lead. Wben elcam 
is let into a cylinder, the heat it loses as tt expands is trans- 
formed into the motion of its own moss and sundry masses of 
iron. Though molecular motion is intrinsically of the same 
nature as molar motion, yet tie nnaggregatcd form in which it 
exists in the one case affects our senses in so utterly different a 
manner from the a^rcgated form in which it exists in the other 
case, that it appears to common sense inconceivable that the two 
arc but different modes of one. 

Chemistry furnishes countless instances of transformations 
from which qualities that appear radically different result. 
Hero is a piece of phosphoms, semi-transparent, waxy -looking, 
luminous in the dark, showing a powerful affinity for oxygen, 
burning flesh which it touches, and hence acting as a poison 
when swallowed. Expose it for a certain time to the tempera- 
ture of 230° while oxygen is excluded, and all is changed. It 
has become brick- coloured, perfectly opaque, non-luminous, 
chemically inert, and may be swallowed in large quantities 
with impunity. Having neither lost nor gained in weight, & ~ 
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in Rny way changed its ultimate nature, it lias yet by re-arrango- 
ment of its moTecales acquired different, and indeed "jiposite, 
properties. To which ftdd that when subjected to the tit condi- 
tions it re-acquires the original properties. 

Biology is rich in examples. One who, lacking entirely the 
ideas insensibly taken in during ordinary life, was brought 
suddenly face to face with the facts, would find it incredible 
that hair and nerve, tooth and eye, had all arisen by insensible 
steps out of the same originally -uniformed dermal tissue. If he 
contemplated tbo parts which carry on the pulmonic circulation 
as they exist in man or any other mammal, he would conclude 
that their connexion is necesssi^, and must have existed from 
the beginning: arguing, as he might, that the right auricle and 
ventricle would be useless in the absence of lungs, and that the 
lungs would be useless without the right auricle and ventricle, 
" See," he might say, '' if we stop the breath the heart soon ceases 
to pulsate, and if the heart stops the breathing quickly comes 
to an end. Clearly, then, the two must have co-existed as such 
from the beginning. Their interdependent functions constituto 
a form of physiological action." Yet the investigations of 
biologists show that no such arrangement originally existed, 
but that this reciprocal dependence has been established by 
degrees. 

Nor does Psychology itself fail to yield undeniable instances 
of transformation allied to those which the Kantists hold to be 
impossible. An example is furnished by rapidly- recurring 
sensations of light. Every child, at some stage or other of 
mental development, observes that on whirling round a stick, of 
which the end is burning or red-hot, an apparent circle of light 
Is produced : by a succession of sensations there is produced 
what appears to iie a continuous sensation. The direct verdict 
of consciousness is that there exists a luminous circle ; whereas 
we know that at any moment light exists only at one very 
small part of the circle. An illusion of tike nature, but less 
easily shown to be one, is supplied by various flames which 
appear steady and persistent, but each of which consists of a 
series of small explosions : a fact demonstrated in singing 
flames. In these there are simultaneously produced a con- 
tinuous impression of light and h continuous impression of 
sound, by impressions which are in both cases discontinuous. 
This example, which singing llames furnish, introduces us to 
the example furnished by musical sounds in general. These 
show us clearly how a state of consciousness which seems 
perfectly simple and perfectly homogeneous, may be neither the 
one nor the other. The crack of a whip or the tap of one's 
nail on the table, seems quite unrelated to a musical tone ; save 
in the respect that both arc sounds. To those who have not 
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cxpcrimiMitcd on the mattor, nothing can seem more oLvioua 
tlian that, however short the length into which you cut a lone, 
it will Btill retain its (juality as tone; and, convereely, that bv tvt 
poBsihilitv can a musical tone be produced from separate stiitrp 
crncks. Vet both of these coiicluBionB are false. The rotating; 
inBtruments of Ilooke and of Savart, by which separate Bhar]i 
craclcB can be made with increasing rapidity, prove incon- 
teetably that brief unmusical noises may be so arranged as to 
constitute a long musical sound ; and that musical sound, smooth 
and continuous though it seems, really results from Hnecessivo 
impacts of aerial waves, which yield separate impressions to the 
nerves. 

But the Kantista, bent on maintaining that supematoralnegs 
of mind which is implied by the hypothesis of pre-detcnuitied 
forms of thought, and therefore profoundly averse to that 
evolutionary view which contemplates mind as having bad a 
genesis coiiforming to laws like those conformed to by the 
genesis of the body, ignore these significant facte furnished by 
various orders of phenomena, and ignore even the significant 
facts furnished by paycliology itself. They are positive that a 
certain kind of consciousness which, in the developed mind, 
seems continuous and homogencoua, must always have had the 
traits of coutiuuily and homogeneity — cannot possibly have been 
composed out of units of tbought which were different and 
diacontinuouB. But the reader who is not bound by a foregone 
conclusion, will perhaps be prepared by these iliuetrations to 
see that the consciousness of space may have arisen out of 
components which, considered individually, coDtaiti no consctona- 
ness of space. 

The reader will be still better prepared if, after contemplating 
these instances of transformations throughout things in general, 
as well as throughout certam modes of mind, he pauses a mo* 
raent to contemplate a familiar experience which, in another 
way, elucidates the process of producing, by composition, mental 
states that are unlike their components. 

When the end of a walking-stick is thrust into clay or other 
yielding matter, the consciousness of softness presents two 
signilicant traits. The tirst is that though it seems quite 
simple, it is demonstrably compounded out of elements which, 
considered separately, are unliRe it. One of tbem is the sensa- 
tion of slight pressure from the handle of the stick OQ the 
palm of the hand. Supposing the limb to be motionless, some- 
thing hard may be pressed against the end of the stick with 
such small force aa to produce in the palm just the same sensa- 
tion. Similarily, if wo consider by themselves the sensationa of 
muscular tension which occur in the moving arm while _^^~ 
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Bticb is being tbnist ioto the clay, it is clear tliat, taken by 
themselves, these do not yield the consciousness of softness : 
equal feelings of tension siid motion might be produced by 
poshing forward a child's perambulator. 15ut when with the 
pressure on the palm of the band and the changing sciiBatious of 
teoBion in the arm. is joined the visual perception of stationari- 
ncss in the mass, a consciouEness of softness arises : there results 
a knowledge which, by the unanalytical intelligence, is taken to be 
simply and directly yielded, instead of being, as we see, complex 
and inferential. 

The other trait of this cognitioD is it£ apparent externality. 
Anyone who accepted his experiepces uncritically, would say 
that the softness was felt by him at the place of its existence ; 
and if you pointed out that this could not be, since the stick is 
senseless matter, you would simply puzzle him by the conflict 
between reason and perception. But to one who can rightly 
interpret it, the expenence shows that this feelii^r of softness at 
the end of the sticiE is not only compounded of mental states un- 
like it. bat that though the soft object is remote from the organs 
of sense, its softness appears directly present to them. 

And now, carrying with us these general truths, (1) that a 
consciousness which appears to be simple, continuous, and unde- 
composable, may nevertheless consist of multitudinous units, {2) 
that by the compounding of consciousnesses, now of the same 
kind and now of different kinds, a consciousness quite unlike, in 
•pparent character, may be produced ; and (3) that by a seem- 
ing extradition of sensations, perception may bave its bounds 
apparently extended to places beyond the organism ; let us cod- 
sidor how far, by their help, we arc enabled to conceive the 
Bpsce-consciousness as a product of evolution. 

It is clear that as the apparently continuous and homogeneous 
consciousness of sound is constituted by separate units, so may 
be the apparently continuous and homogeneous consciousness of 
space; and we have, in fact, more easily accessible evidence that 
it is so constituted, since it is readily decomposable into relations 
of positions. 

But if the consciousness of a relation of positions as tactually 
disclosed, contains certain elements which are separable from 
space- implications, and would be cognizable were space un- 
known — if it contains two sensations of touch with an interven- 
ing sensation of changing muscular tension ; then, as in other 
cases above instanced, there may be produced by union of these 
components, a state of consciousnt^ss unlike any of tliem — a 
state in which they become so fused, and their respective 
natures so masked, that the reuniting relation of positions 
^tpears to be »Mi grneriM — seems as unlike the sensations it is 
formed of, as the transparent liquid sal|^u^t of carbon is unlike 
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t)ic opaque And sulid sulphur and c&rbon which form it by 

And then, passing from the primordiAl relntiooB of position 
as known by toui^h to the relations as known by sight, whieli 
oxperioaco dlscloBos as tbeir etiuivalonts, we may observe, in the 
third place, that in virtue of the extradition of senaatioDa so 
clearly illustrated when the walking-stick is thrust into tliv 
clay, wo are made to feel as though the reUlions of position 
at a distance are present to a couscionsness whicli exl«iidB to 
them. Whence also it follows that by the fusion of an infinity 
of such relations, which ore simultaneously presented to ns 
because the multitudinous retinal elemontA cku receive simul- 
taneous impressions, there is produced our aggregate space- 
consciousness. 

And now, possessed by these preliminary conceptions, let us 
consider more closely the process of genesis as we may conceive 
it to have tal^en place in a developing consdousuesa. 

\^'^hQ]ly to divest ourselves of that space-knowledge, the great 
body of which lies latent in our inherited nervous structures, and 
the finished form of which is produced by personal oxporiences, 
is of course impossible. All wo con do is so to place ourselves 
as to exclude the space- know ledge accoinpanving acts of vision, 
and to reduce to a minimnm the space- knowledge which tactual 
exploration yields; and having done this to suppress as much 
us possible the ideas of past experiences. These enda may bo 
best compassed by being led blindfold into the middle of a large, 
entirely unknown, and absolutely dark room: the blindfolding 
being desirable to prevent perception of the positions of the walb 
on entering, and such revelation of them an is yielded by light 
through crevices. Aft«r being left alone it will be found that 
in the absence of any space -suggestions implied by visual and 
tactual perceptions, or those ideas of them which knowledge of 
the room wonid give, much of the space-conscionsnesa is lost 
So little space-consciousneas remains that there is almost a soase 
of imprisonment — an oppressive feeling of being shut in by the 
darkness. What components of presentative consciousness con- 
tinue distinct? Primarily those sensations of changing mus- 
cular tension which accompany movements of the limbs, and 
which, in the absence of space- know ledge, are still known as 
continuous slight efforts, varying according to the muscles con- 
tracted and the degrees of their contraction ; and there is 
experience of the ability to produce and reproduce those slight 
serial feelings without check — an experience which we ordi- 
narily identify with freedom of movement. If the observer 
Erocecds to grope about until ho touches an article of furniture, 
e finds that one of these series of muscular feelings previously 
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known only with iodefinile beginnings and endings, is sharply 
cut Bhott by the occarrence of a vivid feeling at another kiud — 
■ sensalion of touch. On moving his hand along the edge of, 
F«y, a tablu from tlio corner tiret touched to another corner, he 
may ptirueivo that in the absence of any Gpace-intiirfiretatioD he 
would still be consciouB of a scries of muscular tensions, a 
simultaneoas series of touches, and, in this double series, two 
sharp marks cansed by the comers; as also of reversed series 
when his haud was moved the other way. And he may Eee 
that such esperienees would be rcL-eivable and distinguishable 
if no space- K DOW ledge existed ; aa would also the experiencea 
in which a series of muscular tensionij was cut short at either 
end by a touch without any interveuing sensAlions of touch : 
the cases being those in which the hand vaa moved, not over a 
mrface or edge but from one projecting point to another. Amid 
these varied experiences there is one thing constant. The mus- 
cuUr struns forming the series may be strong or weak ; they may 
fonn A short series or a long one ; they may come from these 
muscles or those; the touch may be slight or Btroog; may be 
received by this part of the body or that. But in every case 
there is a reversible series of sensations of tension sharply 
marked off at either end by a sensation of touch. 

What in other cases happens when among many experiences 
one clement is constant while all others arc variable? The 
Tariable elements, ever conflicting, continually cancel one another; 
while the constant element becomes more distinct Hence, then, 
there arises an established association between two separate 
touches and an intervening series of strains— a general experience 
abstracted from particular experiences. And it may be perceived 
that the abstraction might be made by a developing intelligence 
before there existed any space- knowledge of two positions and 
the int«rval. 

When, by groping about the table, some article, say a small 
hook, is laid hold of, there comes a further experience. Two sharp 
sensations of tonch are simoltaneously received from two angles. 
Whereas two such sensations were, before, separated by serial 
feelings of effort occupying an interval of time, now they are not 
thus ticparated. Or, to speak in terms of a rudimentary con- 
sciousness, not yet coutaining the abstract idea of time, in tho 
lirst case there come between the two feelings certain others 
nnlike them, while in the second case there are no such others: 
the two exist in consciousness together. Though, literally, they 
may not bo equally present, yet the transitions from the one 
to the other are bo rapid that they appear present at once. 
A further fact is disclosed. While the sensations from tho 
angles of the book are simultaneously received, it is found on 
cxperitnent that they may, like those from the angles of tho 
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table, be ttlxo received in succcwion with an intervening rever- 
sible series of sensations of toQcli and tenBion, or of tension 
only: these two experiences arc discovered to be equivalents. 
That is to say, the time- element, or that which answers to the 
tinic-olemeDt, disappears ; and two consciousnesses which arc con- 
nected by a reversible series of muscular tensions are proved to 
be identifiable with two coDSclousnesses which coexist. Though 
in a developed intelligence tbe two positions are thought of as 
havinj; a space- interval, and the potential aeries of sensations 
uniting them is thought of as motion, yet it is clear that, apart 
from the thoughts of space and motion, the experiences described 
may be distinguisheii and classified, and there may be reached 
that consciousneBs nf co-existence out of which the conscionsaess 
of space is to be built. 

Sundry other experiences are to be named which aid in 
ileveloping the consciousness of tactu ally -know d space. Sensa- 
tions of touch from comparatively remote points, say, on the 
surface of a wall, may be simultaneously received at tfae ex- 
tremities of the outstretched arms; and may then, as before, be 
united by long change of feelings of touch and tension. The 
hands and feet may be similarly used to achieve parallel results. 
And often -repeated experiences, yielded by the same environing 
objects, reveal such approximate constancy in the serial feelings 
between particular sensations of touch, that it comes to bo 
known at about what points in such series thcHc lost will occur. 
There is so constituted a knowledge of the whereabouts of sur- 
rounding things, given in terms of serial sensations — a know- 
ledge which implies ability to carry on some converse with things 
in space, without any greater knowledge of space than is implied 
by Knowledge of co-existing things. Self- exploration of the 
body and limbs afiords further components. Here the part 
touchiug and the part touched yield simultaneous sensations, 
giving a kindred, though different, experience of co-existence. 
Moreover, it is found that two sensations originated on the skin 
may bo brought into relation in consciousness either by thv 
passage of the finger from the one to the other, or by laying the 
whole hand upon the surface between them : another way in 
which the equivalence between certain co-existing sensations and 
certain serial sensations is establisbcil. 

This consciousness of space acquired tactually, is of course 
vastly extended and transfigured when there is added the visually- 
scquirod consciousness of space. The retina is a tract of multi- 
tudinous separate sensitive ageuts which, by the focalixed raj's 
cast upon it, is enabled to touch the images of surrounding objects, 
as the skin touches the objects themselves. It has the immense 
advant^us that while mediately touching one object, i 
of an object, with absolute distinctucBS, it mediately touchei 
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multitndi; of others with considenible distincttit'»)e ; and so 
brings all of them into relations of co-eiist«Dre, nhile touch can 
bring only a few into snch relations. Moreover, by those focal 
adjustments which produce distinct images at diSerent dia- 
tanoes, the consciousness of co-eiistence is extended from 
objects on the same plane to objects on planes at all distances ; 
whence results that consciousness of space of llireo dimensions, 
in yielding which vision so immensely transcends touch. At 
the same time, the relations of co-esistcnt positions pre- 
riously known only in term of serial tensions and touches, come 
to bti known also in terms of risual impressions and the 
serial strains of ocular muscles. When loosing at the small 
book, as when grasping it, there is practically a simultaneoas 
cooBcioQsness of the angles, while there is the power of direct- 
ing the eye, as of moving the fingers, from angle to angle, and 
perceiving that the impressions of the angles are in each 
case united by a double series of ttcnsations: the etjuivalence 
between the two double series being such that the one being 
given the other is known. What next happens t The same 
two occupied positions produce, now a pair of consciousnesses 
through touch and now a pair through vision, and these two 
purs being united by diSerent sets of serial sensations, these 
different sets tend to cancel one another: become known as 
non-essentifll elements in the experience of the relation between 
the different positions. Once more the two positions, being 
occupied at one time by these objects and at another time by 
those, come to be dissociated from all particular objects 
occupying them, and conceived in themselves, apart from the 
objects; just as the relation between them comes to bo con- 
ceived apart from the serial sensations, tactual or visuil, 
experienced in establishing it. Hence eventually arises a 
consciousness of two positions in space and an interval between 
them — a consciousness freed from all sensory element.'*. This 
purified consciousness of co-existing positions having been 
reached, the building up of the consciousness of spsce at 
large becomes easy to understand. And then, further, it 
becomes easy to understand how the space-knowledge gained 
through vision, being at once relatively extensive, relatively 
exact, and apparently effortless, is habitually used instead of 
the space knowledge gained through touch. The symbols 
which our eyes yield are so immeasurably more convenient and 
copious than those which our hand yield, and the substitution 
of the first for the last has grown into so irresistible a habit, 
that thought is carried on in the substituted symbols almost to 
the exclusion of the original ones, and without recognition of 
the truth that they derive their meanings from the original ones. 
Whoever will obscr^'e that, while running his eyes over these 
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priuU'd marks, he practically ignores the equivalout 
nrticulations inUi which ha ia internallj reiKleriog tbem; 
if he will further observe in how vague a. way ho ininginea tin? 
objects and acts for which these words staml ; and if he will 
then remember that this partial substitution of printed marks 
for the things they remotely signify has taken place in the 
course of a few years ; he will have no difficulty m conceiving 
how the substitution of that knowledge of space expressed in 
visual langnago for that knowledge of space expressed in 
taetual language, which has been taking place through the 
whole series of ancestral beings, has become organic. When he 
recollects, too, that words much used seem to have absorbed 
some of the natures of the things they stand for, so that the 
uneducated think there are real connections between the two; 
he is helped to perceive how these visual spkce- impressions 
have absorbed the meanings of the tactual space- impressions 
they are eouivalent to, and have come to have meanings which 
appear to oe independent. While at the same time it becomes 
comprehensible that, from this compounding of elements of con- 
sciousness of sundry kinds, there eventually emerges this kind of 
consciousness which seems unlike in quality to any of them ; as 
we have already seen happens in other cases, with things materinl 
and mental. 

To the last, however, our developed consciousness of space 
yields up its original components when analyzed. As distin- 
guished from body, it presents itself as possibility of movement; 
its parts are reached by movements ; its amounts are measured 
by movemenl«. A prisoner in the dark learns the size of his cell 
by muscular motions, which are severally ended by touches ; and 
the consciousness that he has but little space is the conscious- 
ness that ho has bnt little freedom of motion. Even in a lighted 
room, when shut up, the consciousness of space is, for the time 
being, practically restricted to the sphere of potential move- 
ment within the walls. Moreover, our visual consciousnces of 
space is gjveu in terms of the muscular movements which 
adjust the axes and foci of the eyes and turn them about. 
Lastly, when there is any doubt about vise ally -perceived space 
relations, they are brought to the test of comparison with 
tactu ally -perceived space relations ; and, as in the case of optical 
tllusious, the verdict of these last, received through muscular 
motions and touches, ia held to be conclusive. That is, mus- 
cular motions and touches sre the ultimata components of the 
space - CO nscio USD ess : all other components being but symbols 
of them. 

These last pamgraphs prepare the way for a final reply — tha 
reply, namely, that ail the truth there ia in the doctrine J 
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fonns of intuition is not only congruous with the Iiypothesb of 
ovolntion, but is inCTitabl}' implicil hj it, and is iuiplitil under 
R comprehensible nliape instead of under an incomprehenBible 
shape. For the iulieritcd structures of the orgjinism presup- 
pose actions, bodily and mental, to be performed by them ; &nd 
their respective adjustments constitute the predetermined forms 
of such actions. 

The finft elucidation of this general truth may be given as a 
reply to a possible argument Borne pages baelc, when desllDg 
witb the statement that consciousness of the object touched is 
necessarilv given along with the sensation of touch, and when 
pointing out that if Uie sensation caused by pressure against 
the object becomes intense it excludes all thought of the 
object, I passed over a rejoinder that mi^ht be made, because I 
intended to deal with it here : the rejoinder that though, when 
a sensation of pressure becomes intense, thought of the externa] 
object causing it may cease, yet there remains a consciousness 
of the position of the part in which the sensation eiista. This 
is certainly true in the adult, and doubtless it soon becomes 
true in the infant But already, before individual experiences 
are received, there exist the nerves supplying the parts affected, 
and the nervous centres with which they are connected ; and 
already, therefore, in these inherited structures, evolved during 
converse between organism and environment through countless 
ancestral lives, there pre-exists a potectial knowledge of 
position : infinitely numerous past experiences have so moulded 
the nervous organization that the sensation excites the cor- 
related consciousness of the spot aRectcd. Several kinds of 
evidence yield indirect verifications of this view. We have, 
in the first place, the fact that the apprebenEion of position 
is definite or vavue according as the part is well or ill placed 
for purposes of exploration. Knowledge of the point at 
which a finger has been touched is far more precise tban 
knowledge of the point at which the back has been 
touched. In the second place we have the fact that more exact 
and detailed knowledge of the positions of pans that are 
touched, is acquired when an unusual amount of exploration is 
carried on by the part; as in the fingers of a blind man, who 
becomes able to read by touch. In the third place the fact 
that when a limb has been amputated, irritations set np in 
the remains of the nerves are referred to those remoter 
parts of the limb which no longer exist, joined with the fact, 
of which I have personal experience, that under certain 
abnonnal conditions irritation of the end of one finger produces 
a sensation localized in the end of another finger, show that 
such consciousness of space a'' is implied by consciousness of 
plices in the body, d.'perid-i on the presence of those channeli 
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which convey tmpreas'ona from the periphery of the 
system to its centre. And once moro, tiie met ttiftt consc 
of position is determined by the inherited distrihution of the 
nerves is conclusively shown by the well-known bchsviour of a 
decapitated froj; in using its limbs to push away a scalpel from a 
point that is touched. 

Evidently these facta, along with numerous kindred facts. 
fall into their places as resulto which tho process of evolation 
has necessitatca ; and they carry with them the implication that, 
in superior creatures, inheriting the eHects of infinite experiences, 
some potential consciousness of space precedes experiences of 
things in space. Just as before birth the stotiiach implies food 
to be by-and-by swallowed, just as the lungs presuppose an 
environing air to he presently breathed, just as the Icnsis 
of the eye presuppose Ught-rofiecling objects which are to 
have their images cast on the retina, just as the hand foretells 
A surrounding world full of things to bo grasped ; so do the 
nerve-centres which are to co-ordinate the actions of eeneea 
and limbs, contun parti ally -organized adjustments to the 
external relations of phenomena; and so do certain of them 
contain structures in which there lies latent the apprehension 
of space- relations — structures rcouiring but a little exercise to 
complete them, and to change tne vague potential conscions- 
nesscs of positions into definite consciousnesses. Obviously, 
too, there exist, partially-developed in these nerve-centres, 
certain universal necessities of action corresponding to certain 
universal necessities of relation : latent axioms, the truth of 
which is apprehended the moment their terms are clearly 
recognized, As, in the course of converse with tho environment, 
a limb, Imbitually bent in a certain way, acquires a structure 
which prevents it from bending in an opposite way; so, pi>r- 
petual converse with space -relations having a fixed order, 
rcsnlla in the formation of nervous structnres which will act 
only in a corresponding order: thought in an opposite direction 
becomes impossible. 

And here, indeed, we see that not only the Kantian hypo- 
thesis, but also the Experience -hypothesis in it^ original form, 
is found wanting when brought face to face witli the facts 
of nervous organization. What is the meaning of the brain! 
What are the meanings of the various ganglia at its base, 
their entering nerve- trunks, their commissures, their con- 
nexions with the cerebelhim and the superjacent hemispheres! 
Is not the conclusion irresistible that these imply potentialitiea 
of established, or partially eatablislied, nervous actions, with 
the correspond inn; established, or partially established, modes 
~ f consciousness 7 If in the dmm of the car, tho attached 
I, the cochlea, the eemi-circular canals, dec, wo recognize 
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Is, various in timbre, pitch, and 
; to recognize the correlative 
nervous centres as appliances for the apprchenBion of those 
sounds in their various qualities and relations; and it is 
Bimilarly ahsuni not to recognize other parts of the brain as 
severally organiied for the apprehension of other groups of 
related phenomena — organized most elaborately in those casoB 
where the con tinn ally-inherited results of experiences have been 
most frequent and uniform, as in the relations of space. And 
on remembering that the potentialities of those modes of mind 
vhich we distinguish as emotions evidently exist in the infsnt, 
which now shows signs of anger, now of fear, now of pleasure, 
it becomes a still more irresiatible implication that all the other 
modes of mind are potentially present as correlatives of stmc- 
tures more or less developed ; and emerge from their vague 
forms into definite forms as fast as the structures evolve, in the 
same way that the fumbliogs of the hands grow into definite 
prehensions as the muscles and nerves of tlie hands become 
better organized. 

The above sketch, which presents in a briefer and partly differ- 
ent way the ailments contained in the chapters on " The Per- 
ception of Space " and "The Perception of Body as presenting 
Statical Attributes," must of course be taken as a rude and simpH- 
Sed account of a process which is extremely involved. Further, 
it must be acknowledged that as we can never wholtv free our- 
selves frara oar developed space consciousness, it is diffieult, when 
tracing out its genesis, to avoid including, at each stage of expla- 
nation, nothing beyond that which has been previously explained. 
We have to contemplate the process of genesis as vicariously 
undergone ; and have to verify the successive stages by reference 
to our own analyzed experiences. 

Even, however, were the developed consciousness of space so 
organically inwoven with every perception and thought as to 
disable us from even partially separating tt, we might still be 
right in believing that it has been developed. For there are 
phenomena of consciousness which we cannot represent to our- 
selres as taking place, and yet which we know with perfect 
certainty do take place. We have an instance in the commence- 
ment and growth of consciousness in general. One who watches 
the early vague gropings of an infant which has " no speculation " 
in its eyes, must admit that there does not yet exist in it any 
appreciable amount of mind. Joining the testimony of parents 
with the implication of universal experience, ho sees it to be an 
inevitable conclusion that he himself was once without any such 
coherent consciousness as that which he calls thought. Yet, if 
he attempts to go hack to this stage, and imagine his mental 
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etaUt wliun be had no power to recogDiKi ttiingB, be findit himself 
itniible to do bo. He is obliged to carry with him bis menial 
habits, and to read into his earliest preceptions those procesHeg 
of percoptioD which have become coofirriied. But this fact that 
ID thinking about the genesis of his intelllgeuce he cannot free 
himself from bis intelUgence, does not mate him question the 
troth that ho was once without intelligence, -Similarly, then, 
with that consciousness of space which forms a part of his men- 
tal possessions. 

Of course, the interpretation takes for granted the existence 
of objective apace, or rather of some matrix of phenomena to 
which our consciousness of apace corresponds. Manifestly, the 
hypothesiB that a form of intuition is generated by converee 
with a form of things, necessarily postulates the existence of a 
form of things. With this admission, however, may be joined 
the assertion that the Kantian hypothoeis tacitly, thoogb on- 
avowedly and inconsistently, makes the same Bssumptioa. When 
Kant said that " Space is nothing elie than .... the 
subjective condition of the sensibility," be by implication, proved 
that in hie mind there existed the thought of it as tomttking tlu. 
If the consciousness of space is exclusively " the subjective con- 
dition of the sensibility," how coald there have been suggested 
the thought of space as a " something else," the eilBtencu of 
which had to be denied ! 

It must also be pointed out that since, on the evolution hypo- 
thesis, that couectousoess of space which we have lies latent in 
the inherited nervous system, and since, along with those fiist 
excitations of the nervous system which yield rudimentary per- 
ceptions of external objects, there are produced those first exci- 
tations of it which yield the rudimentary consciousness of the 
apace in which the objects exist ; it must necessarily happen that 
space will appear to be given along with these rudimentary- per- 
ceptions as their form. There will necessarily very soon resnlt 
something like that inseparability which the Kantistd allege. 
Hence we cannot expect completely to decompose into its ele- 
ments the Bpaco- consciousness at it exittt in onnelvei. We can 
expect only, as above said, to trace the synthesis of it vicariously 
— to see whether, in conformity with the known laws of mental 
growth, we cannot put together the experiences out of whicb it 
has been evolved. 

Much more might be added ; but if what has been said above 
does not carry conviction, neitlier would anythinff further. With 
th(»e who have not yet thought about the question at issue, and 
with those whose judgments are in suspense concerning it, the 
foregoing srgumenta may have weight; but they are unlikely 

to weigh with those who have espoused transcendental ism; 

h, when that orit^iiial form of the experionce-b; 
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which ascribes all mind to the experiences of the individual is 
replaced by this developed form, which ascribes mind in chief 
measure to the inherited eCects of the experiences of all aote- 
cedent individuals, we are enabled to understand how forme of 
intuition are produced bj the moulding of thought during con- 
reise with things, the solution is, as already said, unacceptable 
by the neo-Kantist& Implying the production of mind by 
uatoral evolution inetcad of by supernatural endowment, it tb at 
variance with that conception of the universe with which super- 
natDraliam is bound up. 

To suppose that the neo-Kanlists and the English Hegelians 
are likely to abandon their views, is to suppose that iLey are 
likely to abandon their theology ; for on looking round it is oh- 
rious that those who, among ourselves, defend these doctrines of 
German thinkers, are mostly those who regard them as a strong- 
hold against the assaults of modem science. In dealing with 
(mtagoniats whose reasons cannot be met, they find it convenient 
to draw them into a region where reason is asphyxiated. What 
safer refuge can there be for incredible dogmas than behind no- 
thinksble propositions ! If we accept the proposition that space 
is " nothing but " a form of thought, to conceive which we must 
nnite in consciousness the idea of self and the idea of space, as 
the one containing the other — a mental feat never performed by 
Kant nor any one else ; then, much more readily may we accept 
the proposition that the Power manifested in thirty millions of 
suns with their attendant groups of worlds, made a bargniu with 
Abraham for allegiance in return for territory, and demanded his 
foreskin as a sign of subjection. 

Here, so far as I am concerned, the matter must rest. Gontro- 
versies in general are of little use, and they are especially futile 
where there can be no agreement respecting the test of truth. It 
is useless to argue unless such a test is agreed upon ; and it is 
impossible for my opponents to accept my test (the iuconceiv- 
ahleness of the negation), since, did they accept it, their doctrine 
would disappear at the first step. 
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and integration, tl, 3O0-1 ; prcaent*- 
tiro and representatiie, II, 399, 103 1 
subjoct and predicate, II, 400-3, 
402-5 ; two meanings of belief, II, 
405; inconceiTabilitj of negation, II, 
407,425; alassiacation,II,512~6,57a 

CoinlensioD : tlie vord, II, 60, 2^6 1 
secondarj changes of coiucioiisncu, 
11,260-6,279; primary. It, 2C6; tiro 
kinda of relation* of, II, 261 j lilce»tu 
of, II, 232, 

Colloids, aerre genesis and cTolution, 1, 
511-1, 615-20. 

Colour; complementary and negoliro 
image*, I, 111,113; problem of pey 
cbotogy, 1,132, II, 305-6; eubjectiTitr 
of. I, 205; dynamical nuture, II, 
Itl-S; union of altributea in percep* 
tioa, II, 145-8; perception of tima 
anatojET, II, 212 ; relation of coititen- 
aion. 1 1, 260-6, 379 ; nature of feeling, 
II. 2B0 J relations of likeness and ua- 
likeneH, II, 233; connotati.n of 
words, IE, 319-21, 325; preM^ntation 
' tprewutation of, II, 401 



I 
I 



Comle, A.! iubjeotiTe psychology, I, 
140; altruinn, tl, tX)7. 

Conduct ; emotional evolution, I, 533-4 1 
ego-altruism, II, 602-6, 607-9, 

Connatnre : of quantitatira reasoning 
11.37-40,40-8, 103; perfect quali- 
tative reasoning, II, 60-3, 104; two 
kinds of re'etions of, H, 279 ; rela- 
lion of, belireeii feelings. II, SSO; 
also bvlHeeii reUliona, ] t, 280 ; lik»- 
MM of, II, 232. 



CONNOTATION— DISTANCE. 



ConnoUiion, of words 

inlrintio, II. SLa-21. 431) i u«ed bj 
Borkrlej, II. 321-8, bOSdd; b; 
Hume, 11,828 31, SOMi/ j iiliwIuTii 
BUd Kcpticiiui. II, 835, bOiiU. 

CoQscioiunoas : reUltoa of ooinlfloiion. 
II, 2G0-Gi chsngs neceunr.T to, 11. 
£01, 505v ; gineiia ol iiilclligonce, 
It, 2!ll!-6 ) difTerentiatiDn uid intcgn- 
tion of. II, 300-1, 50JW; theory uf 
knuwledgi-, II, 307-9; truitworthi- 
tieti of, II, 385-7 i rraliam and 
objeetiio >ii«tence. II. 441; cohetion 
oT imUiaKDd prD|K»ilioTu. 11,447-9, 
401 i >ltorei*oning. It, 4t8, 487. 401 ; 
Uit of iibiiolute coheiiDU, II, 460-2 ; 
objwtire eiUtcaca, II, 4fi2, 453, 487, 
GOSU-na, EO&aa-g; ; Tirid and faint 
■iBloi. 11. 451, 456, 4gl, 603^, 
their abtoluteneM, II, 456 1 eohoion, 
II, 4S7i indopcndencB, II, 458; 
BepsntteneM, II, 460; wrarUinment 
of ■ntonsdi-Dtt, II, 461; limilaCioD 
II, 462; rinmi oF the coiitmiti, 
II, tf)3, 482, 4B7, 4U1 ; puiiTilj and 
•epanteodu of tUWt, II, 4G1-6; 
(diotintit and faiut atatn, 11, 467-i); 
motion and Uaiitod tlvid agg'^gaio, 
II, 469-71 ) interaction of taint and 
mid ilatet, 11, 471-3; bod;, and 
inlcn^lioQi of Tirid itatM, II, 473-G ; 
faint fonn of vivid Pipcricnm, II, 
476 ; active eattgj and vivid avgre- 
gBlo, II, 477, 4t>2| vivid aod faint 
■tatoi and apace and time conacioui- 
nou. 11, 478 ; reiiitance and vivid 
aggrEftale, II. 470-80, 4*42, 4fi3 ; 

riirsiBleiicB and conception of object, 
1,480-3, 4f" '"■■ -^ ■■ 
and oooMpti 



nceplion of object, II. 
co-oiUiaatroa of epooial analjiei, II, 
fiOG(-w ; realiam and reUtioo of 
object lo lubject, II, eoew-rcj Una) 
diUHrentialion of tmosQtfured realiam, 
II, bOhfv-xjc ; compose I of uuilH, 
II, eas ; ((M alio Unit of Coiucioua- 



77. 101. 
Co-ordinutio^ («M Lifr. alto Nar 

CwlTctpondencfi {tei Lilo). 



" CrammiDg," revivobilit/ of knovltdgc, 
I. 2*7. 

Cranio-apinal axia: itnioiun aod coo- 
neotiooi, I, 38-41, 4&; nslalion lo 
alimi^nl.BT7 tjatem. I, 41-3, 4S'. graj 
malter, I, 43, 60; ixi-ordinaliDg fuiie- 
tioD> of. 1, 66-G3 ; fpclingi awl 
disturbancDa of, 1, 101. 

CritJriiiii, ruprKUBfilal if eon* of, II, 631, 
B37. 

Cntlaeea i motion of, I, 6, 10 i nenom 
atruotuw, 1, 10; aenji- of toiwh, I, 
195,369; api!ci»lit; of correapondenn, 
1. 337. 

Cube, vtwliatn and geometrical analoKJi 
1. 4fit-9. ,^_ 

Cuttle-flah (in Uollutea). J^M 



DABorrn, C. Origin of fSpreiu, 1, 413. 

Dula: coDgTuitf of iuduction>, IT, 
S05«-I| and of ajnlbpaoa, II, Mhp-t, 

Death, conceirabiiilj of. II, C6-S. 

Deduction (im ReaeoDing). 

Deflnitoneti! of menlAlevalulion.I.lRS; 
and reppBsentativoneu. II, 610, 610. 

Dcinocritu*, the aeiUBi modiOcalioai o( 
roui-li, I, 304. 

De Uorgan, Prof. A., logical prauad- 
tioiia. II, 88, 

De Quince;, T., rffeut of upium, 1, 313, 
217. n, 199-201. 

Desirea : ncrtoua inatabititjr and origin 
of, 1. l;!5-7, 128. II, lt£B 1 goneaia, I, 
481-3. 

Dialogue ,tf SjtoM amd PUoneui, II, 
836-il. 

Diffi^roncsi oonoeption of. t. 219 22; 
pure relationa of. lubjective, I, S2S-1', 
objeoUvu and aiibjeutivH order of re- 
lationa, I, 226; quaai-iudei>endeiuw ut 
mUtion., I. 241 ; rplalivitj ard n- 
vivabilitf of relaltona of. 1, S13 Si 
aggreipition and aaaociabililj of ra- 
Uliona between feelioga. I, 263-7. 

Dionaa, propertiea of protopliuni, I, 
620<1. 

Dipki/tt, propertiea of pratoplaoD, I, 

hibd. 

Dirido-inotor nerie: functions. I. 49, 66, 
69, 66) fevling of actiona, I, llt| 
interdependence with rc'ipio-inntor 
funcliona, I, 864-7. 3J7-C2, 3(kH-9. 

Diaaituilarilj (ibb Siuiiiaritjr). 

DiataDoe^ percepUoa of (*m B^ooa). 



DOG— EVOLtrriON. 



Dog: Mlf-mobitttT, I, 9, II; olfsftorj 
■tmctun and qoBulilj of fteling, I, 
X9S ) comtpoudpDCe in time, I, 325 ; 
WBH of amFll, 1, 333 i dartepa-ney of 
lliODgliti to facta, I. 410, Weditj 
•Jid ptyohiml peculi&ritiei, I, 423; 
continuity of m«OD and inatinct, I, 
4&5: ntiion&litj, I, 401; emotional 
function and atructure, I, 569, II. 543 ; 
erowtine, U, 519 ; «jmpat1i;, II, 564, 
S66; effect at mxaia, II, 565; tatia- 
faction of poueseion. II, SAl. 

Dn«llia, fonilitutional Tariationa, I, 

Dnnijr, enerration of. I, 74. 

Du B«i-8e^0nd, Prof., time of nerve 

traoamiision, I, 84. 
Dynainial attribulM, pereoption of (/«« 

PerMption). 



E«K (*« Sound). 

Efferent nerve (iia Nerrou* Syatem) . 
Keoiatic aentimenta (wee Senl.iment*). 
Elvctricit;: andnerre foroe. I, SO, 83-5; 

interdependence of coixespondcm-e, I, 

387. 
Elephant, ilructuro and iatelligence, I, 

360, II, 75. 
Eliot, Qeorge, " things that have a Don- 

al«nt relation," II, 108. 
BmbijologT, of Peripatm, I, 6S04-(t. 
Kmbotlemenl, theory of, II, 653. 



mption of. 



» of 



motion, I, 14; (imilarilj to feellnj, 
1, 120-3 1 duralion of, 1, 121 ; rhythm, 
I, 122 ; dpcreue in auKeplibility, I, 
123 ; general and apocial discliargei, 
I, 123, II, G40; the actual and ideal, 
I, ISb, 128; aubjectlTe psychology, I, 
141 ; ultimalo nnit of conaciouancai, 
I, 148-64 i proTiaional clAasi Beat ion, 
I, 166 ; elements of feeling and of 
nlutioD, I, 172; relational element! 
■nd ooheiion of, I, 174 ; cohesion in 
coexiatenee and aequence, I, 176 ; 
haniogcDcity, I, 188 ; rerivabilitj and 
reUlion, 1,' £30) reTivability and 
physiolapieal st&te, I. 235, £36-7 ; 
rm'iTabilitj of relations belveen, I, 
242; uaociabilitj.l. 253; insepsrnble 
from intellect, I, 473-5 ; geneais of 
d«aire, I, 481-3 ; geneaia ot complex 
feelings, I, 483-6, II, 546 ; atrenglh 
of highly dereloped, I, 486-91 ; lote 
of jMHeasion, 1, 488-90 ; ot liberty, I, 



400; eipcrifnco hypolheais, I, i 
relation to vill, I, MJi function 
slructure, I, 668-71 1 conduct and 
BTolulion, I, 68S-4 1 variation from 
age, 1.687-9; fmia bod tij const it u don, 
I, 589-91. 592 i tmio iocreaaed funo- 
tion, I, 69M!', intcllectiul effect, I, 
6:N>-8 ; pleuauree and paina and nerro 
prewure, I, 698-603, 610, II, 636; 
nerrona debiliti, I. 604-5 ; erolutiou 
and analysis. 11,3; claaaiOcation, II, 
614; the diffused and n'stricted dia- 
charge. II, G40 ; muscular moTement, 
IX, 469-71, 541, 545-8, 556; faint 
■tatea ot consi^uanesB. II, 467-9; 
repreeen'ntiTeness, II, 519; siie of 
touicle and quantity ot, II. 543^, 
S5«; Tocnl eipresHon, 11, 549-50) 
restraints on expression, II. 551-2, 
556 i effect on rascular system, II, 
653-5,656; erolulion hypothesis and 
language of, II, 657 : genesis of ideaa 
and, 11,693; potential in infant.I[,6l)7. 
Epileps.v, rabjectiTB smell of, 1, 117, lilS. 
Equality; perception of, II, 26; in- 
diatinguisbablo, II, 52 ; of rclationi, 
and qiialitatiie reasoning, II, 66-8, 
104 ; forms of speech and theory ot 
reasoning, II, 1II-3. 
Ether, action of, I, 611, 63 
Euclid (tee Oeotnetry). 
Erolution; change In publio opinion 
I, VII i of nerve funetions, I, 8? 
clasBiSaition, I, 136; differentiut' 
of feelings, 1, 154 ; mind, and iawi 
of, 1, 186-90 ; of animals and pleuurei 
and pains, I, 280; and of mankind, 
I, 281-4 ; pleasures and racial or 
indtridual brnrBt, I, 2S4-6 ; interpre- 
tation of mind, I, 291, 614; of mind 
and life, 1,292-4, II, &05n, 605y;iri 
correspondence aa increasing in 
generality, I, 846-8 ; correspondence* 
intheir totality,!, S86-8; of instincts, 
I, 4i0-l ; and their doFelopment, I, 
441-3 ; eontinnily of reason and 
instinct, I, 453, 11, 6050; eiperienea 
and I ransceo dental hypothcoe*, I, 
466-71 1 Mr. Spencer's belief in, I, 
465 : Carjienler on mental, I, e04a i 
material end mental, I, 507, II, 60So ; 
perception, I, 559-63; conduct and 
emotional, 1, 582-4 j rftimi, I. 614-6, 
G27-8, II, 5<^iti - p ; reasoning 
nrimarily qunlitatire, II, 72, 101 ; 
heredity and perception of atsUMl 



4 



^ 

k 
» 



Ktlributn, n, 171 ; ipare pntvplioD 
•rd experience hjpolheiii, II. IfS, 
ZOO. H>2; ipace pem^lion. II, 203-6, 
6&1~R9; genesis of tnUtUigenee, II, 
Sfi2-Ci MmliMn.Il, 811; deBiutcnest, 
11.387-9i final difTerentiatiDDof tmnt' 
figured imlitin. II, SUhiiv-it\ rngiio- 
nem of pijclidlngitil cluiilUntion, ' ' 



ioD of experience, II, iOS; ipace 
coQsciouineM, 11,651-60. 

Elcluded middle, doctrine of, )I, 423. 

GiwUnee: lubilanee ol mmd, 1. US; 
feelingi and objeetivitj of, 1, E07-Q i 
Hum«'< ■rguinent, 11.3^8-34) sheo- 
lutf, relntLvo, and InnguBge, II. 335 i 
tneaning of, II. 482: none bejond 
conH'ioiisneM, II, b06li~n» ; tvd 
beji'nd, 11, WSnn-jj. 

JCiperience - hjpothciia : intelleclual 
Rrovlh, I, 410-2G i devslonment of 
Initinct, 1,441, 442; genetitoT imtinct, 
tPtmory, and reaeon, 1, 400 i erolu- 
tkm of reuon, I, 4G0-i i genenlita- 
tion, I, 4li3-& I tntmoeDdcntaliMn, I, 
MG-71 ) genrau of emollune, I, 403 ; 
»p«co pcrLvption, II, ieO-3, 196, 200, 
i()S, B06( J relalion of coeiiilenco, 
II, 860 : Kuoning of Hume, II, 84S i 
of Kant, II, S63| ultimate law of 
intelligenre, II. 389-91, ineonoeiTa- 
liilil7 of negalioD, II. 414-'£0, 426) 
erolulion of fecUnga, II, G!>2'5 ; ego- 
•Itruiatic derebpiuent, II. S95-GU) ) 
etolulion of moral tonlimenb, II, 
618-28. 

Eiteniron (tte Space). 

£jt: fiiaL'liOD of leoa, I, 36i periplierol 
oerre ripeniion, I, 37, M ; mum! of 
ncrreR tomedutlsoblongata, 1.40, 45i 
motor itimuli. I, 47 1 function of gang- 
lion corpusclii, I, &2-4i oo-ordinalion 
of mc-dulla obloneats, I, 58 ; blocking 
of retin«l artery, I, 74] wniibililT 
and blood *upp1j, I, 102 ; duration of 
luminoui imprSHion, 1, 107 ; decreaao 
in auireptibilit;. I, 110, 113; romple- 
mcnlaij eolonri and nrgative images. 



1, 111-! 






DPH, 1. 150-4; elementiof feeling and 
of rclatJOK in riaion, 1, 169 ; cubesinn 
and relalional element* in tigiun, 1. 
173, 11, LOSti cobeiion of 



in cO'eiiateDoe and tmnenae, I, Wif 
compuiind cluBl«riDg of Tiaion, I, lA 
II, GO&i; liDiitalioii and oobeuoa «( 
feeling*. I. 179-81. II, 60ilc-4, tA. 
THnlngei uf ocular deidopmeitt, I, 
llS7-S~fi37-9; Dcrvoii* struduraaad 
reUtionil element in I, ISO. 11, 60M| 
■tructiire and quantity of feelint, I, 
19G; indiiidual ilniclurc, I, IDS, 197: 
heat and light •entibilitr, t, 109: apir^ 
conKion.nM.,I,aU-S.lI,«ei-»ioin- 
coptionof dilTerenca.T,i20i rcTiraUIilj 
and reUtionof leoMlion, I,BX9-31 < nod 
■trenglh of preient reclinga, I, 231-): 
and repetition, I, 233 j roTiTabilitj at 
feeling* and phjaiological alate. 1, 
£34-Gi rerivabilit; of preimted and 
reprewDled feeling*, 1, 246 ; aasocia- 
bilit; of foclinga, I, 254-6 i and nl». 
tion to ilructure, I, 257. II. GOGi) 
uaodabililjof relalioni, I, 262-7; rt- 
cognition and aworiability of relationi, 
I, 267-70; puni of eiceauTe artini, 
I, 27B 1 dcCTcuing pleuiire of colour, 
I, £88) coDlact of lition, I, 304) 
correipondence in ipace and derelop- 
meiit of. I. 309-12,814-6; increaee in 
■pedalitT. I, 833, 336, 3S0i in com- 
pleiilj, 1, 351 i idcM of tpoire, I, 9U; 
liiion deiiendent on miude. 1, 357, 
365 i oOHiidinalJon of corropondenM, 
I, 871 1 alao intcgraljon, I, 871>, SHlt 
alio lolAlitT. t, 888 1 pajcbohwic*! 
erolution, I. 402; MrialitTof piychical 
change, 1, 404^ i pay rhii-al teliUioa 
of motion, I, 426 ; rcdci action, I, 
420 -, inatinctire acliun, I, 482-4 1 
detelopmcnl of initinct, I, 436-40, 
440-1 ) nlional action* becoming 
automallc, I, 4G7; quantity of tecHng, 
1, 466) ciTect of light on rudimentaTj. 
I, 632 i muecular conlrvdiun and 
development, I, 533, II. 203 < eenlTal 
ganiilion derelopment, I. 640; Ttfilal 
and muscular oo- on) i nation, I, 64it, 
648-51, 661; OTolulion <if peTpefition, 
I, 669-62) it* itructure and function, 

I, 6ri2-4) emotional atructuro and 
funclion, I, 509) relation hetirrea 
riiibleand tangible attribute*, lI.fiGi 
reaaoning and liaDol perception, II, 
133, 134; union of attribute* in pn- 
reption, 11,146-8-, prn-eplionof (bm, 

II, 165 : Tctinol atrudune and fMircrp- 
lion, II, 185-72, 177, 183. 1N5-B0| 

Tutbilil; of ocular motetnent*,!!. ISOt 



FAINT— FEELINGS. 



ItjiDMiif «)nirioiuii(«i of nried 
>to, II, 1S4, 198; herrditj uiii 
! perreplion, II, 190-6, SOSoa-ec; 
luritio of ipace perception, II, 
soil ita dolulion, II, 203 -fi i 
itiw of motion, II, 319i deTetop- 
: of ideat of cpace, lime, sdeI 
on, n. 220-6, 66S-4; and their 
arrBEteroluljon. II, 225-30; con- 
ilj of Tifiia) perception!, II, 245 ; 
ir uiuitiTeiieM and aboonnal 
ion of, II, 249-60, relations of 
«n*ion, II, £60-6, 2T9 : nlaliom 
oeiiiteiioe rcTenible. II, 271-6; 
iona of Ukeoeu. II, ;i:S3,2S3j 
oUtion of sight, II, 322; Hume's 
inent and impTession of man, II, 
34; leimtion of light and union 
ibject and predinte, II, 403, 404; 
I and tsiut state* of eonKiousneas, 
154-66 ; conadoiunfSB Fitcn<liDg 
bJMt, II, SOSw; physiology of 
n, II, 546 1 SI7 eipntssioD and 
□nof,I[,C52i Kithelicisnd grace 
luUine, II, 639, 641; BSthelio 
iCcalioD. II, 644. 



ig, emolional cniue of, I. 572. 
geneiisofl, 483,11,546; emotion 
, 671 i inlBllettual effect, I, 697 ; 
naof noTTOtu energjand manifes- 
11 of 11, 652-5 \ sDcialit; and 
ion, II, 562. 

;•: eonnrctioD vith nervous 
in, I, 97-100, 127, II, 540; eon- 
oa easential to, I, 100-3; TSried 
ion to nerroDS cliuges, 1, 103-7, 
; lime needful to, 1,108,128.151; 
sale in susceplibiiil;, I, 109-13, 
; of diri(^-motar acts, I, 114; 

20, 128 ; simitar to emotions. I, 
fl; the Tirid or actuil. and faint 
leal, 1,123-5, li:8,167j subjecliie 
hologjr, I, 141 ; ultimate unit of 
dousnesf, I, 148-54, II, 605^; 
natennit unknowable, I, 166-8; 
t of force and of, I, 160 ; pmii- 
! components of mind, I, 163-5, 
II, 506^. 605A, 612; defined, 
64; and emulians, prorisioiial 
liBcation, I, 165-7 ; elcmcnta of 
am wid o^ I, 168-72, 175 ; m- 



lotiennl clement^ and eohrsion of. I, 
172-5, II, 60ej.506ri also defiiiitencw, 
175-7,11,605^: compound el usterinft, 
I, 177-9, II. 605.17, 506* ; relational 
clement and niberenee of different 
ordcr^^ 1, 179-81, If, 505,?, 605*; 
union of ritid and faint, II, 181-3 ; 
compovilionof mind and compounding 
of, I, 1S3-6 [ conformitT to laws of 
etolution, 1, 166-90 ; carreepondenra 
to nerroui slnii'lnre, 1,190-2. II, 605i; 
mind and intetleriual differential ion 
Avm, I, 192; rela'iTit; of, the term, 
I, 193 ; ditsimilaritj of objeCtiTO 
eauK and subjcctirv effect, I, 194, U, 
505; ; its dependence on specific atroo- 
tore, 1, 194-6, II. 505^ ; OD indiridaat 
■tnicture, I, 196-7, 204. II, 605j ; on 
health and conaUtulioD, 1, 197-6, 204, 
689-91, 692, II, 505^: differ with 
periplieral oreans, 1, 11 S-200, 204, II, 
605il i and with tlieir different stales, 
I, 200. 204; effect of object tItA 
subjoct motions on, I, 201-3, 206; 
mUBcular effort and stnin, I, 203 ; 
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of feeling, I, 207 ; antecedents of, 
independent of consciousness, I, 
207-9 ; presentatiTe and represon- 
tatiTC, 1,226 ; raTirabilit.; and rrlation 
of emulioui, I, 229-31, II, 505* j 
revirabilitT and strength of present, 
I, 2S1-3, II, 605A ; alio their repetition, 
I. 233-4, II, 506A ; reTiTabihtj and 
phjsiulogii^ states, I, 234-6, 23G 7, 
2a7-Si and Dcrrous structure, 1, 23B; 
reiiTability of relations between and 
of, t, £11-3, II, 606A i enlo- and efH-. 
peripheral, I, 250; asaociubilit; and 
rerivabilitj, 1,260-2, II, 605i j and 
mediate eohssion, I, 252 ; and Bggi«* 
gation, 1,253-7, II, 605j I and relation 
to nervous strui-ture, 1,257-)', II, 50Gi; 
506i ; olaisiflcalion of pleasiirea and 
pains, I, 273 ; int^rshon of corre*- 
pondcnce, I, 378 ; inteparuble from 
inloUcct, I, 472, 476-8, II, 260. 
genesis of mcmorj, reason, and, I. 47S- 
81, II. G05d I and of desire and fear, 
I, 481-3 ) and of tbe complex, 1, 483- 
8. II, 646 1 strength of, I, 486; evolu- 
tion and atrcDgth ofemoticna. I. 48C.- 
01 1 evolution of forma of thought 
and feelinic, I, 481-4 , tennis of will, 
1, 4SG, 406-9 ! relation to will, I, POl, 



FEHBIBlt-OREY. 



I 



II, SOBoj 

the liiual and . . 

the (truetunl inlercaliU ioni it nereui- 

t»te»,I,G6l-8i«olutinn of perception, 

1, GSS'GI, 568 1 funrtioD and atnictare 

of id»>. 1, Cei-Si Bnd of enioIioM, 

I, 668-71 1 uwwiaH n in^ ■trmglh of, 
), GTT-O i (lotion and eToliitton of, 
1, 6S2-4 ; TariiUon from xf», I, GS7-9 1 
relmUon io {ilciaum, pKim, and ovrre 
pniMUni. I. 698-603, BIO, II, 63B , 
effect of nerroui dcbilitj, 1, 6nG, 
««rebml raneciiiDTi, I, COB-8 1 ritmmf. 
1,614, II. 601k>| ultlmXe nature of 
mitid, I, 621-T I prrwnlative artd n^ 
pro»cntatiiP, II, 12 ; mnwiotunras of 
ohJBot, II. 3IW-72, «1S i con(truilj of 
d*lJ> and inductioni, II, Whe-t; ea- 
ordin»tion rf ayrithBtw, II, WS«-^; 
eoDgruily of gjnlhaps, dat«, &nd in- 
duct long, II, 5UGpw, rclntiotl loMirf, 

II, b0^jj-4l\ relatioD of objrct >iid 
(ubjecl, IT, 60fi«| claoiflralion, II, 
612-6. 678 1 cluriltcation Biid repre- 
icnlftliteTwia of, II, GI7-9 1 cfTect on 
muKlo, II, 641, 6941: sue of inanrlc 
»tid qunnlitj of. II, 643-6, r>e6 i re- 
gtrictionofiDuaciilarKctioa, II. 6iG-8. 
666; vocal eiprewiion, I, 649-601 
mtraint* on cipreiiion, II, 661-2. 
G6li} effect OD Taacular Bjitem, II, 
C6£-5, 666 ; erolution bjpolhwii and 
MprMaion of, II, 667 1 MiilimenU 
re-n-preaentaliTe, II, 676; orsaniia- 
tion of eiperieDcei and erolulion of, 
II, 692-6 ) Watton on knowledge and, 
11,663; («w aUo Relation! betirem 
Feelinga, Emoliona, aad Sent i men I i). 

Ferrier, Prof. D.. knowkilge of aelf uid 

iiol-»elf, H, 437-4^. 
7i*h: moliouand nervuui ijaltm, 1. 7, 



10, 






16; elc( 



tricit; of, I, f3 ; sperialil; 
pondcncc, I, 337j inaoct calehinfi, I, 
SGS ; devcbpnient of cerebrum and 
cerebellum, I, 666. 

Flamra, aineiDg, 11,667. 

Pluiirona, M. J. P., functiona of cerebel- 
lum. 1, 62 ; on Ecther narcoiii, I, 611. 

Food (fc Alimentar; Svilem). 

Foramtiiiftra, cootinuilj of aubatance, 
1, 620e. 



For. a 



it of, a 



and of ■pace, II, S8-40; forma 
of intuition, II, 107 i reaiatancs and 
oognilion of, U, £86-6, 287 1 objeu- 



lite and aubjeetiro enueeptia 

Form (»w Perorpliini of tiatlrtj t 

biitea). 
Fom» of thoughl : and herrdif j, 1. 41%- 

71. 491-4; aoi) forma of irituilion. U, 

361. 6U6e. 
Free Will, doctrine of, I, SOO-j. 
Frog: ipinal co-ordination. I, G7iarltTy 

Gontraetion and dilatation, I, W; 



. 397 : dccapitartid, (Iflfi. 
Frown, phTsiology of, II, 648. 
Function (io Nervoua Sjitem). 






. I. 697. 

Qanglion : libeTo-raotor function, I, 4(1, 
64; function of ntinal, I, 63; tuno- 
tional co-opervtinn a« a whole, 1, 64^ 
124; {E«nrais, I, 624-7; nerre Gbf« 
oonnectioni. I, 687-30; detabpnint 
of central, 1, im-n. 

Qcnenliiation : inlegration of, t, SRS; 
deTelopmenl, I, 460-2j raperieoN 
hjpotheiii, 1, 483-6. 

Oencaii of none* {t— N«noui Sjalm). 

GcoloE7 : Telution to aatiimoBij m 
bitiliigj, I, 186-8 1 inlordepmilcaMtl 
•cienoes, I, 366. 

apomrtrji Euclid, propoaillou XI 
bk. V, II, 8-18 1 dcHniUon of p(» 
|>oTtiona1i, II. 9; anglea al baae of 
itoacdca IriDncle. II. 2a-S ; projioii- 
lion XXXII. Bk. 1, II, SB-i: lira 
aidca of Irisngle and third aide, 11, 
26-6 ; relation of aide to aiigtv. 1 1, tti; 
angle in aemi-rircle. II. 46 ; (imiUntj 
of relation!, II, IIS; trianglei inJ 
rcUtioni of ainiilaril;. n, 867-9 1 
>, II. 342; propoai- 



Oore,Q.,allotropi>mofantlmon7, 1.8S-4 
Gravitj i " problem of three bodiea," I, 

417 ; concciition of, 11, 401). 
Qregarina, direct corroapandence, I, 

206-8. 
regnriouancM (wv Social itv). 
Qrej liaaue: alriieture of, I, 18 SG, 36, 

46. 123; in cmniotpinal aiia, I, 43; 

libcn}-mototfunction,I,49i functiuaal 
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differentiation of white »nd, 1, 4fl-B2 1 

pn>ta{:oii absent, I. 8i. 
Grief. ■■ liuury of," II, SiK). 
Urontb, inteUectukl (lee lutrlligrnre). 

BiBiT : phjiiolngj of, I, ATS j reawning 
or Hume, II, 3411; rifect on pen.'F|ition 
and reauniiig. II.SIIS. 

Hnir, a multiplier of disturbanrp, I, SG. 

HaiDiltsn, Sir W. : OD ploiun. 1, £77 ; 
iittuilion, II, 12 > induclion and ile- 
dartimi, II, 6U-2 ; MKooitarj ami 
wrundo-priiuarT, II, 136; inertia, II, 
15S I tU»ifi»tu>ii of bodj BllnbiilrB, 
JI, 150 1 splice perception, II, 178, 
3G5, 366 i or^nic Eii«trace. II, 161 •, 
percFptioD and ■Bntstion, II, 346-51, 
262: "fonn* of tbougiit," II, 351 j 
conceiiable proposiliona, II, SCO; 
lruBtworlliino» of conioioufncM, It, 
aS£>-Ti teit of iiironcriTabilit;, II. 
422-5 ; knowledge of Mlf nnd not-aelf, 
II, 437-*)[ Ttaiinn. II, 403. 

Hashish : action of. 1, 1U3, 634 i mlra- 
I biliij of fei-lingi, I, 237 j teniporarj 

I inaanitj, I, 610. 

Bare, oonnoUtion of word, II, 323. 

Baallh : lUKeptibUit; of freling, 1. 111- 
3 I enrn-lalion of psjcLiral and plij-- 
tJcal force, I, 117 i emotional rhfllim, 
I, 123; tanalion of feeling, I. lt)S, 
S04: strain of muscular ferling, I, 
£04; space conaciounirM, I, 213 1 
time ealinmtion, I. 217. II, 209; 
i»ncr)ition uf diffcrcDoe, I, S21 ; 
reTirabilil; of feeling. I, £3*-6. 23(>-7. 
237-8; also of relalions between feel- 
ings, I, 247, 248; relation Id pleasures 
aid pains. I, 2TS-9 ; pleasures, pains, 
sod sTotution of mankind, I, 2^1-4. 

Hearing (lee Sound). 

Heart: ncrrous syilem of, I, 42: co- 
ordination of medulla oblongata. I, 
Sa. C3; iierTous actiTitv and nction of, 
I. 73. 77 ; nerre waste and r^jxiir, I. 
91 1 feeling and ilislurbcd action of, 
I. 104 : (itt otto Tsscular Sjsleni). 

HMt: site of DBTToui nfileni, I, IS; 
BWiofunrtion, 1,71,73, 77, II, 60&J; 
atlotrupiim of antimon), I, 82; effect 
on feeling, I, 101 : nervous cliingc 
and amount of feel in;. I, IIH; ocular 
inaeniibililj to, 1, 100; local, and 
■ni>ibilitj. 1.200: effot of motion on 
I fa aUner d, I, 203. 204 j cause and 



subjeotire feelinp of, T. SOS, 20S 
qiiantitj of feeling, I. 4Sli ; iioini-ri' 
and nerre currenU, 1. b2u ; moasii' 
ment. II, 3^! iljnamical nature. 
13», 140, 141. 650 I odour dvpxndi 
on, 11, 144) relationsof suniUril}-, U, 
257-1*. 

Helmliolti, Prof. H. L. F. i time nf i 
tranimiHion, I, 81 j on s"lind, I, 

Berrdily ; pijehical peculiarities, I, 
422-5; reason and oumuliilircefTeet 
of, 1. 4(!5-Tl ; reHei adion, I. «». II, 
605i>i>-rc. 503ii; erolution of compo- 
site feeling*, I, 491^ ; Carpeuler on 
mental evolution, I, 604a ; the physi- 
cal problem, I, 606-10 ; eomiwuiid 
lierrous co-ordination, I, C44; omo- 
tionsl function and struelure. I, 
66!<-7l; habit, I, 680; riMMmi ot 
nervous evolution, I, FIG, II, bOSas-f] 
■pace perception, II. 171, 18B, 190-&, 
208-0. 665-9 ; eonieiousnete of time, 
11, 211-3, 213-5; ultimnto law u( 
inlelligence, II, 380-01 ; eiperience 
hypothois and inconeeitablenes* of 
negation, II. 414-SO, 42l>, 5UfiU i 
clBBsiGcution of enio'ions. II, SI4| 
plifsiologjof frown, II. 547 ; d-'Telnp- 
menl of socialilj, II. 561, iM '" 
genesis of sentiment, 11. 5Sl) 
altruiitio sentimrnia, It, flfS-BOl t. 
snu evolution of moral. II, GI8-22. 

Histology (see Nerrou. Sjsleni). 

Uiiggins. llr. W.. on spectrum of Sirii 
1, 102, 

Hume. David: substance of mind, 1.146) 
words, II. 398-34, reasoning, II, 
341-50, 866, 430; realism, 11, 493, 
6(10. 

Hunger (ler Atimentnrj Sjstem). 

Uuiley, Prof. T. Il„ on duration of 
luminous impression, 1, 107. 

Siidruioa: arlion of light on, I, SIOj 
properties of protoplasm, I, 5W<(. 

Hyperemia, effect on feeling, I, &II1. 

Ilipolhe»ia: on incipient induclion.II, 
E14 ; clBKsificatii'n of diajunctna 
reasoning, 11, ID^ll, 



I, connotation of word, TI, 3 
I deal ism : tranafigored real 

subslsnieof mintl. I, IIH 

II. 311; ideM of colon 

ineipreiuibU _^^^^,^^ 

Xaniiao maaog^^^^^^i priority 



I 
I 



, SiS; 




»eRO 
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of reiUini, II, 372. 37«. SKI. SOSdd i 

Nkliilic mental proceM, II. 87G, iO^irt; 
■Jmplicilv ot ralum, II. 876-S, 382, 
4!)0, bOhdd; dao diitiucLue^*. II, 
3BCKS. .lafl. 190, 605drf j propisiUonB. 
niiit of, II, S9h; lt>gi<?a] validiljr of 
raaliam. II, 440-2, 4LJ1, 605» ; geO' 
melrickl analoaj ond rrolisin, 1 1, 
404-0; nnintelllgiblii propoeition of, 
II, GDI 1 crude and iransOgured 
rcBliim, II. GOazc. 
I Ucm: weftkIl[]^T0u■eIeiUUan^I,1^4j 
tubJBctive psjcholoRT, I, 141 



•UnMof miod, I, 
>r^ taint reeling*, I, 1S2 
Utile reeliop, I. 228 1 
■TOUMd bj faini, I, 231 i 






HaoeiBtion >nd flrenglb. 1, 677-S, II, 
605* I variation from bodilv con>ti- 
tntton. 1, 689-91, 592; from tncrcuod 
■pedal function,!, 694-6; conualation 
of word, n. S24 -, reaicming of Dumc, 
II, 323-34, 341-60, 4S0 ; Berkclej on, 
II, BTTi truitworUiinfii and du- 
liDotiicea, II, STQ ; relation oF object 
and lubject, II, 4S4, G06f( i geneaia 
and repreaentalirpness of treiienl, II, 

ail ot omotiona, fl. 693. 

an of word, 11.324. 

: rppreaonlntiriTBis of, 11, 

; reuiinitcunt and conatruo- 



tire, II, h: 

ImpreMioni : ) 



ornitr 



1, 1, 140, 



^ 



1. 341-50, 
Inconceivable (m Fropositii 
Incredible, duBnfS, II, 408. 
Induclion (f« Rcaaoning). 
Induotiom ot psyeliulo^ : congniily of 

data, II, 605^; and of ajntheaee, II, 

603i--*. 
Induatrialiam ! rfsimt of, II, 609; 

diflorenlintion of altruiitio MnLimenta, 

II, GOO-12. 
Inertia, a ncgiitioo of Bt^iiily, II, 16S. 
Infeninco (tet Keaaoning). 
Inunitf ; qunlitj of blood. I. S37, fi09- 

10 ; vaacLdar dertmgrmenta, I, COS. 
I»ncla : aelf- mobility and nervoui 

ejatem, I. 7; ncrvoua atnicture. I. ir>i 

parental death and niulltpUcation, I, 

WW. nhTsical aDd pgjchn-al difToron- 
I, 3LI6 1 cSecU of litiLt, I, 



4(W. 




Initabilitv, ntrvon*, aadoridn of dedrt^ 

I, 125-7, II. fi29. 

InaUnet : growth of int^Uieenra, I, MS, 
424, 11, C(<6a; reflei aotian, I. 432) 
ill higher iprctiLlitj, I, 434i probable 
dctelopmenl, 1, 485-40 ; order ot dt- 
Tclopnient, I, 440-1, IT, 5U5o ; d*. 
velopment of higher order from. I, 
441-3; memopj, I, 444, II. BCSoi 
continuilj with rewon, I, 453-S. II. 
SOSo 1 eiperiencB and trantcen dental 
hTpotheae*. 1. 4CR-71 ; rinmi. I, 614. 
)I, £D3aj uDiljofprocesa of thought, 
11,299; rolalion of object and aubjM, 

II. G05«; relation to ecntimcnt, It, 
679 i pnrental, and ientimeul of inlj, 
n, 623-6. 

Integration : of nerroui almelure, I, 
lS-%; ot nerrom ayetem, I, 81-5, '■ 






. I, (■■7 ! i>( 



mentia eTolution, I, IHG-S, 191 : of 
menial Blalra, I, 476 'S i atrcnelh ot 
fcslinga, 1, 4Si;-91 ! p>;chi^>Rl,lI,»W, 
5U5b ; phj*ical, II, SOU; <il reureaao- 
Ifllivcnew, H, 6IB. 

Intel'oot (ere Intclligenoe, Life). 

Intellii^noe : diftcTeutiatioii from mind, 
I. 192; law of aasociatinii, I. 207) 
nature of phjaiological and pajcho- 
loginl cliangea, 1. 3115-9. 403, II, 
50Bii : peychical evolution, t, 890-402; 
I[,B06^ji eer[alii;ofpi]rcbic»lehaii{i*, 
I, 402, 403-G, II, aOJo; perwtcncaof 
correspondence, I, 40^ 417 1 dir 
crepancf betiteen Uiouglil* and lart*^ 
1, 409; relation of eoeiietenw, I| 
410-8 ; taw of, I, 407, 413, 41^ 417, 
614-6, II, 505n, 605ji, SOG;^^; law at; 
and perceplion, I, 413-6 ; and com- 
pleiit; of phenomena. 1, 415-7; la* of 
KTOWtb, I, 418, 410-25, 677, II, SOS*, 
663 * .... 

I, 



3; i'B geoertU congruitj with facb, 
42S ; law of, and reflex action, 1, 



and iiiBtinct, I, 43!), II, 506ai 
evolution of uervDua ayitem, I, 46Si 
inaciinniblc from fwling. I, 472, 47S~ 
8; aiul from emotion, I, 473-5| 

Ehjsical problem and law ot, I, 608- 
0; evolution of perception, 1, SS8- 
f>2 ; Iraita of doveloped, J, 5BO-2, 11, 
524, 533 ; effect of emotion on. I, 
69l)-8 : rft¥ii.i of evolution, I, 627-8, 
II, 606z ; anBljaia of plienomena, II, 
8; ealabliahmcntofreJatione, II, 254, 
GOSic, 505x ; relation of lilioucaj, tb« 
foundation of, II, Z8I-2, £07 1 clanfe 
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DtcefMTj to, II, S91, SOSr ; unit? ol 
pTOCcta or Ihouglit, It, 299, 506 « ; 
diffimi list inn and iDtegration of, II 
aoO,St)5tr; KantiandiTiHoni.il, 331 i 
mrtapbjtin nnd uJlimiLle law of, 1 1, 
389-91.392; raprewntatiTraraa of, II, 
617-20 i »1» of fnnale inloUigraie, 
II, 537 i sjmpalli; and deTcIopinent, 
II. 5C6, B6S. S70. 676; socialitj in 
miD, II, &t)S-TO; eTohitiou, II, 667-». 

Inlcnutj (tre Cointension). 

Intuition : cognilion of uiidMompoBable 
menial acl. II, 12; equality of Iwo 
TelatioD<i,II,16-e, 19-25. 30-t, EOS / ; 
ioTolTJne fuur magniiudi«. II, 34-6 ; 
of coeitcDeioD, coeiistenne. and eon- 
naiiiK, II, 3B-40, 40-8, 103 ; 
quantilallTe reawning, 11, 48, 103, 
SU61-, qualilatiTe reaaoning, II, 50 3, 
104 i lime rclnlionB and pertpft 
qnalitatiTe rcaaoning. II. £3-8 ; 
limitBtian of BjUo^iEDi, II. 1)S-T; 
rcasooing and formB of. II. 105-lt ; 
clftBgilimionandreaaoiung. II. 117-22; 
claaaiH cation, rerogiiilion. and reuon' 
ing, II. 129 J ol ILkoneis, and per- 
ee[riion,II, 134; apache pcrreption, II, 
190-6, 60Siia-R' ; of likenraa and 
ioUdlectiLal unity, 11,297; pbitoiopliy 
•nd proof of tundanicnial, II, 309-H j 
forma of Ihoiight, II, 351 i Eantinn, 
of time and apace, II, 3&3-&1, 661-9. 

laODienani: ncrte dructum, I, 21, 26, 
44; and fiinFlion, I, 51, 62, 72; 
netroua and molecular motion, I, 77 ; 
intarmiltent Dene dischnrge, I, SI ; 
lime of nerie tranaminion, I, 81-5, 
96 i rclatioa of chemietry to phj-ain, 
1. 138-40; centorr dcTclopment, I, 
31S; DITTO eencaiB, I, 611-4; and 
iraproTement of communication, I, 
615-9, eill-20 ; Clerk-MoxircU on 
ncire eurrenla, I, 620; lawa of atao- 
eiation, I, 678 ; action of HnKtlbelica, 
1,631-5. 



procen, II, 89 ; logical n 
90. 

Juatice: problem of pypbolbgr, 1, 1 
- - 11, 515; aenU» 



of, II, 616~8i'*cnliment of n 
II, B22. 

Kabt, I.: apantperceplioDiII, ITe.lSO, 



GSI 



of 



Kidney 
I. ^ 



193, 200, 202, 234 
lime, II, 211-3 : t.uie, apa-e. motion, 
II, 216 i bypol.hetii oF time and 
tpni^, II. S.W-64, 366, 89S; rmliani 
nnd belief, II. 600 j Criligur of Pun 
Jftaion, II, G51 : Wslaon on Engliah 
crilicB, 11.661-69. 

I, nervoui actiTit; and function. 

Knowledge: union of TitJd and fatnt 
feelings, 1, 182 ; compoailion of mind 
and compounding of feelings, I, 
183-61 feelings and relaliiily of, I, 
209 : nii:>imilatiDn of knoving, I, 267 i 
preaenlatiTO and repreaentative, II, 
12; llieor; of tbekuownaud knowing, 
1 1, 3g7-9 : philotopbT and uDiScaiion 
of, II, 310; ullimate compouenli, 
propOiitions, U, 394. 

LlKOrioB : integration, I, 97, 37S ; 
eTolution, I, 106 ; BUsrepUbility of 
hearing, t, 113; likeneu of rcLitiona, 
II, 1^2-5 ; of tlie emotion* (««e 
Emotiona). 
(ughter 1 pi , 
infections, II, 673. 

Law: eTohttion and conception of, II, 
629, 631, 536 ; (hi alio luletligence). 

Iieibnili, Q. W. ! apace perccplion, II, 
193, £02. 

Lepiitopter/i, aclf-mobililj, I, 7, 10. 

Libero-motor functions, I, 40, 66, 66. 

Liberty: deairo for, I, 490; re-repreien- 
talive sentiment, II, 581-S, 61R-8. 

Lifs; rbjtiimieal rariation, I, 88, 95, 
125; pajeholog; and definitiDD of, I, 
134, 391, II. 605>D , mind and 
deflnilion ot, I, B92-i, U, 606 « ; 
direet and homogeneous correapon- 
denoe, I, 295-7, II. 605m ; alio with 
motion, I, 207-9 ; coTresnonilence ot 
higher planU, I, 800 ; of Zoophjlea, 
I, Sol 1 of conlact. I. 302 ; degne of, 
and Beneory geneaii, I, 306-13 ; 
dorelopment o( snK'll, I, 313; of 
Tiaion. I, 314-6 ; of bearing, I, 316; 
ot faculljes beyond perception, I, 
316-8 ; TaricB as correapondence, I, 
319 J time and apace correapondeDca 
rocTal, I, 322 : alao interdependent. 



I 



1.322 6; 






Gomapon- 



dence in lime, I, S2S-7 ; ita eitenBion 
facourabla to longeiily, I, 327 ; 
primary special iiation M correspon- 



UGHT-MATTEB. 



danM,T.32fl-31; sni«ir;tp«FmliiiitiDn, 

I, 931-tl| ipeciiUEed correiipaiideRoe 
nut fogoiuble by wn»fttiiiii, I, a3l>-9 ; 
oitiliuition sod incTMitni; ipidiilidt- 
tian, 1, 339-41 ; inor»(H> in apKnaiity 
uid genonlii.T, t, 311, 84£-«; in 
fvnanlily, 1, 34Mt t in ■pecuilit}' und 
oompleiitj', I, SSO-S i in complriitj, 
J, 3Ga-4, 3<1G. 4?6i or|;>mi< inipruui- 
bJliliMniidtcUriUM, 1,854-7; mental 
doTelopincat and laclunl Knsibilit]', I 
n58~(iS ; cDBipIetily and JnterdeiHii 
donDS of MieDca and art, I, 3<i2-6 
ou-urdinnlion of put and pmen 
ooirrapondanwa, I, ilO, 371-3; im 
of thciB vilhgrDcnttiLiu, I, a73-€ 
in Uf ration oi ODrreapondcncoa, 1 
S77-9, 8B4i their ilrengtU ani 
tspiditT, 1, 879'Kn I inlPKn^tion « 
nnonliintioti, I, !4S3 \ cairMpandoiices 
in (heir totittilT, I, 9Hfi-Hi indo- 
flnitcneuof ml«11eotiial pliuwr, I, S8S; 
phjiiisl and pnychii-al boandary, I, 
880-t>8; and diUvrcnlialion, I, 3tl5-!l, 

II, 603* ; Ibv of intelligence, I, 407, 
417, II, t>06a : rrflei action and phyii- 
cal and pajobical diBerentiation, I, 
428-30 ; Mr. Speiicer'> belief in erolu- 
tion, I, 46S 1 concoiTahility of deatli, 
II, 66-8 , dilfprenliali(rt) and intsKra- 

'^til^, II, 302, 50Sw I relation of objwr. 
tosulj?*tandoonceplioii of, ll.&Oeu; 
anllielio ■entitnent and fuQL-tlone 
•erring, 11, 632-5, SW. 

Light: ^eot onreapirotion, I, 92; cnuw 
and »ubjeotito fceHnga of, I, 205 ; 
■kin ameitiTeneu, I, 310; effect on 
iniecla, I, 401) i on animal linue, I, 
6S2; r udi men lary Ti lion and muiculjir 
oonlraction, I, 533-7; advantaga of 
ocular dcTelonment, I, G37-D i cmo- 
lionalaimile from, I, 602| dynaniieal 
nature, II, 13B-4r>; union of attribulu 
in perception, II, 145-8; perception 
of form, II, lliB ; glau and com- 
pletityof propoiilionii, ll,3!17i union 
of eubject and predicate, II, 403; 
pbfMologj of frown, II,6J6i aeniation 
of circular motion, II, 6G7 ; i"> alio 
Ik). 

Likeneu ; qiialitfllive reaaoning and 
relationa of, II, 66-8, 68-73, 101; 
tpeech and tlieory o( Tcnaoning, 11, 
111-8 I claiai ileal ion and reaaoning, 
It, 115, SOGh; languneeaod relalioni 
oi, II, 122-5) claaaiflcatioD and i«- 



It, 2I3i 






ntnlUgenoe, II, :i81-2, SOSe { 
oliangs of oonaciouaiicai>, II, eSS-'J) 
relation of unliln-ncaa prinjordiol, II, 
2S1-S; TcUlioD of acqueiica, II,!!0] 
geneait of iolftlliiirnce, 1), £u2-li | 
unity of procoH of tliuught, II, £t)8- 
3(>0, 505b; Kantian b^potbeiu of 
and ipaco, II, 352-04) Rpnh 
ilironOM of Roneeplion, U, 627-3, 
53<i. 

Logic (m Bcaaoning), 

Loic I atrength of amatory emotion, I, 
4H7 : of posacaaion and piuperly, 1, 
4HS-90: of lit«HT, I, 40O, II, 5HI ^ 
G16-8 ) DipvriHiin> llypotkMiB, I, 4M. 

LuDga {ne Heapiratory Sfatem). 
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of time by, f, 3S5-7 ; 
derdopment iu primiiiTe, II, 595-GOL 

Maiiad, II. Ii., on concoplion and nuan- 
ing of word., 11, 360. 

Stanlii rWtpiMs, phyaioal and pneUol 
diffrrenUation,T,S96. ' 

Marblca, logical analogy from, IL 91, 

Materialitm : aubilanceot niiiul, 1, 1H| 
bypotbeaia, I, 616-24. 

Matbematica ; grodual adronos fa, I, 
461 ) equality of relalioni, II, 8-U, 
1Q-2S| Ihc «ign (0; ih l?l ftc- 
poaitiona and tyllogialio reoaooinf,!!) 
70-3; reoioning by analogy, II, 77; 
rclulioQ to logic. If, 89 j tOMliing h 
roncrole, II, 91 ) tbe word analnfi, 
ir.llS) iioion ot aulgeet and peJi- 
Cniie, II, 404) Biiooii and ineon- 
ccivabilily of negation, tl, 41S) Int 
of neceaaity, 11,413 : logical naceaaity 
and axioms of, II, 421 ; four and lira 
dimenaional apnea, II, S05l/-/J| oitob 
nnd lii.e analoin-, H, 6G6. 

Uultcr^iialureaof mind and, I, 164^1 
ulLiiiiate mill, 1, 160-8; eoncepUM 
of, i^mbolio inly, I, U7-88i pi> 



lUUOSLEY— MIND. 



partiMt I, 206, TT, 493 ; re^uUnce and 
oopnition of, I, 331, II, 233, S3ti, 480; 
■natcnklism, I, fJlG-Sl ; compleiil;, 
], lil7-20 ; Bci'Iiole;, on untibility of, 
II, 33A-lli Kanliaa iijpolbedi of 
timt) and t]<ace, II, 857-611 concep- 
tion of, n, 483. 

Maudilej, Dr. H.. Tie Phgsiologji ami 
PalMoffv of Miiul. 1, T. 

&[n:liBniLi; interdepends nco of BDiencfs, 
I, 361-6; oo-ordinKtion of corre^poa- 
deni-cn, I, 374; j^dual ndrancB in, 
1, iC5 ; statics and djmatnio of space 
■tdibutw, 11, 165. 

Itedutla oblongata: ntnicture and con- 
□ecliona, I, 39-41, 43; funetioniil 
oo-ordi nation, I, &3, 63 ; identioiiBl 
function uid ■tnicture, I, 568; alto 
smotioDsl, I, 571 ; Betit of dcttoui 
disorders, I, 572. 

iSemorf : reUtiun of emotion* ond reel- 
ing!, I, 229-31 i stniDglh of pretent 
fecriinga, I, 231-8; atrengtli nnd rej>s- 
titioD, 1,233; pliTuotogical inlluencra, 
I, 834-8 ; nerrous structure, I, 238 ; 
^ relntiiins bi'tvteen feeling* and feel- 
ing", I, 241-3; their reliti»ity, 
1,243-5; prejftiiteil wid rfipraMnled, 
I, 845 ; roWionAl elpment in, 1, 846 ; 
idij'sioloeieaL state, I, 247) nervous 
>j>l«m, 1, 248 ; auociability of oo- 
eiistence and sequence, I, 260, 266 ; 
usopiabllit; ot relalions, I, 266-7: 
iiutinct, 1,444, II, 505d; evolution of, 
I, 445-50, II, 505o ; ButomatJB con- 
OeotioDS of repatiCion, I, 450-2 ; de- 
Telopment of conscious into uncoa- 
•eious, I, 452; automatic dcTelapiDent 
ot mtiODol ai,-tio>is, 1, 454-8 ; origin of 
feeling, reason, and, 1, 479-81 ; geoesii 
of denre, I, 4.S1-3 ; lose of poasBMion, 
1, 408 ; gi-nesii of will, I, 493 ; effects 
Ot Bgc, 1, 587-9 ; rbum^, I, 614, 11, 
E05a ; rcpresenliilion in, II, 12 ; of 
thiogi snd relations, II, 33, 42; 
kr^wledge ot tioie, II, 203-11,214; 
incotuwi lability u( negation, 11,418- 
80; reminiscent imagination, II, 533- 
B,537, S80; (>« also Feelings, reTiva- 
bUity of). 

Verpj, sentiment of juttire and, IT, 622. 

Metaphysics: thpor; of the known and 
knowing, II, 307-9 ; finnl question of 
phdosopby, 11,309-11; srilhnietiiail 
analog; of errors, II, 318; faith in 
maoniog, II, 813-5, 43!) j reaioiiing 



and perceplian, 11, 815-7; i 
nolations ot wo^di, 11, 318-21, 
505dd i argument of Berkeley, II, 
881-S; of Hume, II, 328-34; Un- 
gaage, idnlism, and sceptiulrm, II, 
835 : reasonine of Berkeley, 11, 336- 
41,366; of Uunie. 11,341-50,366; 
KaotiuD hypotbesiiof Ciine and spiicei 
II, 850-61, 36d; HamUtun's hypo- 
lliciisof space, II, 365, 366-, cognition 
of sensation and olijctliTe eiielence, 
II, 369-72 ; reuliani prior to idealism, 
II, 372, 374, 383, ht^dd; ■ 



■nd 



of s 



II. 



372.4 ; mental procc» ot n 
idealism, II, 376, 505>U; Bimplicitj 
of realism and idealism, II, 376-8, 382, 
490, Wbdd; and distinctness, 1 1, 380-2, 
3S3, 490, 505<M; the all pi'TrwIing 
fallacy, II, 384; need of TerlOcation, 
11,387-9; ultimate law of inteUigenae, 
II, 389-91, 392 ; unit of realism and 
idealism, II, 3S5; simple and cotniJeX 
propositions, II, 395-9 ; cognitions of 
propoai lions, II, S99 ; (erball^ 
inlellisible but uuthiukable prapoBi> | 
tioos, II, 500-2; a di»eiUo of Iwigiug^ 
II, 503 ; the nnknowable, 1 1, 603. I 

MicToecope, elFei^t of habit, I, 457, U, 
194, 368. 

Hill, J. S. : elements ot the ^yllogiam, 



II, 



ning 



partioulars to particulars, II, 81; on 
opinions of syllo^-isui, II, 86 1 da 
Morgan's logical propositianB, II, 88) 
aiiam from diVtan de ommi, II, 93t 
on uei«t«ary truths, II, 406 ; falsa 
propositions accepted as true, and 
inconceivability of negation, I]^ 
409-14, 425; elparience hypothesia 
and inconcei I ability of negation, II, 
414-20; nature of ralid proof, l;^ 
420-2 ; USD of the postulate, II, 
431-5. 
Uind t a co-ordination in time, T, 61| 
relation to nervous action, 1, 140, 388 i 
the phrase, subslanca of, I, 115 1 
Hume on lubslance of, I, 146i 
nllimate n«lu™, 1, 146-8, 6-24-8, II, 
503/; qualitatire differentl'ition of 
particular slates, I, 148; and matter, 
natures of, I, 154-6 ; ullimato unit of, 
unknowable I, 166-8 ; conceptions 
o!, synibolio only, I, 157-62 ; preii- 
mate componi-nts, 1, 163 -G, 193, II, 
60^,S03A, Biaj elements ["- '- 



I 



MOLLUSC A— MUSCLE. 



. reUlionn botWMit feelings, I, 
'Ti; coheiionor frolingi, 1, 17i~5, 
I, OKi', and dfltiiitsncM, 1, 17G-7, 
II, SOGtr, SOCr; mmpoiinil ctuttwing 
of ruling?, I, 177-9, 11, 503.7, ^^t; 
liiniuti-m and cobcnnoe of foalingi, 
I,17:)-Hl,lI,6Q5j,&U5'(-] composition 
of tifid &nd faint feelings, I, lSl-3, 
18>i coiDpo*i'itinof,HaduL>iiipouuding 
of feeUng", I, 183-fi; conformitj to 
I«»" of eroiution, I, 188-90; nervoua 
•iruelure and compotilian of, I, 
IM-Z, II, COJi) dilTerenliUioa from 
int«ll(iot, I, 192 1 iaterpretaUon knd 
OTolulian, I, ^1, 61.4 i ctoQnition 
of lifi, I, 292-4, II, EOjiHi not 
MiimiUbtu to motiun I, 41)3 g 
Uir|iBnler on evululiun of, 1,00111 
Tnaterial and uienial otuIuIlud, I, 5I>7, 
II, fiOJ0i tlie phy«i«kl problonT, t, 
603-10 1 evolution of, ritrnti, I, 
6U-l1,(i27-!4,II,505M-p; ni itoriaiiaiTi, 

I, A\G'Hi iwngriiitj of data and 
induQtioDi, II, bOT>»-lf nlaiioa uf 
objool and iiibjoct and aincc|ition of. 

II, fiOGift flual diiruraiitmliun of 
tnuuflgured iWiiui, II, S05Fii-x.ri 
nlaawficatioD of slemeutd, II, &12-(1| 
{tta alto Lite), 

MoilMiea: leU-iuuliilit.?, I, 8, 6, 10 , 
MfTOiu «lrurtun<, I, 15 1 and e.ntml. 
■atlon, I, 31 1 (cnie of touch 1, 359 i 
" ; T-Uqnj_I, 427, 42S. 

lea (irr iAi>lii)n, Riolpcular). 
. UDr|<l>ia.at.-tionar. 1,003, S3l, 

Jl'irpliologj (»«■ Norroiu Sjilflm). 
1 »»"' .-n ; norrotts ijatoin derelopmont, I, 
, t-(!, I»i iu aiifl, I, 6-12, 13! 
■UQimarf of norro fuaclioii in term) of, 
I, 64-7 i tTmbolirat canntption onl?, 
1, 168 1 effect of Tarting, in object 
Biidaubject, t, £0l-3,20Gi iHuBirettiHi 
of, I, 281; cilinrj niiJ lil.d c-orm- 

•cnsibilii) uiiii, I. :r.( 



or CI 



', a7ii 



niiiil, I, 



of intpllit,"'!!'-'!-', i, I. 
61B-24; ttliiiiiai.-ii 
83 1-7 1 relation to tounil una iviuon- 
ing, II, (ill; pereaption of *titiiiml 
■ttribuiei, II, l!i!M!l, 161-8, 171-3, 
1T0,1S3| p«n<ti|)liaiior()M(«,ll. 1)4^ 
193-7,200: of lime, 11,214; ideaaof 
■paoe sn'l time, 11, 2L6 8, 218-30; 
tbev duTolopnicut, U, 280-&i and 



ooncumnt evotulMii, TI, XSS-30( pa- 
ceptionol', II, 291, SOSu. QOfi:: rMiit- 
anite and oogiulion of, II, 23o, S38; 
oogiiJUon of eiteiuian, II, 2R7i iitb- 

ieotire anii objective int, II, 27'; 
ikonoHof poreepibn, 11, 2S2i Il«r- 
kolo^'i conceptiun, 1 1, 831, 323 1 
npoduary pronosiliiint iliattrat«d, II, 
44'Si ajuibuluaHon, II, 477; twalt 
□f emution, II,6Ui relation to quaii- 
tilf of leeling, II, 612-6, &3«( 
KiitiiiicDt of ivitraiiied, II, asi-S; 
Bilhetiui am) grace of, II, 1139, 810; 
oonrertibilil; tu beat, II. 656. 
Hotioii, moleeulsr : nenroiu merTDin 
of, I, 35, 41 ; the itimulu* ol afferent 
nerii;a, 1, 47; iiurroui di iTeninliatioii, 
iLbFril.ioii, and rondueUun, I, 40-51, 
II. bVj/i nerroui eu-opcraLion and 
liberation of, I, 52-4 ; relation U 
nerre twatre* and oonneDtioii*, 1, 54-6, 
11.505/j eimdiliunifDrnervoiuaotieii, 
1,76-8; time and nerre Iranimiuion, 
1,81-5; inlurmitUnt norre diwbarga, 
1.81, ISSi moleoularcompleiitjaDd 
abiorptioD of, 1, 83; tiem improNJ- 



aiAion to teeling, I. 
duration of feeling. I. lOS i actual and 
ideal fornu of twlingi, I. 124; origia 
of doiiree, I, 125-7, II, (i3[l; unit of 
Donai'iouinegs, I, IS2-4, 181 ; rhilhni, 
I, 16fi ( luhJTOtire [latiiro of feeling, 
I, 207 i r«<riTabUil]r of feeliu ;■, 1 . 238 ; 
reflex action. I, 427 ; gnneiii of wilt, 

I, 406-11) the phiiKul prublen, 1, 
508-10 1 nerre gena>ii. I. 511-4. 518, 

II, 606a; iuiproTctnent of nrrro eom- 
muTiieation, I,SlS-9,SI9-S0,II,B03oi 
controolilitT ot faltitlera'a, I,&ai-4| 
genetii of ganglia, I. 624-7 i g»nw\i» 
andnoneflbreoanneotioa>,I,627-30| 
■iia of organiam and nerroiu ajritem 
evolution, 1, 630 i nidimentiry vinon 
and muaeular ront roction, I, S33-7, 
II, 203 I adianliigf* from ocular de- 
Telopmcnt, I. 537-9 ; genMis of ootn- 

Ciund iierroua o-ocdi nation, 1, 513-0 ; 
wa o( aainciaiion, I, 577-0; intaU 
lectiial duToIupmerit, I, 583 ; nerToul 
■jmboliiation. I, 6^^7; mental effeoli 
of age. I, 587-0. 
" Murdur will out," the pMpOMtion, II, 

am. 

Muscle : aeli-mabitit; and nerroiu 




11,1.5,7; «li>na)atIoii and' 
1, 1, TJ, 80. IbS ; tODic sUte. I,S^ 
;ra-i ; iiueeiitibilit; of feeling, I, 109, 
ItO; wnsntion oF cont motion, I, 114; 
|)djcbiu&] and pliyiinil quantitiitire 
exrivlBtion, I, 117-SO; feeling nnd 
Umaan, 1, 171, 174,203, 2U6 ; coUeainn 

qiiencr, 1. 176 ; compound clustering 
of sensation, I, 17!* ; eoncsption of 
weight, I, 221 ; craiings of innclion, 
I. 274. 279; piina of action, 1, 27*5, 
271): inorcBn in sprcinlic;. I, 331 ; 
inlerdepf-ndence of organiu imprsa^i- 
bililies and KniibUitiea. I, 854-7 ; 

aHJ ; rellei action, T, 427, 430 ; 
inaUnot, 1. 433-t. 433-40; action ot 
nerTM, 1, ia>a-t2i ; origin of Rbres. 
1, S21 ; genecii of ganglia, I, S31-7 ; 
rudimentarj Tition and contradion, 
1,533-7. 11,203; ocular derelopment, 

I, E>37-9 1 cential ganglion derelop- 
tncnt. I, 63U-4I ; gennis of compound 
DBiToiia co-ordination. I, 5-13-fi ; of 
doulilj compound, I, S4G ; Tiiunl and 
tniiaclilarrO'Ordination. 1.647, St8-SI, 
B54 ; perceptual OTolution, I, 559- 
62; elTccti of age, I, S47-9; mentul 
Tariution from incrcssed fuo^ion, I, 
G94-G: aeniation of motion, II, 1S7-9, 
218, 219 ; atitico djniDiiivl 4ttribut(M, 
and lenaion and motion of, I[, IE9-61, 
101-3; perception of distance, II, 
1G6-72 ) hcrcdiij and apnoo percep- 
tion, II, 190-5,604; de>elopmer>( of 
ideas of apace, time, and moljon, II, 
220-S ; (heir cotrtiUTcnt eiolution. II, 
225-30 ; cognil ion of motion and force. 
11,333-0.237; lenaion and aenae of 
presaure, II, 8.i9-43 ; will and percep- 
tion of reai-tance, II, 212 ; objective 
and aubjeotiTe onceptiona of force, 

II, 3J6-9| emotion and mornment, 
XI, 469-71, StO, SlI ; >i<-id and faint 
dales of consdousneas, 11,471-7, 482. 
4S3 ; quantity of foolinu and aim of, 
II, 513-6,556; feelinga and restricted 
aclioQ, II, 543-8, 561; ; vocal tiiprea- 
aion of feelinK, II, 549-50 ; reatminu 
on emaiionaT eipresajon. II. 531-2. 
656 ; feelings and ceuesis of nervous 
euergy. If, 632 



I. 11, ( 



}, 6 10. 



. of 



302; ' 
ning, I, 451 ; idea- 
ional analogy from mu«Lcal box. I, 
(16-3; S3'm|AlliT of dogd, li, 565; 
tte aim I'inie). 



Narcotics (isa Anieslhelica). 

Natuml Selntion : elT«:t of plestUNI 
and paina, I. 231 ; alovr prugreis of 
human, I, 283 ; racial or indiiidual 
beiielit, 1, 284-6 ; organic imprea- 
(ibiliiie) and ai'liritira, 1,354; growth 
of intvlligcnce, I, 423 ; genesis of 

rnglia, I, 636 ; derelopment of eve, 
.333; also muacle, 1,637; rftumiot 
men'al CToluiioti, 1,614-6; deTelop- 
rnent of loeiilitj, II, 361, 602, S7S i 
sentiment of pitj, I(, 623. 1 

Negation, inconoeirobililj of (fse Pro- | 
poaitiona). 

Nerye centre (»«» Nerroua System). 

Ncrre Gbre (ita Nervoiia S^vslrm). 

Nerroua S;siem : motion and siia of, T, 
6-9,9-12,13,11; bodily tempenlure, 
1, 12 ; conformity to taw of orolution, 
I, la-S; forma and conditions of one 
matter, I, 18-35; unit of composition, 

I, 23-9, 44, II, 605f. BOSy, 50ir, cen- 
tralised structure, I, 2»-3l, 44, 124, 

II, 606e, 603g! compoaition of nerra 
centres, I, 31-6, 44, II, SOiq; midti- 
plien of diaturhaitce, I, 3^, 118) 
structure of peripherni eipansions, I, 
36, 52; their dialribution, I, 37; 
eranio-xpinal stmcture and oonnon- 
tions, I. 3S 41, 43; Toso-molor and 
aympalhetic structure, I, 4l-3, 4£| 
summary of structure, I, 43-5, 11^ 
603e; thret! problems of funitiDn, 
1,46-8; mot'^n Ihcafferent stimulus, 
I, 48; raeipio-, dirigo-, and libero- 
molor fuiivtions, I, 48-11, 56, 661 
libcro- and dirig i-molor diSeren- 
tmtion, I, 49-52. II, 605/; oo-oper»- 
tion in ncrre unit, I, 52-4; functional 
co-operation 03 a vrhote, I, 5t-f1, 124; 
cO'OrUination in spin il cord, I, 56-8: 
in medalli, I, 53-9; in eerebruui and 
cerebellum, I, 69 -HJ; Taso-motor 
function, I,A3.6fi; summary of fono- 
tion, I, S4-7 ; need of continuity, I, 
6S| 101 J iniluencs of prtssnrD, I, 
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OBJECT-OXYGEN. 



_8-71,77iofhB4l,I.71.7a,77.n,503ji 
L quftiiUl; of blood and avtirity of, I, 
178-4; alKxinalitj, 1,71-G; elfecl oF 
I Mrbonio acid and urea, I, 75 ; mole- 

■ rijar motiun, and condition! of actiui;, 
-, 76-8 i limilar oBecl ot Taried 
■titnulatioii, I, 79, II, 606/; inter- 
mittent norre diichar^, I, HO, IBS t 
liiiio of aam tnmafniHion, 1, Bl-6, 
93 ; norm farM not Allied to eloctricitj, 
I, 83-G ) duration of eifcot in nerie, I, 
63-5; eiireeblement from Action, I, 

\ 8G--8,tl6; rhjtbraot WMlo and repair, 

f I, SS-al, 9b, 126 ^ mulUplioatiou of 

•ffccta, I, 91-3; uniToruJ nerre itia- 

charge, 1, 1)3-4, 93, 1 U ; lumnur.T of 

diwliarge and ■tiaiuuiion, I, 115 ; 

■nmthelio, I, 103, 198, 610-12, G31- 

Gi relalioQ to feoUng, I, 97-100, 103- 

7, 1£7. 12S, II, 505r, &(»y; p>;chieal 

I phfiical correlaljan, I, 1I5-iO, 

Ij uri^iii of ddunw, I, IJS -7, H, 

); unit of coniciotiaDiis*, I, 164; 

Dompoaition oi nii>d, t, 

19U-8, II, 6l>&i| lubjectiva naluro oE 

feeling. 11,306; relati lit; of relation i 

[ betneen faoliiige, I, tH ; reTiritbilitj 

I of tcdingi, I, 238 ; nnd of reUtiooa 

'. between, I, 940; aiaoeiabilitj of 

^ (wlings, I, 2S7-8, II, 605i, SO&t ; and 

^ «( relatione Iwtircen, 1,S70; oTolution, 

, I, 3*i ; of radiala and arlieuUla, I, 

; reQei action, I, 497, 430, II, 
Id, G05<>: initinot, I, 412-4, 43(1- 
organio memor;, I, 463) intelti- 
goncoaad degree of orolution, !, 163- 
G I eiperience and tninioendental 
hypotliows, I, 468-71 1 the physical 
prubleoi I, G08~10 ; nerve geneaii, I, 

Y 511-1, 519, 1I,606d; improTement of 
Wmmunioation, 1, 5LB-9, BIO-ZO, II, 

k COu.y'Cc;iianieminandneTTecurrent), 

V I,53Diautianot[nuKlos,I,620a-62;l: 
[ Bilbur un ovolution, I, 520i; geneeie 
r vf ganglia, I, 624-7, II, a03^; ganulia 
L __ . ..._,p flij^ coniiectioiii. I, 637- 

ot or){anisin nnd geneiie of. 

I I, &30 ; light and rudiiuoiitarj fieion. 

I, 632 I visual and niuMiilar co-ordi- 

, nittion, I, 633-7, S4H-51, It, 903; 

. aJruninEM from ooiiJar deTelopment, 

I, S37-9: oential gnnglion develop- 

nt, I, 63D-tr, II, 603^ ; itruotural 

■ Intercnlatione of Tiiuoil and iniuciilar 
i oo-ardi nation, I, 6al-3, &5t, 691) ; 
Lgenetiaof oompoaad oo-oriiiuitiou, 1, 



5U-S i and daubl^compoaail, I. 
n.SOSp; doubljr c«mpoaiid oo-ev 
tion in ipaae and tilda, I, 553-7: Ibi' 
rulted nature of ita geneeit, J, i37i 
pernii>tiiBl erolutlon, I, 539-61; lla 
■truoture and funolioo, I, SAS-ti 
■truDture and function of tdcM, I, 
66i'8; of emotion*, I, 668-71; 
plirsDOlDgir and localiiation, I, 673-41; 
traits of intellectual deTelopment, I, 
GSO-S, It, 603f, tjnibulinlMn ol 
nerrou* Huid and cumnt. 1, 585-7; 
vanationi from age, I, 687 -S, 593; 
from bodily constitution, I, 5S9-0I, 
591-2; dailj aotutitutiimal raristim, 
I, S99-4; TarialioD from inoraued ape. 
cial function, I, GDL-fit iiXellertiul 
eSesl o( BDUition, I, S96-8 ; pleeeum, 
paina, and nerra pi«aaure, I, G!tH-«)3, 
010, II, eaS; emolional elTwt of 
neiToua debi)it;r. I. 60t-S; oercbml 
raiciilar oongeition, I, <i06-8: TawuUr 
derangement and inainit;, I, 606; eo- 
opcmtive cauMb of Tariation, I, 61S| 
rimmi of mental eroiation, 1, 614-4; 
G27-t<, II, 603m-^, 603^; tenaatioal 
of touoh and pre'suTP, II, l&S; ideia 
of apauo. time, and motion, II, 2B0-G ; 

thDiroonourrentBTolution.n, 333-30; 
impreeaiona of coeiteniion, 11, 268- 
9; ph^iiologicai and pijohalagisal 
genomliiationa, II, 803; eiperienM 
hypathsaie and inL-oaceirabititf of ne- 
gation, II, 419, 426; conETuitjotdaU 
and induettona,!!, 603e-if ; eo-ordinfr 
tion of arntheiee, II. 50im-p ; ma- 
gruity of ejntbeMa, data, and indno- 
tiOQ), tI,6US^-i; oiingruitf otanaljaea 
and ajntheaee, II, 506w~«!i cingniiiy 
witd roaliaoi, II, 505^->t; reUtion « 
ubjeut to aubjoot, II, B05m. 



OlUNnT (•»» Suhjact). 

Odour (>'« Smell). 

Opium ; effect on feelinga, I, 103. 606| 
anil dreama, I, 213, 317 ; reTirabilitj 
of feelinga, t, 237; and of reUtiona, 
I, 349; tflmporarr inaanity, I, GIO ; 
action of anmthetici. 1, 63 1 -5 ; apane 
perception and dreama from, II, 19J- 
201. 

Optio nerrei, &e. (n* Kje}. 

Otoliros, FuDOtion, t, 36, 39. 

OijgBn, dependence of nerroi 
00, I, 73, 77. 



PAIN— PXEUMOG,USTHIC. 



6ST| 



Plnr: reiiTabilit; and relalion of, I, 
830^ ■laUswhichfii'Id, 1,273-8) re- 
lation to henltli. I, 278~»i aniuisl 
eT.'tuLinn, I, 180; alfo human, I, 
tai-i; racial or indiiidual beneBt, I, 
ItfU-d; Illation to (et'lbga, I, IHG ; 
ncqairf nieot and limilorii j of, I, £86 f 
,1, 28(S-S : emotdoDBl 
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1 ot nerre prcasure, I, &9S-0(I3, 
610,ll,63itt cuisviouineM of. under 
aoKitlielict, I, G36-401 wnntion and 
perrepttOD, U, £48; prEaentBtire and 
TFprrMDtatiTB coiniliona, II, 390} 
c]iiMJ6aition' of fetlrngs, 11, bli; 
mntcular expression, 11, &43-5, SlHij . 
phjaiologj iif trailB, II, 645-8; pre- 
datur; acliTitiea and aocLaJitT, II, 
670-2,677,610; calloumioBs and repe- 
lilion of, II, bis, GlOi cgo-altniiatic 
detelopment, 11,505-001; ariitiment o? 
pitj, II, G14-6, OiZ-d; CTolution oC 
moral aentimenU, II, G1B-S2. 

Fanljiit: rellci action of ipinal cord, 
J, S6 ; nerTB presBUre, I, 89 ; i-crebral 
euibolifin, 1, 73. 

Pamta itee Birdi). 

Perception: inlrgmlion of correvpon- 
dence, I, S76 ; lelalion to acnuition, 
I, 47&-8. II, 246-61, 2fil-8, 438, (ja4, 
eC&i CToiuUoni>r,I,S50-A3i relation 
of function lo stnulure, I, 502-4, II, 
605(1 reasoning, II, 115, 133, 134, 
442, bOau; clnuiBcalion and TUCOHm- 
lion, II, 131-3, eOSa; threefold 
n-talion of object snd i>ubject,II, 13fi; 
djnaniiciil atlributea of bodv, II, 138- 
45; union of altribulei, 11, 145-8; 
organic i-laaiiScalion, II, 148-63, 163, 
201!, 2-J8) connection of stntiro- 
djnaniicBl and alalii'sl altribulps, 11, 
164; clauiScalion orslatico-d^naniinil 
atliibutea, II. 16E-7, 506a; toucb, 

frwsure.inuBciilartonHon, and strain, 
1, 167-0, 161-8; slat ico-dj nam ical 
DtlTibutes. and cftabliilimcnt of Tela- 
tiona, li, 169-1.1, lUl-S ; space 
BltTibutes, subjCL-lite, II, 164; Hulical 
attribnles and retinal alructuTv, II, 
165-72, 177 , and aers« of ti<ucU, 1 1, 
172-7, lb3; Btvd sgrnrfi, II, 183, 667; 
iwislonce fundnin«nlBl, II, 239-, 
variation and indcjinilrnets of, II, 
244-6; ef-lablisliment of rolationa, II, 
J!E3i d( conistence, and revereibiliTj, 
, 873; lilienesa of, II, 281, 297, 



nOju-r; melapbjsical reasoning, 11^ I 
315-7iUuiiiooi.,II, 328-34,341-601 I 
eUcot of habit, II. SG8 ; trust' 1 
Kortliineas and djitiaotiiess of, U^ ] 
379; a preBentntire: representatiTB J 
eognitir>n,lI.6in, 515; rppreientatiT»- ' 
neii of, II, 517-20 ; (iw alto Moliol^ 
Ki-nistaDce, Spam, Time). 
Peripalut captniit : nenous oTolution, , 
I, 620&-C; continuity of protoplar 

I, 520c. 

PrrsiBtence, conception of object, 1 

4SO-2, 463, 4»3. 
Persistence of force : objei'tire source of I 

difference, 1, 22G; the physical 1 

problem, I, 508-10. ' 

For»pei'ti Ye, realism and ot I icr h jpothese*, 

11,494-0. 
Philosophj («eMeto(.hjBics). 
Phosphorus, allotropitm. II. 656. 
Fbreiiolo^j, fiinctionnl loculiulion, 1^ I 

672-6. 
Phi/iatia, propei'tiu of proioplaam, ^ J 

620d. 1 

Physics: relstlon lo eheraisLry. I, 181, I 

138-40,390; beat a mode of n * 

II. 656. 
PlivsioloBj : relftlion to psjchologT, I, I 

48. 129-33, 390-2, 395-9, 406,' U, J 
802 ; (lec alio Nerrous Sjrtteiii). | 

Piano: perceptual analoj^, I, 668-4 
572; and ideational, 1, G64-8i \ 
Duterialun., I, (i2\. 

Fiptnent {itt £;e). 

Piicli («. Mu«e). 

Filjr, sentiment of, II. 614-6, 1)22-6. 

Fliints, cvrresponili nc« of, I, 800, 80^ I 
320. f 

Ploy: Esthetio sentiment, 11, 627, 617] i 
genesis, Ji, 628-32. 647. 1 

FUasure: jielded bj whatf I. 273-8t 
health, 1,278-9; animal CTolution, I, 
280; and human, I, 281-4; raoial or 
indiiidual benefit, I, 284-6; intrinsio 
nature, I, 286-8; reUtioi. to feolinca, 

I. 286; acquirement ot, I, 286) 
similarity, I, 286 ; eftcet ot eonstitu- 
tion, I, 603 ; nerre preHiire, I, 59B- 
603. 610, II, 636; risssillcalion of 
tecling!. 11, 514; muscular Mpremjon, 

II, 543-6. e9<i ; ■ynipalhelic ineraaaa, 
11. 673-5, 576; self-esteem, II, 688- 
90; rgo-attruistiu derelopment. II, 
S!l5-6uli erotiilion of monl aen* 
timents, 11.620-2. 

Pneumugutrionerrefunclions, 1,59, 63. 



POLYPE-KEASON. 



loT« of. I, 4S8-W, te. 

TeneH, II, biC, G36, GBl-4i 
aitbctio senliiDcnU, II, 633. 
FtMtulttv, tlie uniTerBiU {tet Propo*!- 

Tt«dt»(« (ut PropiiaiiioDa). 

FreMtltativ* ffcUnK* ('» Ferlingt). 

Prwiurt: n«ryeii.ll.ieT.<-»,I.B8-7I,7T, 
]01l KHMof laiicEi, II, 167-Iti •Utioo' 
dfnomiul •tlribiilo, II, 169-61. 
Ifll-a-, niuidiliir tcni-iDn, Il,a3tM2; 
pcrmiKion, II, 1H7-BI ; iMnn of 
(n-lin;. 11. 2W] Tiritl snd fuint ataln 
of roDHiouiIKM. It. 471-7, 1»2, 4B3. 

Pnde, (cntimenl ot ■df-esk-em, II, 
GH8 00. 

PrinL, nBdiiig of. Bnrl spKO ronfcious- 
nsM, 11. cua 4. 

rrinting dAU'D, Imt nroMsary. I. lOl. 

Property, lora of (itt PoKciuon] . 

Pruportiun : Kuultcl'm drlliiilKin of |>n>- 
porlioniU*. II. 9; ajUogitlio roHBun- 
\vg. II, 70-8 1 the word. II. Ii:J. 

Pruiwrlliun* : UTiiU of realitm >nil 
idtn.l»ni, 11, 31M, KOSn ; I.Ke >h>plB 
■nJ raoiplM, II. ^m-O; vnrird rag- 
liiliomor, II,:i!':i; rcliitiniuif mbjrct 



I 



II. i'li-S, \\">: uhn.T-,il |.™tu1>K 

400. k:.. mil, ;,ij.-,V,., (;:,:.■■(; iwon- 
roitohlo iiini im-ri'iliblc dcllin'il. II, 
4<>S : Uill on fslir being wwpti'd n> 
true, mil concrirKbilir; of i 
lion, II. 400-14, 4^fii eiper 
li^rpo'hPHU Bud inooiiceivibilil; of 
ncKBlioD, II, 414-20. 426, Mill on 
Tolid pi'oof, II, 4S0-2) Haittdloii on 
teit of foiireivibilUr, II, 42:>-6 ; 
Tttlidilj and irparalion uf compli 
(imple. II. 42H: linRio uir of n 
Ule. II, 420-30 ; Mill on uw of 
tulnio, 11. 431-G; belief in nieVnal 
ri«1it.;r. II.43li 1 knoutcitgo ot an 
■nd ubjwir 11, 437- «> , oaii 
poMiilulo ind rilidiljruf mbim. It. 
44(l-£. 'I!)l i thoii)ihl BTid colieiiun of 
■ubj. ut nnil pmlinile. II, 447-!), 4S1 1 
lorballv iiiteltigiliir, but untliinkitblri 
lI,5(«>-2. 

ProtHgon, in nerTc Unue, I, 8^. 

" ' ' " direct oorreipoD- 




Profogfe; eimpla form, I, 1S7. 

''nit(i|>Itt>m:lM>!i>*r;c,I,bI4iiMDliBdl«, 
1. 62U» ; in Kbiionodi, I. 620(-A 

Protoio^ flaiion in, I, 6tOe. 

Pacudowopc, effet-M on tuioD, I, 3S0. 

Ptteholo^;: prablem of, I, 130, SDO-t, 
II, SHMIi relation to biok«7, I, 
1x4-40, 300; lubjecHiTe and objee- 
liro, 1, 140, II, U>ic. 6(Ca> i ditinon 
and objccla ot tliia irorh, I, 14S| 
■ubjrct iiiUlcra of plijaioloigr aod, 
I. 306-9. 405; ]Hijelii«iI ditftimriit- 
tion and intrgnit'on. I. a8IMU2i 
ility of irii,'ntnl rhiuice, I, 401, 



and (pccial, II, f>U7-9. 



Baphidiopiry; eontiniutf of prott- 

plasm. I, GWe. 

BhIiui: l;pe of mmpoimd quantilalite 
rpHMminK, II, K; rqnaliljt of rrlnlioi'i, 
II, 8-18, 19-25 i llio .iBnM. 11, 17; 
and ratiocination, [lio »ordt, II, 111 

Baylei);)), Lard, lieat aiul iicrierutrcnit, 
1,620. 

Rending, orjtanic clauillcntionof pertcp- 
lion, II, 162, IH9. 

RealifTTi : ariida and tranalTgurtd, I, T, 
II. 403-41 aubatenoe of in<nd, I, 
118; negitiTo itiitiacatian. II, 360, 
442, 4»l-3, 505ri> ; prior lo iilMlltm, 
II, 872, 374.383, I1,6(»>/<J; idealialifl 
nirnlal pnHvu. II, 876. Ii06<w i 
tdrnliim and limplicit* ol. 11. S7G-8, 
mi, bOSddi and dialiuitnem, 11, 
8)^0-2,883, «'0,eilS(/if I prunuaitioiii, 
imit ot, II, BOS i logical Tafiditr, II, 
41U-2. 4!>1, _ 40.1, SOSre i etiWeiK* 
bpjond ronK'ioiifDEW, 11. 444: teatof 
Bbaulute Talidilf, II. 446; rftumi lA 
juatiSratioD, II, 4li3. bi'trr-ffi gea- 
metrical repreacnlaiion, II, 404-6; 
verhull; inialMgihIc. and unthinkable 
proposiliotn, II, 40I1-5C2 : mngrultf 
with nerT.'U< *}>t«ii>. 11. fA'Md-U; 
tranaligiired. and relation of objaet 
to aubjcot, li, Eli6}f-»i relation of 
obji'i't and ■iihjrcl. 11, C06it»^rj 
Hub] differentiation of tranafigurtd, 
11. tOBiD-JX. 

Iteaaon : conliiiuilj with inaliuct, L 
453-8, II. 60So : autumaLio develop- 
ment, I, 454-8, 4S9| doTclopocDl »£ 



J 



EEASONDiG— UELATIONS. 



iM, I, 4o8-C0i BToIiKinn of 
' form*, I, 4nil-3, It. SOBo ; 
liiation Bnd «ip«ricDL-e Iifpo- 
, I, 463-S ! ciperieni'e and 
endontal li^polUc^cg, I, V15-71 ; 
of meuiorj. foeling and, 1, 179- 
eneri* of will, I. 403 ; rettoit. 

I, II, 603o; relation uF object 
ibjcct, II, &05*t. 

m : rcTirabilit; of reUtiuti*, I, 
iinstunf. 11,6 i mmposilu com- 
, qiuuitiUtiie, II, G H, G05t ; 
Ij of two reMiotu, II. &-ia, 
, 50St i gootnelriral eininple of 
feel qiiintitfttiTS, II, ZG-S i nUo 
kical, II, 28-30 ; ■impli' qiionti- 
, II, 3IK4, SObl; also of four 
tiidia. II, 31-6; cooitonBion, 
ten(», anil coiinntare of ))ertcct 
iMtiie, II, 37-40, 40-S, IW; 
ne of eicluJod middle, II, 433 ; 
ItBttre and istuilioniofequnlit;, 
, 103, 505t ; perfect qualitutiie, 
-3, lot; also of time relutioni. 
t-8; element* of ^'[logiim, II, 
. (tZ-i ; UDFondltioiial eequence 
lerfect qualitative, II, G2-4 l 
r«ct and perfect qiiolitatiro, II, 
krness oi imperfuct qualitative. 
i-8, lOti iniiKsrfeot qiinlitatire 
rllo^tie, 11, Ct-Til: primarily 
utiTe, II, 7i, 102; •jllugiatiu 
y •aaloRV, H, 78-7, lOS ; in- 

e and diiludiTo, 11, 77-84.; 
Iton on aulrject matter of, II, 
pirticuliLrc U> parliciilan, II, 

two opinioiu oil aftlogi«>i', II, 

i objcolinlj of logic, II, 88-03, 
ahalraot Crutli of ■vIloKi^i'i, II, 

limitatioaotijltogiam, Il,<Jd-7, 
fIiogi*m. a p^jchologiiTil imiwB- 
r, tl, 97-lUOi oouipIHe dedun- 

II, 100-3; deduction impliea 
'Aoo, It, lOSj ineqiiBlitj of im- 
t qualilatire, II, IM; ilorcaa- 
kfncH of loner kind*, II, 105 j 
df rational intuitioni, II. 103-11 ; 
lolire claiBiaod, II, 109-11; 

interenee, II, llli forma of 
land theo'jof, II, 111-3; 
Itabliih merit of definite relntiuni, 
.4-6, 134: clBKiGcatian of rela- 
II, Il&i likenca* of relation in 
tcalionand, II, 117-22,E05u; r«- 

to Rjlluciiin. II, 120 i naming, 

ikBDCH of relalioDt, 11, 1S2-6, 



K 



GOSmi clnuiflciition and recognition. II, 
125-9. 505ni of i>eri;i>plJoo, II, 133; 
relaliana of perception and of, II, 
134, 50Sb; gummar; aliowinic Itkeneaa 
of, tl, 2SI; intuitions of likeiiMi, II, 
297, SVil-u; inlfllcctual unity, II, 
208; faith of metaplijiiciana in, II, 
"13-5, 480; iwrception and uiola- 
«iv\, II, 315-7; effect of habit, 
3(t3i simplicif.; of rpnliim and 
idealitm, II, 376-8,490; populari; is- 
BPnlcd, II, 388; union of aubje t and 
predicate, II, 404, 400; logical and 
malhenialical neceaiitjr, II, 421, 4j)fl; 
relDtian lo pproeption, II, 443; co- 
bnsion of itale* of connaiouaneia, II, 
4ID, 487, 491; teat of abnolute 00- 

of object, 'tl, 433, 4921 relalion to 
realism, It, 4u3i Terb.>ll; intelligible, 
but uittbinkable, propoaitiuna, II, 
600-2; co-ordination of apodal 
analfaea, It, GOSf-B; iion-Rudidean 
apai-ej, II, 505^'-fii repniientnliren«H 
of, II, 517; (nee alia MeCaphjtica and 
I'rapositioiu). 

Rc-ipio-niotor funcUona; I, 49, 5C, 66; 
of uiodulU ubiongala, I, 69; dtripo- 
tnotoT function., I, 354-7, 357-U3, 
3(M-9. 

BecogniLion; claasiflcatiou and reuoning, 
II, 125-9, H)5b; pereption, 11, 131- 
3, 14S; likenraa of, II, 281. 

Redex nation : the lorm, 1, 54i ofipinal 
conl. I. r6i growth of intelligence, I, 
422, 4:^4, 11, G05o; loweat form of 
p»;cliii-Dl life, 1, 427; plijaical and 
IMji-liiml dillerenlinlirin, I, 428-BO; 
law of intdligence, I. 430, II, 5050j 
inaiuii4, 1, 432; heniilitj-, t, 469, II, 
505iiii-n', 505iit geaeaia of memory, 
renaoD, and feeling, t, 478-81 ; central 
pini-lion dsTalopment, I, 640; btoIu- 
tion of pert-eption, I, &69-C2; 
intellectual develiipinent. t, 680-2, 
GSl, II. 624, 633; rinmi, I, 614. II, 
605o. G(>5« ; unilv of prore«a of 
lliongtit, I'l, 2!t9; reliction uf object 
nnd subject, II, SOSn; (aee alio 
Instinct). 

Reidi T., trnstwortliineu of ronwioiu- 
Tiesf, II, 3S5-7. 

BrlHiions: i-ognilion and eatiililislinieiit 
of, t, 147; e([uul to samB, equal to 
each otlier. It, 8-18. 47; H.e -ign (t), 
II,17i ratisi, 11,18; oquiklit j of two, 



KELATIOSS BETWEKN FKELINOS— RE VI V ABILITY. 



IT, lS-26; incqoftlitj o( geomct ripal, 
II. £6-8; Jito Kigobraiml, II, :f8-30i 
■iiiiple qiumlJIiitiTO reiuoning, II, 
St>-4; inoiuDT7 of, ftnd ol thingi, II, 
82, *Si perfect qanntitnlirp reasoning 
knd rqiinlitv Of, II, 48. Wi; nlwi 
qu»li1»tiro, 11. 50-8; nMis.ining, lbs 
e»t>bli>liment of, II, 114-6, 134i 
eiiuuiltoaliiin, rouoning, and lik«neu 
of, II, 117-S^. 50S«i clnstiflmlion, 
iwcugnitiun, nnil Katoning, 11,125-9, 
605ii; nMuning nnd percentiun, II, 
131} p«r(«pti<tn, the eatoblialinient of, 
II, KG3, GOBvi alio intclieet, II, 234. 
hOaB ; (umniarj, eatnbUahmBnt of, 
undm-liea intelMgence, II. 2M1-2| of 
idou, Hume. II, 3M-60j («« alio 
OointoTuion, Ukenoit. Sitnilnritj). 
Beliktiani betwcoQ fevUngi : cumpoiilion 
of roind, 1, 163-5, lil3, II, M5y, 
eOSi; deBned, I, 161i ]>niTiiii)nal 
claiullefttion I, 167 1 elemeiil» of 
fMiling*,I,I68-T2i cuhraioD, 1, 172-5. 
11,6057: coliDBian and dunnitenoa, I, 
175-7.'lI,60Bj,6O3ij mid limiUilion, 

I, 17S-81, II. 5057, 505ts nvrroua 
■trutiurc. 1, 190-2. 270. II, 5U5i; Iho 
term, telatititf of, 1,210; nibjecliTe 
luodiSoaHoLH oF, I, 2U-5. II, 305j9; 
oonioiousnoMi of time, I, 216-U) can- 
eeption of diffi^rance, 1,210-22; ra'a- 
tioiii of coeiiitvnce, iniiiiinov, and 
dittctena^, aubjcctiro, I, 222-4; 
noTTOui itruoturo and rolHtiilly of. I, 
J!2I; objecLiiD &nd tubjoci ire order, I, 
225-7; qiuii-independiinoa of, I, Sili 
re>iirahirLty ut fcolingi anH, I, 2il-3. 

II. S05ii relaliiit; nod romabUil/. 
II, 2tS-S, II, SOdAj rori>itbilit7 of 
prownted and renreMiited, 1, 246; 
foirabilil; and relntioTiiil element, I, 
XUt, 11, 503t; pbrsiolugiosi (tAte, 1, 
847; nerioui ■jMom and roiirabilitj, 
1, 248 i aiKKiability. colirijun, and 
nrirabilitf, I, 269, II, B05« i 
ftMOciabilit]' and rektion, 1, 269-02; 
alra aggregatiun. I, l!G2-7 ; also 
TooognitKin, I, 2li7-70; also atrrnglb. 

I, 677-8; TariWion from hw, I. f.SH; 
oikUedeagniLioiii,Il,612;da)Biamtion, 

II, 512-0. 578. 

Salaliril; ot feelings (<« Fooling*}. 
Beliipnn, actiliinaat of, 11, tiDl. 
Bepair (m Wnilo). 

•n .!. __.. fyjljojj, oji idwu. 




and fwlinga rlawiflod, U, SU-tj 
integraiion, doSnitcnPu. eompiositj, 
and degrse of, II, 51G; aiomiion o( 
inlcUigemw, J I, 617-20; K«nMi« at 
conee|itioni. II, 521 ; recognilion «( 
time, II, 53S-t. 636 ; modiBablliit 
of beliof, II, 524, 53fl, 537 1 ftbUraet 
oonceptioDs, II, 626-7, 536; eonc^ 
tion of uiiiformitj. II, 827-9, MUj 
dennitonei*, 11,629, 535; acopluura 
and cnliciim, II, 531, 537; imngina- 
tion, II, 631-3, 637 ; reininineent anil 
oonatrurtire imaginution, 11, 633-5, 
537; (emola iatvlligpnn, II, 537) 
ij'nipstbj, n, 665, 5G8, 670, 575) 
origin of ajnipaCbj. II, 675. 61S; 
pitr, U, 614-6, eiiS: jiutioe, U, 
616-8; oToiution of mor&l wntimootL 
II, 621, 

SipiiUa 1 motion and Derrnut iiTdani, 
t 7, 10; DerToiii atruAura, I. 17; 
tamperature and ovrre f imelion. 1, 7L 

Ee-repre*rDtBliiren«a ; cognitions and 
feelings clanifled. II, 512-6; sroli- 
incnts. II. 678 ] Mnlimant of 
poaaeaaion, II, 581-4; of libortj, II, 
B31~8| of eeireateem, II. 588-90; 
o( nliKion, II, 001-2; allniialio, 11, 
612; xllietio anntiment of li(«ntnn 
and painting, II, II42-3, 618. 

Resilience, perception of, II, 100, 

Brsiatanoei iiniroraalit.r of improwon, 
II, 232, 478: eoKiiition of mat'er, 
Bpaco, motion, and force, II, 233-A, 
237; eenae of pnwaiinrand Tiiusi<ular 
Btmin. II, 239-42; pFrceptioa, U. 
212, 506ii; cognition of boAj and 
apaco. II, 267; ohjnRtJTa nnil *ub- 
jeotire oonoeptiooa, II, 8.t6~9| euD> 
■douancaa of eitensiun, II. 403. 406; 
virid Bggngalo of ronaoiouinnae, II, 
479, 48ifi space oonaciouaneaa, II, 

est. 

ReaniratorfSjatein: aelrmobilitj and 
doretopment, I, 5 1 co-ordLiatwa of 
midulla obUagata, I. S8 ; ImM and 
nerre function, I. 71; InflunnM on 
nerruua aotivitr. I, 76. 70; genenl 
nervoue (tUchnrne, I. 9(j omoljonal 
iuUueuce on, I. 123: bealth and 
pnini from, I, 279; otolulion, 11, 
228. 

Boat: and nerroua aotion, I, h3S^\ R«n«- 
■iaofplaj impube, II. tl2<:l-32, fS47. 

Jt«tiiiik {at Ejre}. 

KovirabiUtj of foelinga (h* f oelinga}. 
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lod muirle in, I, 



hWr-J. 
Bhjihm : emotionBl, I, 1S2; molfculnr, 

J. lS6i lime conaoiouuicHi, I, 215. II, 

213. 
Bibot, Prof. Th., Pnichologie Jujlaue 

rontemporaint. I, VII. 
Biftlit, vgo-Bltmum and fnting of, II, 

(Wa-fi. &J7-9. 
BouglineH, pcrcvplion of, II, 160, 



SaoiciTT. lenH of loiiph, I, 358-4ia. 

Same: UiU on the word, 11, 69; aUo 
HunUtOD, II, SO. 

Beent {ue Smell}. 

Sccpticinn: CTolution, II, 311; inei- 
pmailile bj langua^se, 11, 335; 
pbiloioph; of KanI, 11.350; menial 
prooeu of rralittn. II, 3'S ; alio tim- 
plieitj, 11, 37&-8i truatworUiincf* 
of Mbsoiouinrn, II, 386-7; geo- 
metrical atialoi^ and miliani, 1I,4!H- 
9; reprewntsUTCDraa, II. 531, &37. 

Srienee: clauiBistioti and erohiUoTi, I, 
18G-40; eitemion of correspondence 
in time, 1, 326 ; incmue ill tpft'iitlit;, 



I, S3d-il i grovtb of gentriiliuai . 
1, 3i8; iBtcrdependcDt with tlie orta, 
I, S62-^; co-orilinalion of roiTe«po»- 
denw, I, 87-1-S; and integration. 1, 
383; lo^ and diriuani of, II, 90; 
conformilT of pro^iresi to laws of 
tbougbt, II, 110; deTFlopment and 
■uboniiuktioD of diitinctionB, II, lilO; 
derelopment of nbrtnict and eoiicri-lc, 
11.801); Mill on dedndire, U.4M; 
imsginaLion, 11, 535. 537. 

BMnindo ■ primiuj, tlie term itatico- 
d^umioil to be preferred, II. 165-7. 

Sedgwick, A. : eTolution of oerroui aja- 
Iriii, I, 620A ; on animal ceil*, I, 520c. 

Self, knowledge of (te» Subject). 

BenwUon: prrception. 11,131-3. E4&~ 
51, 25I-J, 438, Ki, fi65i ttatico- 
d] municai allributeBandealablishment 
cf ntlition*, II, 159^1, lHl-3; rela- 
tiom of coiDtenaion, 11, 200-6, 279; 
smeaia of inlclligence, II, 29S-6i 
Beilele; ud, U, 336-41; cognition of, 
and of objective eii<tence, II, 36&-7S; 
eoiurioueneM of, II, 371^-4; tru»t- 
worthineas of ideal and. II, 379; 
pTopoaitiun* and coDnciouineu of, II. 
aU4; represenULiientflB. II, 517-BOi 
(we alio Feeling!, S'entimeiiti). 



Sensitire Plant, propertiei of proto- 
plum, I, 620i^ 

Senlimenta : repretenl-alivB, II, 6T8; 
genetia in race and individual, II, 6^; 
of pDMCuioD, 11, hSl-A; ot litinrtjr, II, 
584-8; of wir-esteem, 11, ESH-tK); 
"luxury of grief." II, 6&0i e^o- 
altruiiiie, II, 595; eiperienoB and 
rdipooa^ 



, COl-S 



mi i 



cumpoiieiitf of ego-alttuirlir, II, 602- 
S,6Ij7-[I; of >iiBnie, II, 6(IS; *Ug«Cct> 
ivenei* of Bltruiatic, II, 607; i^ indui- 
triatiun and militaniy. II, 8<i9; 
diirennliatiou of Bitruirtjc, 11, 609-12; 
their repreaeiitatiTeneei, ll, G12; of 
genenMitf, II, G13; of pitj, II, 614- 
6,622-6; of juntiro. II.61fi-8: CTola- 
tioii and tho monU, II, lilS-22; of 
mere; and juatice, ll. 62£; uetlietic, 
and plsj ioipuUe. U, 627, Gl7: ctths- 
tic, and lileaerring fuadion, It. S32- 
6; function and auociation of anlliBlia, 
11,635-42-, literature, puinliii^,and «•- 
tbotie,lI.64S-3,648iE>llictiDv]Mufled, 
lI,613^;S9tbelicuidegiMatie,II,64&, 
648; aummar; of eMlietic, II, K46-8. 

Se<3Uenec,relationaof:andufco«lislmw«, 
II, 271-6 -, and of iinlikenc«, II, 286; 
llio accidental, probable, and neco- 
eary, 11,287-9; likencH of, II, 29>'; 
geneaia of intelligence, II, 202-ti; (»• 
alto Time). 

Slmme, eentinient of, II, COS. 

Shoot (.ee Diiilof conaciouane*,). 

Sidg»iek. II.. ou Fn-ciplt* of Fifrko- 

losy. I, IV, 

Sight (.« Etc). 

SimilBrilT.relalioDB of: elaasifi cation and 
rraiaiimf[. 11,117-22; and of aeqnenoe 
and eoeiiatenec, II, 256: perieot and 
imnerrect, 11,257-9; and of ditaimi- 
larily. II, 269; likcnCM of oonacioiw. 
nen alalea, II, 269. 282. 

Skin: pcriplieraJ nerroeipBDaiona.l.SS, 
87, 62; corpuimla Im-lilr, 1, 3<ii 
TaryiDg aenaibilitj, I. 7*. 102, 200; 
efleot of fri'tion, I, 87; lenaorf | 
derclopmcut, 1,304; Ticarii 
Lion. 1,306; phjtiologicBl arnaitiTeuraa . 
to light, 1, 310; muH'ls and laolual 
perception, 1, 357; ptj-chical I 
J, 40U-2 ; ideas of a|«ce> time, and 
motion. II. 220-5; tbeir concurrent 
O'olution, II, £25-30. 

BkuU, pnisiin from, I, 70. 



SLA VEUT- SPACE. 



' Slii>''erj,«entinient ofUhorLy,II.GB(l,S17. 

'' fitcpp: nerrous WMte and rejuir, 1. 
8H-91, 9t, flS, 1S6; oounling to 
obMin, I, SIT] diiilj cnnililitunnnl 
Turttttion, I. 603-i; allmentArf func- 
tion. 1. S9(>: ceroliral Dong«iUon, I, 
606, COa i djiunnifv] iiutun of tound, 
1, 14(>, 

I 0;>mU : non-mediilktcd olfMlorj {lbiv», 
1, E4| periphcMl norTo eipanijon, 1, 
87. 61; uiolur ilJmuU, I| 'i7i decrokAo 
In lUKvptibilit;, I, 10!), 110; gcnrml 
ner*« dK'harga, I, 116 ; aubjco. i ~ ' 
tfUnftj, I, lid, IW; ultimate ur 
oaniciouaneM, I, 160) cleinfliiti ol 
lunliag uid oF relstion. I, 171 1 niU 
tionnl elements aiuJ iuli»ion, 1,174 
nui m of wrebrul out^ruwihi. 1. 191 
olfacloi7 (Iructure and quantity of 
(di-ling. I, ms t indiriiluiil >lrui.'tur«, 
I, 11)7 ; miw anil ■ubjm-Livo frvlingi 
ol, I, £06 1 conroption of dilTcrcnco, 
X, £2431 ruTiTubilii; Diid rolBtion 
«r, I, S-M) I paiia of, I, 275 g 
hoalth ttiid injiirioiuneu of, I, Z7SI| 
oonlaotof, I. SOi| rormpi)nden«) in 
■|»oe, 1, SU8-la. Sia, SIS; incr«>M 
in (pcoixlity. I, 333 ; dopnndont on 
muivlM, I, 357; inlvcratiun oF corrri- 

rndeiwe, I, 378; pifohicaldvolution, 
iOl ; djOBiDJcnl nature, II. lUU-iei 
onion of atlnbutea in peiwptinii. 11, 
147; ■pwWC(iiwiioii*iiet>, 11, 196, SOD, 
654) ralstian of eoinleniion, 11, 
iSO-e-. ipaee intuition of Kanr, II, 
SG4, 398 ) vivid and fuiuC tlatua of 
eonwionineu, 11, 454-66; lesthptia 
Mntimont, U. 63S, 638; tpow con- 
Kioutnow, II, 654. 

I Bmw Dr., aitUtr namttis, I, 611. 

I Bociaiitj: of aninial* niid birds, II, 
BSB-lia, 67S, 610; prcBonoaof othor*, 
II, 660-2, 676, artioiiBorotlipr*, II. 
66S-3t ■jmpatbctio eii'itement, II, 
BGS-e, 610) rflprcienUtivenoH of 
tjiiipath?, II, 666, 676, 676 ; io>ubI 
and jiarental relation, II, 666-8, 576) 
human, II, 668-70, 676) prrdatorj 
■ctivilim, II, 670-2,677; epocialiUea 
of ajmpMhv, 11,672-5, 677) differen- 
tiation of altruimi, II, 600-12, 
Bx'iet;: evolutlonof ploaaiirei, I, 281-4; 

alao ol intelligence, II, 535-8. 
SoFtnera, oonw-iousnt-u of, II, r,'>8-9. 
Bound : fimctiaii of otolitm, I, 36; peri- 
pheral Buditorj Bipaniion, I, 37. 62; 



•M 



eoume oF nrrvea to mfJ»lta, 1, 4 
motor Fiimuliof ear, I, 47 [ 
nation of mfdulla, I, &M| 
bilitr of ear. I. 110. lIHi ukiinal« 
uiut of oont)>oi»nn», 1, 149-64,11. 
606? i olemenbt of foclinK and o( 
riilaliun, 1, ITU) rolu-oinn of lonHtlioni. 
I, ITS, IT6; oouiuound ctiutcring of 
Biiditurj fofUngi, I| 178 j thair li:^U- 
tign and [«hoiion, 1, 179-81, 1 1, 5<i6*'i 
inlcllcotual importAnon of iicarina. I, 
IST-U; qiialil,r uf fMling and BudiUny 
(IninLure, I,]n5; individual ■lriU''ii(v, 
I, 106, 197;ol>irptandaubJMtmotu>n, 
I, 202; aubjcvtiTit; of, I, »J6, 8"8: 
conception of dinoronoo, I, £20) 
reiiTabilitj and rolntion of aenntiun, 

I, 221^-31 and itreiiKth of pmanl 
feeling, I, Ml-3; and repetition of 
feeling, 1,233) ruTirabditf of aiidltorj 
relations. I, 2»3 ; ankM-iubilitr of 
ferlitigi. I, 254-6, 267, 11. 60.><i and 
of Toiatione, I, S60 ; auditoi-T paini of 
pveraiiro action, I, 275; decroiuing 
pkiisuni, I, 286 ; oonlju-t .if liMriiig I, 
301; geoMii of beirtn?, I, 810-12; 
Dorre«poiiden[« in space and derelof^- 
n:innt oF luoring, I, Slli, SI4; lucrease 
in «peuialilj, I. 33t. 851; mujelv 
needful for lie'iring, 1,357; pajshieal 
croliition, 1. 402 ; atructure and (unr- 
Lion of percptiun, I, 6liii-4) relation 
to motion and reaiuninj, It, flfli 
djnaroioal nature. II. 13H. 110. 141, 
637-8) •paoe perception, II, 181-2, 
196, 19n. 200, 1164, nsti; relation of 
ooioleiiMon, II. 21)0-0. 279 ) of like, 
new and unlikenesa, II, 284, 286; of 
saquenoe, If, ;f8T ; spaoe intuition of 
Eanl, II, 354, aUH; cognition of 
objective existence, II, 371 ; vivid and 
fuint stalM of conaeiouinesB, 11, 45t- 
66; emotion and muMular niotemctil, 

II, 469-71; ntation to feeling, II. 
641; vueal eipreasiun of FeHliiig, 11, 
649-60, 654; auociation of feeiinit. 
If, 605; naLhetio wntime'it, II,f133, 
fi36-tl: heterof^encltj of, and imtlielio, 
11, 640, 641; awthetio ohu-silicatwn, 
11,644; relation to Uinp9, II, 6.i7-H. 

iploe: function of cerebfllliim. 1, 61 1 
formation oF conception, 1. IK3 ) con- 
■ciui»nes>, 1,211-6,11,631-611; pur* 
Tclalioni of ooeiiitence, 1, 2ii-4i 
objective and subjective order of i*- 
laliona, I, 226 ; rolaLititJ ami rerivi^ 
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bility of wUWem., I, 211. 2M-5, 216; 
their mwiability, I. 2li2-7i rcpoa- 
niiiiin and uaucinbilii; of relnlions, 1, 
S6V-70; Tiaion and ramgiiitian of 
dii-mlion, I, SbO; ialegnt'ma ol ear- 
TcspondonM^. I, 3B>)| jntelli^nvo And 
lelalion of cociiBtcni-o, I, *1H[ pop- 
(wutiOD of diat>n(^<?, I, 417. II, 10^ 
72, 176; eroliilioD and iJea of, I, 
4GS-71, n, &t)5E; doublj coinpouiid 
co-ordinUiun in tim« uid, 1,553-7; 
contrioiu'ieu of under >iiBBtbeti«, I, 
fi39 ; qiiBntilative reiwoiiiiiK, II. 
Z7-U), 40-8, 103; relations, Bud 
forma of intuitioa, II, 106; union of 
attributes in perception, II, 145-8; 
■ubjecliTfi itod objectira perception, 
II, 178-83 . eTolutioQ of p«ree()tion. 
n, 1H3-M>, 203-6 : hercditj &nd 
pepoeption. II. 190-S, II, BOSaa-w. 
6*15-9; pe(.nliaritiea of perception, II, 
19S-301, SGOi involvEB Daeii»lence, 
II. EOl, ^nS; orgaota clusiGotion 
knd perception, II, 202; uid time, 
rrdptocal cognition, II, 2u7; iilM!< 
of motion mod time, II, SIG-S; 
venninol ideas of motion and time. 
II. 218-20; tbcir dutelopment, II, 
220-6; and co'icurreat eTolution, II. 
225-30 ; perception of motion, II, 
£31, G60-«i retistence and coenition 
of, 11,234,230, 5051,660-^; cognilion 
of BxtensioD, II, 267, 403. iOtJ; 
•iperimn and relation of coexistence, 
II, 280; likeiieas of percaptiOD, II, 
283, e05>-K; coDDOtatioD of worda, 
II, 320; Kantian brpotheBis, II, 
350-(!i, 31)8, 500. 651^9; Hnmillon 
on, II, 3li5, 422-5; relation of object 
and siibjert, II, 47S, SOSit; four 
ftnd Iwo diroenaional. II, hKi5jj-ll; 
imagination and perception. 11,633; 
conaciouiocat, It,ti5l~69; Watson on, 
6S8 ; (ne alio Pereeptioo) . 

Special creation :gro»lliof inlelligeiKW.!, 
419-23; Mr.Spenocr'sdisbclicf in, 1,465. 

SpsMalitj, oomiJ'pondence as increasing 
in («m life). 

Bpectmm, aideml motion, I, 202. 

Speech (tea La'^guagc). 

Spinal oord (lee Cranio-jpinal aiis). 

Bpongo, direct correspondejije, I. 297-9. 

Slammerin^, integration of correspon- 
dence, I, 381. 

Statical Bttributes, perception of (lee 
Pen-eption). 



Stick, 
600. 
StilllulilDts : 



Dt softnosa, II, 666-9, \ 

ionor,I,7S,77!genetal 
large, I, 9i; effect on 
feelings. I, 103 ; on euiutions, I, 121 1 ' 
rerivabilitj of feeling*, I, 237. 
Structure : dependence of objeetiva 
eauie and subjective eHcct on, X, 
191-7,201,11,5059; apace conscious- 
ness, I, 2Il-5i also time, I. 215-tl, 
II, 2<'<9,213 ; conception of diflereDce, 

I, 219 ; (lei aUo Nerrous Sralem). 
Subject; and object, ultimalctv un< 

knowable,1, 167; perceptual relatian* 
to objeot, II, 136 ; dfnaunoal 
nttribnles of bod?, II, 138-15; oo- 
eiiilt'nce with aubji'Clire cognilioni, 

II, 361; tliuoij of tbe known and 
knowing, II, 307-9; and object, 
Uerkelej's urgument, II, 8:i-S| 
language and rcbttion to object. II, 
335; knowledge of object and, II, 
369-72, 437-40; idealism, II, 601 [ 
rcaliim and relation to nbjcot, 11. 
493-4, SOSiV, SOdtr-Dv ; iiUo tians- 
flgured realisni, II, bUhqq-u; trans- 
figured realism and final differentiation 
of, II. 50ofe-rj. 

9un, apparent size, I, 214. 

Surviral of tbe fittest (tee Natural 
Solcdionl. 

SjUogiani (•«< Reasoning). 

SjlTBiter. Prof. J, J., on Kaotian 
intuition and thought. It. 369. 

Sympathetic sjaleni ; structure, I, 42 [ 
laso-motor function, I, 03, 66] 
feelings and changes in, I, lOt. 

Sjmpathj (jwe Sociality. St-ntiments). 

Synthesis ; aim of tlie general and 
special, I, VIII, 142; co-ordin>tir>n, 
II, 60Sw-f); oongruity with data ind 
inductions, II. 505p-i; also- with 
•noljsit, II, 603<-eo. 



Tims, H., De rinltlllgmce. I, VII. 

Tssle: course of nerrea to meduaa 
oi/OBjjato, I, 40, 45; co-ordination of 
medulla, I. 58; dcerease in ausceptj- 
bilitj, I, 109. 110; problem of pav- 
cholog;, I, 132, 11,306-6; ultimata 
unit of con»riouBiies», I, 150-4, 
elements of feelioa and of relation, 
I, 171 r colieston of senialion, I, 174^ 
176; intliridual ulructure. I, ]97[ 
cniiso and subjectiio feelings of, I, 
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KOG; raTtTibililj, I, 233; pteaiuroa 
ami pain*, 1, 87S : IipbUIi und in- 
junotuneu of, I, 279; deprouins 
jilnuure in, I, £8S ; gancna, 1, 307-12 1 
inorouB in s|)erialiC^, I, S3i; de|)en- 
dent on niuai^lv, I, 367; psjoliiwl 
DTolotion, I. 4U1 [ dynnmieal nkturp, 
II. I»d-i5; •paco conicioaanMi, It, 
106.200; relation of eomteniiioa, II, 
260-0; nuliire of teeUag, II, 2SU) 
•Mociiilionof feeling, II, &Ut) iMtlieLic 
•rntimcnt. II, Ii33. 

Temporatura {«* 11 eat). 

IJiOuglit : urialttf of componenU, I, 
40«i uoitjof funaor, II, 297, 5051-1 
alio of prooeu, II. 29S-300, eOSm; 
difTBrciitiation and iiitegratian, II, 
800-1, SOaio. 

Tline^ Ca-or.li nation of cerebrum, I, 61 ; 
oo-ordination in, ordinary acccptalioD 
of mind, 1, 62 ; of nerts tmnamiiiion, 
I, 81-S; o( Rffoot on nenei , 1,83-5, 
implied b;r feeUn)(, I, 108, 123; dun- 
tioii uf eiiiotioni, 1, 121 ; needful to 
diilinguitbaljUneH of feeling. I, 151 ; 
of Imiiinoii* wnmtiun, I, 163; con- 
eeiiUnii of, I, 1S3; oonKiouinoa*, I. 
115-!), II, 3iiD, 213; aonception of 
dilTerenco, I, ai9-2Si pure relation) 
of goqueaae, I, 222-4; objectiTe and 
aubjectire ordor of rfUtion*. I. 22ti; 
relalirily fttid rBTirability of rola- 
tione. I, 212, 813-6, 246; their ifio- 



ooiubilitj of relation ■, 



, 2t!7- 



835; inlegratioD and relation of co- 
■xiitence, I, 410-3; eroluLion uid 
idea of, I, 463-71 ; doublj oompound 
oo-ordi nation in epace, I. 663-7 g 
quanlitative rcaaoning, I [, 37-40, 
40-8, 103) eijiiiditj o! rolationi, II, 
G3; perfect quill itsLive reasonine, II, 
M-8; elementa of ayllogiam, II, &ii~ 
6t; imperfect qualiiatire reaMning, 
11,70-3) formtof intuition, II. lOli; 
atatico* dynamical attributei, II. IGS, 
Ifll ) and apace, reciprocal cognition. 
JI. 207; knoHn by aucceaiion of 
mental atatea, II, 208-11) conacioui- 
neu of, and eiperience, II. 211-3) 
kiaa heredity. 11, 213-5; ideua uf 
motion and ■pace, II, 218-0; tlieir 
genntia, II, 2LS-20j aud dcTolop- 
iiunt. It, 2^-5 ; and oanciirrunt 
eroIutioD, II, 225-80 1 perception of 



mr'tion. II, 231; relaliona of arnii- 
Inritf , I (. 237-9 i Uktneu of pcrcrp- 
Uen. II, 292. SOSh-fj o.>nnot«ltan of 
worda, II, 320; Kantian hypotheeii, 
n, 3SO-et, GUO; HamUton On. It, 
432-5; relation oi object nndiulijrct, 
II. 47H. 5'>&«i; prtmitira rroiigniru<n, 
II, S22-4, 536 ) nnniiti«e oonreptioii 
of uniformity, 11, 5M, 536 1 Watiou 
on ronaciouaneu, It. CSS. 
Timgue, a taatunl organ. I. 170- 
Touch : motor atimoli in. I, 47; Dciro 
of tcmperalnre. I, 102; demue in 
Buwoptibility, I, 100; problem of 
psycliology.1. 133,11,305-6; olommta 
of ffloliiig and («F relation, I, 170) 
col^eiioQ of aenaatiorM, I, I7d, 176; 
ootnpoiind cliitlflrine of aenaationt, I, 
17S, It. 505(1 their limitation and 
oolicflion, I, 179-81. It,SOot; quality 
ot feeling and peripheral itmcture, 
X, ll>5; indiridual atructum, 1, 190; 
rerirability and relation of feeling. 

I. 230; rerivability and atrcnglh at 
present feeling. 1. 232 ; aaiociability 
of rolatiooa, I, 2li!l; pleoaurei and 

SainB, I. 273, 277 > generul tntorj 
rTelopment, I. SOt; oorrespotideDeo 
in apace, and geneaii, I, 307-13. 8l8j 
relation of ooexjatenne, I, 321; da- 
pendent on mum'lo. I, 827,365; in- 
crBnaeinB[>oeia'ily,I.331: int«lt««iul 
deTclopmeat, I, 35S-6S; payohieal 
OTolution, I, 401) initinct. 1,431^0; 
oogtiittou and emotion. I. 474 ) quan- 
tity uf foi'liuij;, I, 436; riiual and 
muicular eo-ordi nation. 1. S4S-S1. 
654; the itructunU inter^alationa it 
neeeuilatea, I, 651-8; ruiblo and 
tangible attribulea, II, 65; union of 
attributes ia pBrception, II, 145-8; 
(eniatiun of preHuee, II, 157-8; 
alatino-dyiianiical attribulai. II, 168- 
61, 161-3: alao <t»t)eal, II. 172-7, 
18S ; percoptioa of body and apeK, 

II, I!^; heredity and apace pereep> 
tion. II, 11)2-3; spare coniciomiUM, 
II, I9i;, 200. Z«;9. G6>4; BTOlutlon of 
apace perception. It, i!03^ ; amaation 
of motion, II, 213; doi«lopiniinl of 
idea* of tpncc. time, and motion, II, 
320-5 ; their ooncurn-nl erolulion, JI, 
22J-30i Weber on dwriminalion of, 
11.238; roaiitanoe, 11,233; prMiura 
and muicular lenawn, II, 239-U| 
•aDaabioo and p«h«ptiuii, U, Ult-tL, 
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, II, 



tSZ : Klationi of 

l60-6i cognition 

SS7 ; relation of coeiittence, II, 

iTl-6i EantiBii ipaoc mtnilion, 11, 

S64, 39S i viriil miil famt staUa or 

eoDHioiuneas, II. 471-7. 
XnJ»ceD(leDl«l hjpothmis: and that of 

lExperieDce, I, -litiS-71 i spnce p«r- 

cfplior, 11. 195, 202. 
Tnongle {lie Qcometrj). 
Trulh, primitiTo mmaeptioo o(, II, 590, 

G37 1 (Me alio Propuiition*] . 
Tylor, E. B. r*« Harlf Hitlory of 

liankind, 11, 12*. 
Tynilall. Prof. J, Beat a* a Madt of 

Motiim, 1, 5S6. 



Dnivokhity (we Likanew). 

Unit of t'ODKiouBiieaa : nervou* ijaten], 
I, £6-9, 44, II, 60G«; the uJtimnle, 
I, 116-H ISG'B, II, 505^1 unit of 
forci-, I, IBOi fccliDgi compoied of. 
I, 166, II, B05^, 6054) objecliTclj, 
molecular chsnge, 1, 161; mental 
•Toldtion, I, 186-90; menial com- 
poaitioD and norroui atnicture, I, 
190-2, II, 606z; lubjecliTil; of i«- 
latiana of coeiislenDe, anjoenra, and 
di5ereD(.'e,I,224;irwruteble, I,l>24-7. 

Unit uf mlrulation , anil of linear filen- 
»ion, II, 3B-ia 

Uniiersal postiilalo (res Propoaitioni). 

Unknowable, the, conceptione of mind, 
matter, and motion, I, l&7-<>2. 

Unlikenne (we Liken eta). 

Urea, nerre effects, I, 76, 103. 

Utilit;, [loctrine of, and of eToIulian IL 
619-2i. 



Vious HiETB, efFei'Is of action, I, 672. 

Variation L menial, from age, I, 6B7-S: 
bodilj constitution, I, 680-91. &91-2i 
dailj oonalitutional, I, fiH2-4j in' 
neaaed ipecial function, I, 594-6; 
effector aenutioD, I, 690-tl; plcssurei 
and pain*. I, 698-fi03, SKI, 11,636; 
ncrtooi debility, I, 604-G \ intMde- 
pendente of rauaei, I, 612, 

Taacular Syateio : aelf-mobiliti and de- 
Telopment, I, 4-fi ; nerTe >tmctiire, I, 

fbnclionof aieduUii, 1,69; Tacomotor 

fonClioD, 1, 63, 66; heat aad i 

htnotion. I, 71, 73, II, 505>; quantity 

31 



72-4, 76-8; alto qualilj. I, 74-B, 
76-8; nerve iniprc*aibilily, I, 86-S| 
rhythm of nenuui waste luid repair, 
J, ttH-!):. 95; general nFTTousducliarae, 
1, 96, 115 ; feeling uid blood lUpplT, 
I, 102; «u»ceptibility to feeling, 1, 
112-8; emolionand blood tupplj, I, 
121, 122, 123, intensity of CeeUngi, 
I, 125; pulse* of, and coiuciouroen 
of dumlioii, I, 216, n, 214; reiiia- 
bilitj of feelingi, I, 23t-G, 236-7, 
237-8) and of relationa beiween feel- 
ings, I, 247, 248; effects of age, I, 
667-9i daUy menial Tariation, I, 
692-1; emotional diffusion, I, 609, 
COli nerrous debility, 1, 605; eerebnl 
congution, I, GOii-8; insauity and 
derangement of, I, GUS; inuuiity and 
poisojjB in, I, 609-10 ; ancallielics, I, 
631-5; evolution, II, 226i effect ol 
leehngs on, II, GS2-5, 556. 

Vaso-motor neries : struetore, I, 12; 
functioni, I, 63, 66; effect of Taried 
stimulation, I. 7U; nerve impres- 
sibility, 1 , 85-8 j feeling and disturbed 
action of. I, 104. 

rtrtebrata : motJouaDdnerrousByetem, 
I, 4, 7. 8, 10; neriouB structure. I, 
17; unineixlaled uerre tibrcs, 1, 24 1 
spinal co-ordinatiuii, I, 67; physical 
and psychical differtntiatioo, I, 397; 
deieJopuient of cerebrum and cere- 
bellum, 1, 556. 

Vibriaa. function of, L 36. 

Tis inertiv, a misnomer, II, 156, 

ViTid ehttes of conscioumest (srs Con> 

0-. 



W.UTB ; rhythm of nervous, I, BB-01, 
96, 125 J susceptibility of feelbg, I, 
111-2; and of emotion, 1, 123; oripn 
of deeim, and nerrous, 1, 1S6-7,1I, 



S2 ; formalioi. of cha.mel, I, 515, 584. 
Watson, Prof,, Kaut and h'l En^luk 

Critic: II, fi51-69. 
Weber, E. : tnetuai d 
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WHEWELL— ZOOPHYTES. 



Whewell, Dr. W., on nacetnrj truths, 
11,406. 

White nerre tiisiM t nerrons ttructnre, 
1, 18-S5| funotioiuU differentiation, 
I, 40-52 { protagon in, I, 88. 

Whole, Hamilton on the word, II, 80. 

Will : genesis of memory, reason, feel- 
inff and, I, 496 1 genesis, I, 406-0; 
rektion to feeliifgs and emotions, I, 
S08, II, 606oi doctrine of free-, I, 
600-8 1 rSiuna, I, 614, 11. 606oi per- 
eeption of resistance, II, 243 1 relation 
of ol^eet and suhject, II, 506cf. 

Woman : intellectoal traito, I, 681, 68S» 
n,687. 

Words t intriniio and extrinsic oonnota- 
tions, II, 818-81, 480 1 armament of 
B^Atlsjf II, 881^1 of HiuBe, II» 



828-84 1 cannot express idealism and 
scepticism, II, 886; misuse, II, 408; 
met^phjsics a disease of language, II, 
608; CTolution and deflnitoiess, II, 
680; English and Scotch aooentuatioD, 
11,660. 
Wrong, ego-altmism and feeling of, 11, 
608-6,607-9. 



Yawvivo, infeotioasness, II, 674, Oil. 
Yeast-plant, correspondoiee, I, 805-8| 
808,829. 



ZooPHTTMt moleeiilar propagation and 
augmentation in, 1, 66; aixeol bet«fro- 
geneona coRvapondenoe, !» 801. 



THE END. 
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